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HE EDUCATION of the public as 

to the opportunities and the service 
of the elementary school principal rests 
on all of us.—Uel W. Lamkin, Bulletin, 
July, 1928, p. 670. 
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PREFACE 
Tse DEPARTMENT of Elementary Schools Principals of the 


National Education Association is a rapidly growing organiza- 
tion. It is increasing constantly in numbers and in influence. 
During the early part of its existence it was very doubtful if the 
publications would be possible. The expense was great to a young 
organization and the material very difficult to secure. Now after a 
few years, the department finds the financing of its publications less 
of a problem, and the collection of valuable studies much easier. 
Non-members and other organizations find the publications of inter- 
est and value. The increase in interest in the various activities of 
the department is very gratifying. 
The department hopes this yearbook will be of value to elementary 
school principals, and to others interested in elementary education. 
Again the appreciation of the department is extended to members 
of the official staff at the headquarters of the National Education 
Association for valuable services rendered in preparing this publi- 
cation. 
Arruur S. Gist, 
Editor, Eighth Yearbook 
Principal, Training School, 
San Francisco State Teachers College 
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S VAN DYKE sang the praise of the 
unknown teacher, may I sing the 
praise of the unknown principal? Great 
superintendents plan school systems, but 
the principal leads and guides the teach- 
ers. He communicates his own joy in ser- 
vice and shares with them the treasures 
of his mind. He lights many candles which 
in later years will shine back to cheer him. 
This is his reward.—Cornelia S. Adair, 
Proceedings, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1928, p. 729. 
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LOOK INTO YOUR MIRROR 


N 1920 there was no national department of elementary school 
I principals. State associations of principals scarcely existed. Only 
in a few isolated localities were there outstanding professional 
groups. Seldom did one hear of challenging efforts to magnify the 
principalship. 

The nine intervening years have brought remarkable changes. 
Study groups of elementary school principals may be found in the 
smallest communities. State associations are gaining in strength 
and numbers. The time is rapidly approaching when five thousand 
principals will be contributing to and enjoying the benefits of our 
strong national Department. 

This growth is solid. It is the outcome of persistent effort by indi- 
viduals within our own ranks. But no less important has been the 
encouragement and faith of far-sighted superintendents. They have 
done much to magnify the principalship. Our co-workers, the super- 
visors, have joined with us in solving mutual problems. Classroom 
teachers have looked forward to the day when we would assume the 
professional leadership which the principalship requires. 

The idealism and improved technics of progressive supervision are 
being widely adopted. Many persons are joining the ranks of the 
trained and professionally-minded administrator. But there are pit- 
falls in this rapid growth. Principals can use their new authority 
to handicap the work of other professional groups. Such abuses— 
few as they are—arise when individuals adopt the form and not the 
spirit of the new principalship. Again, a little knowledge without 
vision proves dangerous! 

The solution of this difficulty lies with each principal. Little can 
be gained by personal criticism of our co-workers. Rather, each of 
us must honestly face such questions as these: Do I have the prep- 
aration necessary to be a genuine supervisor? Can I maintain a high 
level of work without continuous self-improvement? Do I realize 
that supervision is a codperative enterprise involving superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals? Am I handicapped by my ignorance of 
broad supervisory objectives? Are the teachers under my control 
gaining in the power of self-direction ? 

Such questions can be answered by the individual only in terms 
of his local situation. The answers given will mean much for our 
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national aspirations. We may expect the future to bring many bene- 
fits through the committees, yearbook and meetings of our national 
Department. But these advances must draw upon the ability and 
enthusiasm of individuals. Let each of us make a critical inventory 
of his talents and shape his efforts toward ever higher levels of func- 
tioning. Does your self-evaluation mirror reflect a satisfying image ? 
While we are considering images, let us have a look at our friends 
at Headquarters. Secretary Crabtree has long encouraged principals 
in service through our Department. The counsel and help of Mr. 
Shankland is indispensable. Our committees and officers rejoice in 
the friendly codperation and untiring efforts of the Research Division. 
With the continued aid of these good friends our Department will 
give an ever increasing program of service to the elementary school 
principals of the nation! 
Eva G. Pinkston 
President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
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CHAPTER I 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISION IN THE 
OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


WituuaM §. Briscor 
Principal, Chabot School, Oakland, California 


OW SUPERVISION is defined depends upon who defines it. 

H The supervisor is likely to define it in terms of its aims; the 

supervised is likely to define it in terms of what is done, and 

the administrator is very likely to define it in terms of the results. 
All three are important: the aims, the methods, and the results. 

The aim of all supervision may be said to be to effect such changes 
in the behavior of teachers as will result in the improvement of in- 
struction. The only difference between plans of supervision is the 
method by which this changed behavior is to be brought about and, 


of course, in the attendant results. 


OAKLAND’s Puintosopuy oF METHOD IN SUPERVISION 


In Oakland the best method of achieving the aims of supervision is 
thought of as “ teaching,” not in the sense that the word usually con- 
notes, but in its more ideal meaning of “ stimulating and assisting 
the individual to find his problems and to solve them.” If one is to 
find his own problems and to work them out, he must be given con- 
siderable freedom and responsibility.’ 


Tue ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


It is evident that such a philosophy of method would require a cer- 
tain administrative set-up. It is the policy of the Oakland Public 
Schools to center responsibility in the office of the principal. The 


* This article describes supervision as developed under the direction of Rudolph 
D. Lindquist, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California. 

*In reading the following account, it is necessary to bear in mind that super- 
vision is defined herein as that procedure on the part of a principal or supervisor 
which is intended to effect a change for the better in the teaching skill of the 
classroom teacher. The criterion of whether or not they succeed as supervisors 
is not simply that of “Do the teachers know more about classroom technics 
and problems?” but rather, “Are the teachers more critical students of their 
own classroom technic and materials, and are they more effective in the use 
of the technics and materials? ”—Editor. 
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principal is not only the chief executive cficer in his school, but is 
also the chief supervisory officer, and as such is responsible for all 
instruction in his school. Courses of study which have been worked 
out by committee groups to aid in his educational program are pro- 
vided for him and his teachers, and there are also special supervisors 
whose knowledge and skill may be enlisted in helping him to set up a 
program of supervision and to carry it through. 

The function of the subject supervisor does not encroach upon that 
of the principal. The specialist supervisor finds himself faced with 
the duties and the authority of a technician. He must teach teachers 
to become proficient in his subject and he must acquaint principals 
with standards and methods that they may assist in directing and in 
improving instruction in his subject. He has the responsibility of 
assisting principal and superintendent in the formation of general 
educational policies and plans, especially as they relate to his field. 
It is his duty to assist in survey of teaching practices and results, and 
in diagnosis and remedy of difficulties. He must cause principals, 
teachers, and superintendents to make such changes in practices and 
management as will result in improved instruction. He must cause 
all these things to be done solely by force of the respect others 
have for his knowledge, skill, and ability, by virtue of the validity 
and soundness of his investigations, and by his personal power to 
elicit purposeful thinking and right responses to situations which 
involve his subject. One might say that the principal is a branch 
manager in the city’s business of educating boys and girls, and 
that the supervisor is his consulting engineer. 

From the viewpoint of the principal the typical situation is this: 
he has a school, let us say, of 800 youngsters and 20 teachers; he has 
certain educational materials and supplies; he has a course of study 
which sets up educational objectives and outlines methods; and he has 
a corps of specialist supervisors. What shall his program be, and how 
shall he make effective use of each agency at his disposal? Certainly 
these are tasks in the solving of which the intelligent principal and 
supervisor will welcome aid, and, of course, supervision in its finest 
sense means simply that. 


Supervisory ORGANIZATION AS CARRIED Our 1n 1927-1928 


The superintendent in charge of elementary schools, in conference 
with the elementary principals and supervisors, defined codperative 
supervision and outlined a method of achieving it. His remarks may 
be outlined as follows: 
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1. Supervision involves helping teachers 
a. To develop a theory of instruction 
b. To acquire skill in putting theory into practice 
Teachers develop a theory and acquire skill 
a. By being made aware of the exact nature of the problems 
which they face as teachers of children 
b. By being encouraged and guided in the solution of these 
problems 
3. Supervision, then, involves 
a. A definite procedure for helping teachers to locate their 
problems 
b. Skill in helping them to solve their problems. 


bo 


Supervision of instruction is essentially a codperative process in- 
volving the development of a theory of instruction and the acquisition 
of skill in putting theory into practice. Certainly, that process can 
also be applied to the improvement of supervision so that principals 
and supervisors may assist each other in developing a theory of super- 
vision and in putting such theory into practice. After all, a theory 
of supervision is merely a theory of instruction as it applies to 
training supervisors. 


CoNFERENCE Groups Drecipep Upon 


Believing such to be possible, the assistant superintendent caused 
principals and supervisors to be organized into groups for the study 
of their problems as supervisors. The aim was to bring together all 
who were concerned with the same educational problem that they 
might profit from an exchange of experiences and from organized 
study of problems common to the group. Thus, if the supervision of 
arithmetic presented difficulty to certain principals, they organized 
into a group for the study of that problem and the arithmetic super- 
visor and the superintendent in charge met with them as members of 
the group. 

At the end of the year’s work, the purposes for which the confer- 
ence groups had been organized were stated as follows: 


1. Discussion of methods of teaching children 

Discussion of methods of teaching teachers (supervision) 

Practice of reporting to the group on supervision to serve as an 

incentive to practice supervision 

4. Criticism of supervisory practice to help principal improve his 
supervision 

5. Practice in leading conference groups, followed by criticism of the 
procedure. 


go bo 
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These purposes were not achieved to the same extent in any two groups, and 
this is one factor that has contributed to the interest of the work. Whereas one 
group has emphasized the discussion of method, another has emphasized super- 
vision, and still another has emphasized the conference procedure as a method 
in supervision. 

I have tried to keep two things constantly before me. First, that if we are to 
make any progress we must really think about our problems. Educational termi- 
nology, as that in other fields of endeavor, is filled with hackneyed and stereo- 
typed phrases which, though once significant, have come to be formal and 
meaningless. Unless we ask ourselves constantly, “ What will this method or 
procedure mean in terms of changed behavior of teacher and children?” we 
are apt to find ourselves just talking glibly about things educational. 

Second, I have tried to keep in mind that no two individuals have exactly 
the same needs and that what means growth and development for one person 
may be useless for another. The big thing, after all, for one who is charged with 
administrative or supervisory or teaching responsibility, is that he realize the 
problems in his own field, and that he work persistently and intelligently 
in solving them. If he can do this in a spirit of loyalty to the child, the result 
will be a maximum amount of growth for him and the greatest possible return 
to the Oakland Public Schools.’ 


How tue Princrpats’ Groups Were FormMeEpD 


Each principal was requested to submit his plan for the improve 
ment of instruction in his school. These plans were made the basis 
for the organization of conference groups, principals interested in 
the same problems being placed in the same group. All but seven 
principals gave as their first choice of problems to be studied, 
arithmetic, English composition, social studies, and reading. These 
four groups constituted the conference groups for the first semester. 
During the second semester an additional group took as its task 
the evalution of supervision. 


Wuat THE ConFERENCES Dip 


Each of these conference groups met five times during the semes- 
ter. The meetings were held on school time and minutes of each 
meeting were recorded for reference. Each group outlined its own 
problems and proceeded to solve them in its own way. The same 
aims were not apparent in any two groups nor were the results 
comparable. 

Conference group on English composition—This group, while it 
placed emphasis upon discussion of methods of teaching, also devoted 
considerable attention to the reporting of practices in supervision and 
to practicing conference leadership. Different members of the group 
served as chairmen. 


*Statement by Rudolph D. Lindquist, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland, 
California. 
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Conference group on reading—In this group less emphasis was 
placed on training in conference leadership than in the English group. 
Each member of the group submitted a list of problems. These con- 
cerned methods, materials, and supervision. Most of the discussion, 
however, dealt with methods of organization for reading instruction, 
and only incidentally with problems of supervision. The technic 
of conference leadership received scarcely any direct attention. In 
demonstrating how diversified can be the types of development in a 
group of people working upon the same general problem, the con- 
ference was most interesting. 

The main achievement of the group was a rather careful and 
thorough-going analysis of two types of classifications for reading in- 
struction—“ the group method within a single room ” and “ vertical 
classification involving the grouping of children from several rooms.” 

Conference group on arithmetic—This group really resolved itself 
into a seminar on methods of teaching arithmetic. Though it did not 
consider supervision directly, its work had rather far-reaching effect 
in changing classroom practices and procedures in the various schools 
represented. 

Conference group on social studies—A marked attempt was made 
by this group to learn the conference method and to become practiced 
in it as a procedure for conducting teachers’ meetings. 

Each member was given opportunity to lead the group in discus- 
sion. He was expected to draw such ideas out of the group as would 
assist in solving the problem at hand. The method employed might 
properly be called Socratic. At the close of each conference, time was 
taken to analyze and to evaluate the work of the chairman. At the 
conclusion of the series of conferences the group was unanimously 
agreed that their abilities as conference leaders had been greatly 
improved. 


CONFERENCE GROUP ON THE EvaALvuATION OF SUPERVISION 


A group of twelve elementary principals set out to evaluate the 
supervision of each member of the group. A more detailed report of 
what this group did is given below. The first approach to the prob- 
lem was to define it, and the following definition was decided upon: 


Supervision is leadership in codperative educational effort which proceeds 
toward clearly defined general aims by a series of specific objectives or steps. 


First attack on the problem of evaluating supervision—Obviously, 
there remained, then, the comparatively simple task of applying the 


definition as a measure to some of the supervisory schemes of the 
2 
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principals. But the logical definition could not be applied in its raw 
state. Further refining was necessary because there was no una- 
nimity of opinion as to what it meant. Therefore, the group pro- 
ceeded to agree upon a list of specific evidences of good supervision 
which would fit the general definition. A committee was appointed 
to try the list out on some principal’s supervisory scheme. This is 
the list which the committee tried to apply: 


1. Do the teachers respect their principal personally ? 
2. Do they respect his ability, his knowledge, his effort, his atti- 
tude, his skill in administering the school and the discipline? 


3. Do the teachers bring their problems to the principal ? 

4. Are the teachers able to put forth their best efforts in the 
presence of the principal ? 

5. Does the principal encourage initiative ? 

6. Does he secure codperative, loyal, and cheerful work from his 
faculty ? 

7. Does he encourage professional study; university courses ? 


8. Does he encourage his teachers so that they read professional 
books and magazines ? 
9. Does he encourage breadth of interests and activities in his 
faculty ? 
10. Are the motives for professional study in his group desirable? 


Conclusion of first attack on the problem—The committee ap- 
pointed to evaluate supervision by these ten points reported that 
they were entirely too subjective. Such evidences of supervision could 
not always be obtained. In the opinion of the committee, an exami- 
nation of the principal’s written plan would yield better results. 
They believed that the written plan could be measured by the follow- 
ing scale and marked A, B, or C, according to the manner in which it: 


1. Makes provision for discovering problems. 

An A Plan—Principal plans program of tests and measurements ; 
visits classrooms systematically, looking for prob- 
lems; holds informal group conferences to dis- 
cover problems. 

A B Plan—Principal analyzes reports of research department 
to find problems; has formal meetings to tell 
teachers the problems he has selected to study. 

A C Plan—Principal does not ask for or plan a testing pro- 
gram; ignores results of research department; 
has no meetings on professional problems. 
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2. Makes provision for attacking problems discovered. 

An A Plan—lIs comprehensive, well balanced, and codperatively 
made; contains a statement of specific objectives 
and a procedure for achieving them; contains an 
easily adjusted time schedule. 

A B Plan—Is one-sided and arbitrarily made; purposes are 
general; procedure is haphazard and indefinite. 

A C Plan—Principal has no written plan; makes only sporadic 
attempts to stimulate teachers; guidance is in- 
definite and vague; keeps teachers purposefully 
in a state of worry. 

Second attack on the problem—Another committee was appointed 
to evaluate the principals’ written plans according to scale, devised. 
It did so and reported the following conclusions: 

1. Plans do not readily fall into A, B, or C classifications. 

2. A plan should be specific and detailed to the extent that the objec- 
tives might be achieved as well by other equally competent 
persons as by the maker. 

3. There should be some definite logical form to which all written 
plans should conform. 


The committee recommended the following outline as giving proof 
of scientific attack upon the problem of supervision and recom- 
mended that supervision plans follow such an outline: 


1. Evidence of a plan for discovering problems by 
a. General survey through 
(1) Systematically planned visitations. (An easily adjusted 
time schedule should be given. ) 
(2) Systematically planned conferences 
(3) Survey tests of standard type 
b. Evidence that the principal pins his problem down and ana- 
lyzes it by 
(1) Individual thinking and analysis 
(2) Group conferences to get at the specific tasks 
(3) Conferences with supervisors and directors 
(4) Diagnostic tests where they can be used 
c. Evidence of a certain amount of general professional reading 
on the part of the principal and his teachers to keep 
the general aims of supervision clearly in mind 
Evidence of a plan for attacking problems discovered 
a. Plan should be comprehensive 
b. It should be codperatively made 
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ec. It should state general objectives 

d. It should state specific objectives 

e. It should list the supervisory means to be used in achieving 
objectives as teachers’ meetings, conferences, visits, 
professional study for specific purposes, diagnostic 
testing, and similar technics. 


General conclusions— 


1. 
2. 


7% 


3. 


Written supervisory plans are desirable. 

They are valuable as one means of rating supervision. 

They should be written according to an established logical outline, 
if others are to read them. 


Moptriep Pian ror Fatt SEMESTER oF 1928 


During the fall semester of 1928 the procedure was changed in 
some respects. Conference groups are no longer organized on thie 
basis of subjectmatter, but, instead, the city was divided into sections 
containing twelve schools each, and each of these groups of schools 
constitutes a conference which meets once every two weeks. The plan 
as outlined by the assistant superintendent is as follows: 


1. 


6. 


tied 


Organize principals into four groups on basis of geographical 
location. Appoint chairman for each group. 

Call for written plans for the improvement of instruction to be 
handed in by each principal by September 1. 

Make these plans, their execution, and the evaluation of the 
execution the subjects of diseussion in the four study groups. 

In each group it is probable that each major subject will repre- 
sent the object of study of one or more principals. 

Each supervisor should, on invitation of the chairman of the 
group, attend the conferences in which his subject is the center 
of discussion. 

In each group there undoubtedly will be excellent work by single 
teachers reported, or excellent work by schools as a whole, 
which can then be made the basis for planning demonstration 
lessons or open house affairs for the teachers of the section of 
the city represented by the principals’ group. 

Since supervision is essentially teaching, and involves causing 
those supervised to plan, to execute, and evaluate, and, 

Since in this case we are concerned with getting principals to— 

a. Plan their supervision of teachers, 

b. Carry out their supervision of teachers, 

ce. Evaluate their supervision of teachers—therefore: 
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9. The seminar organization, which is based on plans of supervi- 
sion, and which calls for reports of actual supervision, seems 
better than the subject organization wherein the emphasis 
may well be on simply “ knowing about” the teaching of the 
various subjects. 


10. It 


- 


will be possible and perhaps very desirable to have principals 

from each group interested in a single subject to meet as a 

subject group occasionally. Since each is engaged in a super- 

visory project in the subject, he will have more than an aca- 
demic interest in the course of study in that subject which he 
might well have, if he began with the subject itself. 

11. The criterion of accomplishment that will of necessity prevail 
in each group will not be “ What do I know about the sub- 
ject ?”’ but “ What have I done to improve instruction in this 
subject in my school?” 

12. These groups can go on from semester to semester with change 

of chairman, and each principal in the one group has some 

contact with all the subjects, but at any one time special inter- 
est in one subject. 


Pran Mopiriep Stitt Furtruer ror Spring SEMESTER OF 1928-29 


In commenting on the work to date, Lindquist said recently : 


The plan of group conferences by districts carried out during the fall semester 
of 1928 was an improvement over that of group conferences by subjects carried 
out during the spring semester, but it had one weakness, namely, that the 
supervisors’ relationship to it was more or less accidental and incidental. To 
remedy this, I addressed the following letter to each subject supervisor at the 
close of the fall semester: 

“T am forwarding to you herewith a list of the members of the various princi- 
pals’ groups as they will probably work next semester. As soon as you can 
conveniently do so, I would appreciate having from you the names of the 
principals whom you have succeeded in interesting in a study of your particular 
problem during next semester, and with whom you will undertake to work rather 
intensively in a study of your field from the point of view of the school 
principal.” 


The letter to the supervisors and the statement concerning the 
modified plan for the spring semester of 1929 make it evident that 
this change is but the next logical step forward in practice of the 
philosophy that the principal is responsible for educational progress 
in his school and that the subject supervisor is his technical assistant 
and adviser. The plan will make for better all-round supervision and 
for unity of purpose in the educational program of each school. Fur- 
thermore, each group of principals who are allied in the study of a 
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special problem will have much valuable information and experience 
to report to their conference as a result of their special studies. 

The complete organization of this plan can best be seen through a 
description of the first meeting of Conference Number One. At this 
meeting each principal outlined to the group the chief educational 
problem he found in his school. He explained the method by which 
the problems were discovored and the program that had been set up 
for their attack. In every case the principal and director had worked 
on the problem together. Each principa! was identified with some 
group for the study of a special problem. In a number of cases prin- 
cipals were members of two or three groups, especially where the pro- 
gram which the principal had set up involved several fields of instrue- 
tion or activity. 

As each principal reported, those who had questions were per- 
mitted to present them for answer. Principals with special problems 
or questions in fields in which they were not devoting special study, 
might send them to the central office for relay to the group consider- 
ing such problems. The answers to such questions were to be given, 
if possible, at the next meeting. 


EVALUATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE PLAN 


Perhaps no one is in a more favorable position to judge of the value 
of this plan of supervision than the principal who is supervised and 
is himself a supervisor. The success of such a plan is measurable in 
the reaction of principals and of teachers to their problems, the result 
being better teaching. As a principal in Oakland, the writer feels 
that such codperative supervision has given him: 

1. A fuller sense of responsibility for the instruction within his 
school 

2. A feeling that supervision is a codperative undertaking and that 
the supervisor is a co-worker 

3. A finer sensibility of the personalities of those with whom he 
works 

4. A personal philosophy of the purposes, aims and methods of 
education 

5. <A better technic of supervision, particularly in the use of the 
conference method 

6. An increased interest in professional study and a heightened pro- 
fessional interest 


To put the matter briefly, it has helped ail of us to find our prob- 
lems and to solve them. 























CHAPTER II 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS REVEALED BY 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 


E. H. Srut_tKen 
Principal, Goethe School, Chicago, Illinois 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to determine the nature and 
porns of the work of the school principal as revealed by school 

surveys. An analysis of survey material revealed two types of 
information: first, the status of the principalship; and secondly, the 
recommendations made concerning the principal. The study at- 
tempted an analysis of both types of information. 


Tue Source or Data 


It is because school surveys are so rich in material containing facts 
about the field of school administration that they were used as the 
source of data for the study. Frank E. Spaulding in discussing 
the school survey said, in substance, that they are “ by far the most 
valuable literature available on school administration.” * Some of 
the surveys have been published as standard works in school organi- 
zation and administration. Furthermore, a glance at the names of 
the investigators who made the surveys shows that many of the best 
educational thinkers of the country are represented. They include 
men from the best educational institutions and the most progressive 
school systems. 

Nearly every city survey made since 1911 contains some facts 
about the principal or his work. Other types of surveys do not treat 
the subject except incidentally. Ninety-four city surveys were exam- 
ined which contained discussions of the principal. In addition to these, 
three state and three county surveys which discussed the principal 
were added in order to make the total one hundred. The use of one 
hundred investigations automatically converted all frequency tables 
in the study into percentage tables. The complete list of surveys used 
in this study is presented in chronological order in Table 1. All of 
these reports contain facts about the principal or some phase of his 
work. 


* Spaulding, Frank E., Principles, Policies, and Plans for the Improvement of 
the New Bedford Public Schools. New Bedford, Massachusetts. School Commit- 
tee, 1922, p. 11. 
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The surveys are also valuable as a source of data because they 
cover the United States from Augusta, Maine, to San Francisco, 
California ; and from Aurora, Minnesota, to Galveston, Texas. Of the 
one hundred surveys, sixty-seven are north of the Mason and Dixon 
line and thirty-three are south of it; sixty-three are east and thirty- 
seven are west of the Mississippi River. Thirty-six states are repre- 
sented. The period of time covered by the surveys is the seventeen 
years from 1911 to 1928. 

The study was limited to the material found in the one hundred sur- 
veys insofar as it concerned the principal because the school as a 
whole was not the center of interest. None of the specific problems 
belonging to any group of principals was considered except as it 
related to all principals. No study of the different types of princi- 
pals was made, but special attention was directed to those duties and 
relationships common to all principals. 

The data were collected on two sets of four by six cards, one set 
containing the findings and the other set the recommendations of the 
report. These cards were then catalogued so that the different phases 
of the work of the principal might be shown. The following phases 
of the subject were found: the type of position held by the princi- 
pal, the nature of the duties performed by principals, the degree to 
which the principal’s position was defined in the system and in his 
school, the degree to which his duties were definitely allocated, the 
type of person found in the principalship, the training and qualifica- 
tions of principals, the salaries received by them, and other miscel- 
laneous facts about the position and the people filling it. 


Tur Type or PRINCIPAL 


The type of position held by the principal was classified differ- 
ently by the survey directors. A simple classification was used in 
order to obtain a picture of the whole situation without significantly 
warping any particular classification. Most of the surveys classed 
principals either as those with teaching duties which take up most 
of their time, or as principals having most of their time free from 
teaching duties. A few survey reports used the term “ group princi- 
pals” referring to those persons in charge of two or more buildings. 
Table 1 presents the types of principals found in the cities surveyed. 
In Table 1, and the other tables presented, the frequencies represent 
the number of surveys in which the particular condition is found. 
It should be remembered, since the study included one hundred 
surveys, that each frequency is in reality a percentage. For example, 
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if a given fact has a frequency of 10 it was found in 10 percent of all 
the surveys studied. An examination of Table 1 reveals that there 
are almost as many principals with teaching duties as principals free 
from those duties. 


TABLE 1—Types or Principats Founp sy Survey DIReEctTors 


Number of 


Types Surveys 
el NN NE nia ik oceans dbwe cede mawee eae res 28 
a I 55 ciao is wis suns Sad ned bea ei ale a 23 
Oe 6 5 cia sar bard, tbe. ig AR RAs a lee aie esa een aI 4 
4. Both teaching and free principals in the same city.................+06: 7 
Re ee IID eictcrace eu haholacadesneed cures manewelonis exe aoe eumoat 38 


The recommendations made by the surveys with reference to the 
types of principals show a marked contrast with existing conditions. 
Table 2 presents a summary of the recommendations. These data 


TABLE 2—Type or PrincipaL RECOMMENDED IN SURVEYS 


Number of 

Type of Principal Recommended Surveys 
a. Femoral tees Troms Weare Gate... o.oo odin 6ciccicw sien pandienetecereens 45 
Be IOI oicic icc aicinias nore Waeilneeen wasetenate ausileswene eres 3 
Be II cia bicdiecdcew siescinaewacneeen earn ienie deal eaie eels ona 6 


indicate that our best educators advocate a principal free from teach- 
ing duties. In nearly one-half of the surveys the directors recom- 
mended that the principal be relieved from teaching duties. How- 
ever, in three cases some special condition warranted the reecommen- 
dation that principals be required to have regular teaching duties. 
The group principals were recommended in six cities where many 
small schools were found operating with teaching principals. The 
surveys explained that combining several small neighboring units 
under the direction of one fulltime group principal made better 
supervision and administration possible. 


Nature OF THE PrincrpaL’s Duties 


Table 3 indicates the general nature of the duties of principals. 
Table 4 lists some of the duties more specifically. These two tables 
give the facts as found in the cities surveyed. Some of the terms in 
the tables need a word of explanation. By “ mainly administrative ” 
is meant those duties which have to do with the executive and man- 
agerial services as opposed to supervisory or instructional] duties. It 
will be seen that in one-third of all the surveys examined the prin- 
cipal was mainly an administrative officer. This type of principal, 
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especially when he failed to attempt any supervisory duties, was not 
regarded very highly by most of the investigators. By “ properly 
supervisory ” is meant those duties that are performed by principals 
who spend approximately one-half of their time in the supervision of 
instruction. In these cases the surveys reported that the principal was 
a supervisor as well as an administrator. 


TABLE 3.—Tue Generat NATURE OF THE Principau’s DutTIEs 


Number of 

General Duties Surveys 
a nd os aoa oaialed neha nnddwbaenWenad ened 33 
a es cok havioabadeedewe 17 
3. Both administrative and supervisOry..............cceeececcececveuecs s 
4. Excessive amount of clerical work...............csccccccccccccceeeees 20 
ee ee ook cence cuanedsOusvdncenoceneeues 22 


The comments by survey directors when they found principals 
with supervisory duties are interesting, for they indicated something ° 
unusual, and yet something greatly to be desired. In 20 percent 
of the surveys the directors deplored the excessive amount of clerical 
work performed by principals. 

Table 4 gives a summary of some of the specific duties performed 
under the general headings given in Table 3. It is not as complete 


TABLE 4—Speciric Duties or PRINCIPALS 


. Number of 
Specific Duties Surveys 
1. Supervisory : 
i a ew ain ere nee Se meas ean 8 
Conferences with teachers and supervisors................0eeeeeeee 10 
can ss ear naib bob oA Nid NERS CEN OKNE Re 5 
2. Administrative: 
er NN ad dee eaeacawe enw aewavewwas 20 
ede ces cas es CeReN seh eases bieteuse Regeeeee 10 
aed cioketae ans Oca bate sare eas Ohne aOED ROS ORHEREREOS “ 
I ie oe ts at eeu eee nae Nesew ee 3 


as may be desired, for many of the surveyors did not go into as great 
detail as others. The difference in procedure accounts for the differ- 
ence in frequencies found in Tables 3 and 4. 

The recommendations of the surveyors with reference to the duties 
of principals contrast very sharply with the findings. The survey 
directors are practically unanimous in their belief that the principal 
shall have supervisory duties. The suggestion that the principal 
should be a supervisory officer has the highest frequency of all the 
findings and recommendations. This fact shows the emphasis placed 
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by surveys upon the supervisory part of the principal’s duties. As 
one studies the problem of the principalship in the surveys the need 
for more supervision by the principal becomes apparent. The sur- 
veys repeatedly point out that the principal is the key to the super- 
visory situation in the schools. 

Table 5 gives quantitative evidence that surveyors were generally 
agreed on this point. It will be noted from an examination of Table 5 


TABLE 5.—Dvttes or Principats AS RECOMMENDED BY SURVEYS 


Number of 
Nature of Duties Recommended Surveys 
ee eo co oe eebi bist eewksebaneemeaien 65 
IEE ge IE ee EF aE 1 
is aa a. nec ea cian iiuecaubdebieanare 2 
4, Specific types of supervisory duties: 
ee Ce NN ioe cia wae ccnainnelonsciucn sae wanne ek 15 
ee I I ois gs cena new deena cnexe@aeweceeus 10 
Be I GT Nia os ois son ko wib Rohe bossa weslew eee 7 
5. Specific types of administrative duties: 
ee eo iicepbaadawbkieesaernnesseuwen 12 
EE a a ae 4 
of ERT er en ee ee ee er 3 
PE Sy at ridntesnndcenswiiibiakedwamiaeiessesseonmenn 2 


that specific supervisory duties were recommended in only one-half 
aS many surveys as contained the general recommendation that the 
principal should have more supervisory duties. Perhaps this indi- 
cates that the specific type of work to be done depends upon local 
conditions and hence could not be prescribed by the surveys. The 
fact that it was recommended that principals have more administra- 
tive duties in only one case, and yet better general management was 
urged in twelve cases indicates that principals should become better 
managers as well as expert supervisory officers. 


Tue Postrion OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The surveys reveal interesting data concerning the position of the 
principal in the system and within his school. They show that the 
question of the principal’s position has come up in many of the cities 
surveyed. Often there is a difference of opinion as to who is in charge 
of the different phases of the work of supervision, and especially as 
to who is in charge of the instruction carried on in the school. In many 
places the rules and regulations do not specifically indicate the officer 
who is responsible. The question can be broken up into two parts: 
first, Do surveys reveal that duties are definitely allocated, and 
that there is a definite line of authority? Second, Is the princi- 
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pal in full charge of instruction within his school or do others, not 
necessarily his superiors, have charge? The data relating to both 
parts of the question are found in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—DerinitIon oF THE Princrpau’s Duties AND POSITION 


Number of 


Definition of Duties and Position Surveys 
1. Duties well defined and allocated...............cccceccececccceeccecs 10 
2. Duties not defined and no line of authority established................ 26 
3. Principal in full charge and responsible for his school................. 15 
4. Principal not in full charge of his school and not held responsible....... 23 


The data recorded in Table 6 show that many cities do not have 
definite policies concerning these issues. Very often principals do 
not know whether or not they are responsible when questions of 
authority arise. Many times too, some one other than the principal 
is responsible for certain phases of the work of the school. Often 
this means that a supervisor or other representative of the superin- 
tendent has charge of the supervision of instruction in the school. 
In such cases the principal is merely an administrator and not di- 
rectly concerned with the chief business for which the school is oper- 
ated, namely, the teaching of the children. Such practices are nearly 
always condemned by the surveys. The preponderance of opinion 
favors the principal as definitely responsible for all the activities 
within his school. The surveys also advocate definitely allocating 
the duties of principals and of other school officials with whom he 
must codperate with relation to the supervision of instruction in the 
school. 

Table 7 summarizes the recommendations made concerning the 
position of the principal. According to the educational experts repre- 


TABLE 7.—Survey RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE PRINCIPAL’S AUTHORITY 


Number of 
Recommendations Surveys 
1. Allocation of duties, codrdination of work, and a definite line of 
IS osc eere) cea aie a ak ocala au ala aang amare Mm eae emacaelae 33 
2. The principal the chief supervisory officer of his school, responsible and 
I id a Ga etal me ah acca nad rece al ire rar lawrmatiats 42 
3. Some one other than the principal responsible for the instruction in the 
OE ie i a aac baa nulees We RG kdaheaa ME eneeS ca Snheeeheeneeaenee 4 


sented, the principal should have definite duties and should be the 
chief supervisory officer of his school. In only a few cases did sur- 
veys suggest making some one other than the principal responsible for 
the instruction in the school. 
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Tue Type or Person FoR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


The question of the type of person found in the principalship was 
discussed by nearly three-fourths of the surveys. This fact shows the 
existence of great concern about the type of person chosen for the 
principalship. The current practice of some school systems in pro- 
moting teachers to the principalship is not necessarily in conflict 
with the need for leadership among principals. An examination of 
surveys indicates that the investigators usually found that where 
many of the principals had been teachers, especially teachers with 
many years of experience, these same principals were often lack- 
ing in educational leadership. The data relating to this phase of the 
subject is presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8—Tyres or Persons FounpD IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Number of 
Type Surveys 
. A promoted teacher with a long term of experience..............0+6+ 17 
2. A person especially trained for supervisory and administrative work.. 6 
3. Both types 1 and 2 found in the samie City... ...cecccocescecccseoes 2 
4. A non-progressive person lacking in educational leadership............ 28 
5. A person possessing the qualities for educational leadership....... knoe 
6. Both types 4 and 5 found mm the Game CY.....00cccccccsceccccccevers 5 
7. One whose experience was gained in the same city.............eeee00 13 
8. One whose experience was gained outside of the city in which he was 
GEE 55k coset cnsaeauey oise eden passat haeewasanes Cleon aoe ae 


Table 8 shows that many principals were merely promoted teachers, 
lacking in special training, and not possessing the qualities for edu- 
cational leadership. This question of the leadership of the principal 
was given a great deal of attention by the survey directors, and they 
often gave adverse criticisms of the type of leadership found. The 
statement that, “ usually the elementary school principalship is the 
weakest place in the entire system, and one generally finds more dead 
timber in such positions than in any other place ”* is made several 
times, although not always in these exact words. This is a severe 
indictment of the type of person sometimes found in the principal- 
ship. The facts as to where the principal gained his experience seem 
to indicate that there is often more inbreeding than there should be. 

It was difficult to arrive at adequate conclusions concerning the age 
and experience of principals from the data reported in the surveys, 
yet by making approximations from the figures given, it was found 
that the average age of principals was approximately 49 years and 


*Cubberley, E. P. School Organization and Administration: A Concrete Study 
Based on the Salt Lake City Survey. World Book Co., Yonkers, 1915, p. 43. 
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the mean number of years of experience was 22 years. These aver- 
ages are very close to the medians given in the Seventh Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals.’ 

The statement, “as the principal so the school,” is one survey di- 
rectors seem to believe. This maxim is shown in the many specific 
recommendations that a better type of person in the principalship 
would make for better schools. Although much of the work of the 
principal was administrative, the surveys recommend that he should 
be an educator in the constructive sense of that word. Because of his 
direct contact with the work of the school, the principal is the great- 
est factor in making teaching effective. The survey directors also 
agreed that training for teaching differs from the training needed 
by principals. They state that this is true, because the work of the 
principal differs radically from that of the teacher. Table 9 presents 


TABLE 9.—Tyre or Person RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Type of Person Number of 

Surveys 
1. An aggressive educational leader.............c ccc cccccccccccccccccecs 46 

2. A specially trained person capable of being a supervisor and an adminis- 

CE Meehan hank ehes ve CON sobs tae SNEED ERE SKE DRESS BERRA ERTIES 41 
I a os Ga dcaeleibioied 1 
4. One whose experience was gained outside the system.................- 13 
5. One who has the training equivalent to four years of college work...... 5 


a summary of the data relating to the type of person recommended 
for the principalship by the surveys. The figures given in Table 9 
show a marked contrast with those recorded in Table 8. This con- 
trast indicates the agreement of the survey directors in demanding 
a high type of principal to overcome the weakness found in the schools 
surveyed. 


Princrpau’s SALARY 


About one-half of the surveys contain facts about the salaries of 
principals. Usually the surveys discussed teachers’ salaries more ex- 
tensively than they did principals’ salaries. A study of the indi- 
vidual surveys shows a wide range in the salaries received by princi- 
pals. It is apparent that the salaries have increased greatly during 


the years since the earliest surveys. Also, the salaries vary greatly . 


in different sections of the country. Fifteen percent of the surveys 
recommended that the salaries should be increased, but did not state 
the amount. Nineteen percent of the surveys state a definite salary 


* National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Seventh Yearbook, 1928, pp. 168-81. 
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increase. A total of 34 percent of all the surveys contain recom- 
mendations for salary increases for principals. 

In order that the amounts received by principals and the amounts 
recommended for them might be compared, an attempt was made to 
find the median of all the figures given in the surveys., The median 
salary received was $1875 for elementary school principals and $3000 
for high school principals. These medians do not represent the salaries 
of the principals for any period of years. They are the general 
medians of existing salaries since the first surveys, and were com- 
puted merely to give comparisons with the recommendations made 
by the surveys. The median salary of $2666 was recommended for 
elementary school principals and $3812 for high school principals. 
It is interesting to note that the amount recommended is approxi- 
mately $800 higher in each case than the amounts the principals were 
receiving. May we conclude that, in general, principals should receive 
an $800 increase in salary ? The surveys sometimes recommended that 
the salary of the principal should be based on his efficiency, training, 
and the size of his school, as well as on his experience. 


ConcLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are warranted by the data presented in 
the surveys: 

1. The position of the principal is not recognized as surveys would 
have it recognized in a great many of the cities surveyed. The prin- 
cipalship should be exalted. 

2. The principal is one of the most important school officials. His 
position is a strategic one as the key to the whole supervisory situation 
in the schools. 

3. The principal is too often merely an administrator or a pro- 
moted teacher. Frequently, he has no special training for the highly 
technical work he should perform. 

4. Educational leaders, as represented by the survey directors, 
state that the principal should be a supervisory officer without teach- 
ing responsibilities to interfere with this important phase of his work. 

5. Surveys recommend that the principal should be specially 
trained for his work and that he should be an educational leader in 
his community. 

6. Data for the solution of many of the practical problems of the 
school principalship may be found in the school surveys. The survey 
literature is a valuable source of data for use in the discussion of the 
problems of the school principal. 
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TABLE 10—Tue Surveys ExamMinep ror CuHapter II 


Directors of 


Date Name Surveys 
De dcccuhuaad aan oak waa wa wee eae Brown 
, ee I Ss wie signee wana blame Finance Commission 
eee I DEBE be vcircessctwccvecaed Moore 
EE saince cena NN I oh aciara ur scach bb anes unin Judd, Elliott, Strayer 
DE teases naan a EE ne ee Van Sickle 
eee I Ro sc ca ccu ane wamnkawants Deahl 
ee MM oss soy x a ore aha wae wants Potter 
EE scnasdrn mate Pe SN PEs BR icenpua car cwheneceowead Hanus, Goodnow 
er RN oS ec aruig ai aw Cubberley 
re sss cnc oa nieoavcaveiracbew ae Strayer 
MO gnc voscuas Mee ene, GE anc oc ccccvccceccecc Collegiate Alumni 
BOE: cc wiceneeus I Ayres 
ae OE as carn alae eae eee Judd, Bobbitt 
RE ccaineweaae RT a Ae rg eee ee oe ge a Young 
Oe vccncneauet ed a a ee Ayer 
ee .: MONE, Bice cue ceakouiemaceeeaaans Finley 
Re RemvemmOrth, THOR. 5 oi wie c ccc cecssocies Monroe 
WO isvaceadna I oe oe ee eum lietiveuieind Cubberley 
BD \adcuwcanaa NI oe ew iucae nce Deffenbaugh 
BE: sk bcrnw sud Port Townsend, Wash..........<scecess Lull 
Eres ete Be Gt, CBN, oc cenccccccsccces Cubberley 
Me otmcnewuwe San Antonio, Texas.. .................Bobbitt 
 aicakoree TEN sets ora acral ace erg edo ore Jones 
ae NE onda da whedadianeoien Van Sickle, Strayer 
De cekruemeda PE IID gnc cc:a'wnrecvaecsecsneen Ayres 
Re" eee ere Judd, Bobbitt, Cubberley 
SE sinesvanal Grand Rapids, Mich................... Judd 
re. RN I, I ook eran ccesacewtades Bawden 
apap RT COIS in vc cicodacaccdavasoel Ayer 
ee bescakemael CE st an De a ass ala elan a akc orto Brittain 
aE I nk whens umes Van Sickle 
_. Saeee rs er Smith 
eS oo on au nee caeabend Horn 
re: IU Rc siceas vclavakaacendanewnwee Judd 
ee SR Serene: har pee enaeeeae i Strayer, Coffman 
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REE: 8, Se RRREr Wiley 
ship waren incr an vie nenukued General Education Board 
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TABLE 10—Tue Surveys ExamMinep ror Cuapter II (Cont’d) 


Directors of 


Dat Name Surveys 
Oe eo cks sewed NE 6 os rare b ci memtacinaeete Strayer 
eee Pisebeth City, NN. Cosisccccscsceaciece Bawden 
eee ee eer Strayer 
Ree a rene Wiley 
re WO, WE. Wie scncusiuceeieweun Bawden 
6 aiscod wabate WOME, FIG, iodsescsccvicsecs eases Bunker 
rae WU SEES iin cniccniaanersecu< entree Quigley 
BER Fairfield County, Ohio.. ...........0. Landsittel 
oS ae Re fs 22 a soe saaeweeeree Strayer 
SR Ee ee nr Inglis 
MY 8 <0 cae wn ere PANE, TEM acdavsxncckcdaxwCineniees O’Brien 
ee PREMIER, TR, oso cae a cinencaceredaanes Finnegan 
ME its cares New Bedford, Mass. ..........ccccccee. Spaulding 
ED: caravan vase ee EN vin ac cic aed sue eneene Horn 
WO oo oidis ccs cI, BS ccc aiennunieciee cue scaves Deffenbaugh 
ME cxccaye ase RII 555 oo cco Stes once oe anes Bawden 
Sree: RN We oseanvicievwataseenonieds Deffenbaugh 
SE cecsecenma go et Ay eee reer Strayer 
Re a eee ee Strayer 
| Ee eee N,N wok as acest sn sed ates Strayer 
REIS Sete Went Hrertiord, Comm: 2 nos cc ccivcsvcdcs Meredith, Simpson 
| RR ee NE I, acs oor daeeeorsiaennsaen Spencer 
ee NE I 5 vik pine eck weed araw eels Cavins 
ES Sass Sainte orers I NIN hiaaiciasnieimamied’ouviewnut O’Brien 
I ss ccarew iste RES TNs talentedtenwadd sing adioitante Wiley 
DN emesc sees I Yai ho taint totter a. ocaane cacti Monroe 
_ eee PE hoki codnactacsiiucceuswoowsed Chadsey 
Macca seaase oe eee ee ee Strayer 
MY scissor po ae ern ry Ganders 
| ees a eee eT Engelhardt 
ea | Sa ara nee ees Strayer 
Pere Hamilton County, Tenn. .............. Walker 
See os Eee Shelby 
Ee I, Bic o- Hob:cesensavs vecnenin Strayer 
WUE sececwans po re ....+.... Montgomery 
BI co oesvacuracsocel oe a Strayer 
aS ee er omen. Barr 
NY, canhdutcawkbeieeedaclecwenee Strayer 
ree MEE “Avbatidvane chtanmebeneckuae ewe Tigert 
ee I SN Ss ececiwsicnacionssiodcues Engelhardt 
_ ee I NINE 5 iao:..sapadete ceutian Strayer 
_ ae SOOT, PO. aia wiicdcoiniaie Sereseceidisie andere Strayer 
EP GN Be cain bn oreicanwuree sen ciewee Strayer 
eee WU orc sare aeacenwe ca wolanina es Strayer 
rere PN IE ae pisainixdiajeud vcd sadninianslee Sears 
ee Wew Frege, BEM. 6.60.6... cciccesccs Engelhardt 
eee WP SI ic biciicndctvass veeenseucxan Breed 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Ortanno H,. JoHNsSON 
Graduate Student, University of Chicago 


ECENTLY attention has been directed the country over toward 
the important problem involved in the introduction of new and 
inexperienced teachers to their work in city school systems. An 

attempt to ascertain the prevailing practices with reference to the 
problem was made recently in a study under the direction of the 
Department of Education of the University of Chicago.” 

The problem suggests such questions as follows: How are new 
and inexperienced teachers in the city school systems in the United 
States aided in the adaptations they must make? How do the 
officials of city school systems of the United States help the new 
teachers of little or no experience to become reasonably acquainted 
with their teaching situations? Are there any specific things done 
purposely to facilitate the teacher’s acquaintance with local teaching 
conditions? Are such activities well organized into programs, plans, 
and outlines; or are they of an informal nature and carried out in a 
haphazard manner? What is the prevailing tendency, relative to such 
procedures, in the city school systems of the United States? 

Compilation of the data—The study is based on data from two 
general sources: data sent directly from city superintendents, and 
data from professional literature. Direct statements of city super- 
intendents, outlines, programs, plans endorsed by superintendents, 
were primary sources of data. Professional literature and reports of 
superintendents were secondary sources of data. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to five hundred cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and above. Replies were received from two hundred and fifteen 
school systems. 

The principal assumptions underlying the study are, that a teacher 
new to a given school system requires a certain period of time for 
adaptation and adjustment to the new teaching situation, and that 
it is possible to shorten the necessary period of adaptation through 
efforts organized to that end. 








*In codperation with Professors W. H. Burton and W. C. Reavis. 
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When the data were analyzed, the school systems could be classified 
under three major groups, as follows: (1) School systems that em- 
ploy post-normal school agencies in the adjustment of new teachers, 
(2) school systems that codperate with training schools in the adjust- 
ment of new teachers, and (3) school systems indicating little or no 
means of aiding new teachers. These groups consisted of forty-nine, 
eighteen, and one hundred forty-eight school systems respectively. 
The three groups of school systems indicated will be referred to in 
subsequent discussions as Group I, Group II, and Group III, 
respectively. 

Cities using post-normal school agencies—As indicated by the data 
concerning the school systems of Group I, the various agencies used 
for facilitating the adjustment of new teachers are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Tue Post-NorMat Scuoo.t Acencies Usep sy Cities 1n Group I 


Frequency of 


Agency Mention 
5. Gee GO GI a sw ccc nieinss cccivescsccsosvcevows 32 
ee NN CII os is. iieike en ascsceedeeswaieenans 26 
Be ee No aioe pis Sccacininepiweinn Gains ireameeemine 18 
A I rc he cans Green ts waa ore ae eee ete area 8 
i MN PIII i cia ce ecaedemicd beads enemecneas ame eke 6 
6. Informing prior to opening of session................00eeeees 5 
ee yy re rr are 4 
I os os cco galearen baess Sam aieeeate a an ewe em 3 
Oy Il 2 cern ele a ae aca gy nats ahaa oan te ae 3 
DU SR TORCOI 3 MATIN oo c.n ncn dc boys cctecccesacwnenes 2 
IRS SR IEEE SR SELS Oriel ras Sout Cee ies Rene eae esto 2 
12. Follow-up with questionnaires.............cccccccccccceseccs 2 


The total number of school systems using the agencies listed in 
Table 1 is 49. The column of numbers at the right represents the 
frequencies with which the agencies of adjustment were indicated 
by the 49 school systems in Group 1. The specific supervisory 
devices referred to in item 1 are as follows: Supervisory conference, 
demonstration teaching, visitation, and intervisitation. 

The following statement of the San Antonio school system indi- 
eates the use of all the specific supervisory devices, with the excep- 
tion of visitation: 

Group conferences are conducted by the assistant directors in which some 
definite phase of the course of study is discussed, members of the group being 
encouraged to take part in the discussion. A day or two later the assistant 
accompanied by a small number of his group visits a classroom where they 
observe a lesson in which the theories they have discussed in the group meeting 
are applied in a practical classroom situation. After the lesson a follow-up con- 
ference is held in which the classroom teacher takes part. Sometimes the demon- 


stration is given in the room of an expert teacher, in which case the assistant 
does the teaching. 
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A statement from Augusta, Maine, on the use of visitation is typi- 
cal of the statements made by other superintendents concerning this 
device: 

Brief calls are made on all new teachers the first or second day with the 
purpose of checking up the teachers in order to help them at a teachers’ meeting 
held the second afternoon for new teachers only. Anything is explained which 
seems necessary. Questions may be asked in regard to the manner of handling 
pupils, books used, methods of instruction, school requirements, or anything 
teachers desire to know. .... Frequent short visits are made during the first 
month by superintendent and supervisor. 

“Close general supervision ” was indicated as a means of adjust- 
ment by certain school officials, but because of the vagueness of the 
term it will not be discussed. The agency, “ special meetings,” also 
will not be discussed because the term is self-explanatory. 

“ Cadet teaching,’ with the exception of several cities, was indi- 
cated in a general way as a means of aiding teacher adjustment. The 
“cadet system” in operation in Gary, Indiana, is the most out- 
standing procedure of its kind treated in this study. 

The most significant facts concerning the “ cadet system” in the 
school system of Gary, Indiana, are as follows: 

1. Six inexperienced teachers are assigned the teaching load ordinarily given 
to five experienced or regular teachers. The inexperienced teachers teach five 
hours per day instead of the regular six-hour teaching day. 

2. The extra hour of the inexperienced teacher’s day is set aside for directed 
visiting, conference, planning, preparation, and specific laboratory work. 

3. The program is operated in such a way that Teacher A has the first period 


free, Teacher B the second, Teacher C the third, Teacher D the fourth, Teacher 
E the fifth, and Teacher F the sixth. 


4. A seventh teacher known as the “ traveling teacher,” teaches six hours a day 
thus relieving the six apprentices. 


5. The six apprentices work under a director who gives full time to prompting 
the development of the teaching powers of these apprentices. 

6. At the end of each week, the apprentice teachers and the director jointly 
work out a program for the training hours of the next week. 

In Table 1, the term “ special instruction” pertains to special 
courses required of new teachers in some of the school systems. For 
example, the director of research and attendance of the school sys- 
tem of Memphis, Tennessee, reported that all teachers newly inducted 
into the Memphis school system are required to enroll in one or more 
of the following courses: music, art, penmanship, physical education, 
primary methods, and courses in tests and measurements. 

Certain school systems inform the bezinning teachers as to certain 
procedures before the opening of the school session. For example, 


* Rossman, John G. “Apprenticing the Beginning Teacher.” Elementary School 
Journal 22:663-73; May, 1927. 
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the superintendent of the Augusta public schools reports the fol- 
lowing: During the summer certain information in regard to the 
school work is sent to the new teachers, and any questions are 
answered through the office in regard to books, requirements, and so 
forth. 

The term “ aiding social adjustment ” in Table 1 pertains to activ- 
ities such as receptions and socials reported by the officials as instru- 
mental in the adjustment of new teachers. 

“Careful placement” pertains to the practice of placing new 
teachers where the conditions are particularly favorable. The officials 
of a few school systems reported that certain of their schools were 
particularly adapted to the supervision of new teachers. 

According to the data, the type of experience gained by new teach- 
ers in “ substitute teaching,” is somewhat like that gained under the 
term “cadet teaching” of Table 1. There is a slight distinction, 
however, as the teachers doing substitute work may or may not teach 
regularly, while those doing cadet teaching usually teach regularly. 

The term “ regular teachers’ meetings ” is self-explanatory. The 
item “ transfer” in Table 1 pertains to the practice of shifting teach- 
ers about within given school systems as a means of adjustment. 

The officials of some school systems reported that special question- 
naires were sent to new teachers to secure data that would help to 
plan attacks on the adjustment difficulties. 

Cities codperating with the training schools—It has been indicated 
that Group II consists of 18 school systems in which procedures 
for adjusting the new teachers are carried out in connection with 
the training schools. In the majority of the school systems of 
this group the chief way is to adapt the new teachers through the 
practice teaching done in connection with the city training schools. 
Nearly all of the teachers of the school systems of this group are 
required to spend a certain period of preparation at some training 
school. Usually, this is a local or city training school. These train- 
ing colleges use the public schools for the practice teaching required 
of student teachers. 

Four school systems of Group II are particularly distinguished by 
their procedures. In these systems new teachers have both practice 
teaching and the advantage of close follow-up supervision by the 
training schools. These school systems include: Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The adjustment of new teachers in these cities was pointed 
out as one of the main interests of the officials of the city training 

schools. The officials of these training schools believe that the task 


‘ 


ee 
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of the training institutions should not end simply with the gradua- 
tion of the student teacher, but includes the adjustment of beginning 
teachers to their work in the school systems. This idea is expressed 
in the following statement received from the superintendent of the 
Boston school system : 

The graduates of the Boston Teachers College, the main source of our supply, 
f° - assigned as substitutes and temporary teachers immediately after graduation. 
\ util their appointment as permanent teachers—a term varying from three 
months to a year or more, dependent upon their position on the merit list—they 
are visited regularly by the supervisors from the Department of Practice and 
Training who have oversight of the unappointed teachers. As a result of these 
visits and many individual conferences, the beginners are adjusted to their 
problems. 

When these teachers are appointed to permanent positions in the primary 
schools they are visited by the primary supervisors. These supervisors give each 
year extension courses on primary methods for teachers in service. Through these 
courses, individual conferences, and classroom supervision, the work in the primary 
school is carefully followed. 


Visitation, demonstration, individual conferences, and group con- 
ferences are indicated as important devices in the follow-up super- 
vision of the training schools of Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
Kansas City. 

Before beginning the discussion of the third major group of school 
systems, the importance of the supervisory devices mentioned in con- 
nection with Groups I and II should be emphasized. Such supervisory 
devices as conferences, demonstration, intervisitation,’ and visita- 
tion,’ are well recognized by authorities on supervision. It is inter- 
esting to note that supervisory devices of such theoretical significance 
are used frequently in the teacher-adjustment procedures of a rela- 
tively large number of school systems of Groups I and II. 

Cities not reporting organized adjustment agencies—Group III 
consists of the 148 public school systems that reported little or no 
means of aiding the adjustment of new teachers. In this group 
of school systems, there are three distinct subgroups. The first sub- 
group consists of school systems whose officials recognize the prob 
lem suggested, as shown by the unorganized means reported. Super- 
vision, substitute teaching, aid given new teachers by co-workers, and 
the practice of lessening the teaching loads of the beginning teachers 


* Barr, A. S., and Burton, W. H. The Supervision of Instruction. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1926, pp. 158-59. 

* Cubberley, E. P. The Principal and His School. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1923, pp. 468-70. 

* Barr, A. S., and Burton, W. H., op. cit., p. 433. 

‘Burton, W. H. Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1922, pp. 397-98. 
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were the chief means found in the statements of these school officials. 
Eighty-seven school systems were included in this first subgroup. 

The second subgroup consists of five school systems. As the replies 
received from these cities afforded for the study neither positive nor 
negative data, it is not necessary to say more concerning them. 

The third subgroup consists of 56 school systems. These ee 
reported no specific means for adjusting new teachers to their wor" 

Conclusions—As was suggested in the beginning, the aim of this 
article was to consider the procedures for adjusting new elementary 
school teachers to their work in the city school systems of the United 
States, and to set forth the prevailing practices. 

The intangible nature of the problem made it unwise to draw many 
exact inferences in regard to particular school systems. Some of the 
sources of data, such as mimeographed letters, bulletins, programs, 
schedules and so forth, were not easily classified and analyzed. The 
questionnaire method of collecting data has certain well known weak- 
nesses. Yet, in spite of these limitations, the following conclusions 
are ventured : 

First, the procedures in helping new teachers, as reported in this 
study, were phases of, or closely related to, the supervisory functions 
of school systems. 

Second, school systems having well defined schemes for adjusting 
the new teachers are limited in number. In only a few places have 
the officials of the school systems brought about organized efforts to 
solve the problem of teacher adjustment. 

Third, there are enough procedures in actual operation to indicate 
that the matter is an important one and that school systems may profit 
by a well organized program of teacher guidance. 

One-third or 67 of the school systems included in the study 
have some definite procedures as to the problem of teacher adjust- 
ment. Just where to draw the line between the school systems having 
the most definite procedures and the school systems having the least 
definite procedures cannot be decided. The important fact is that 
certain school systems do possess organized procedures to facilitate 
the adjustment of new teachers. 

The basic materials of the study indicate that the schoo! systems 
in the following cities have well defined teacher adjustment pro- 
grams: Boston, Massachusetts; Cincinnati, Ohio; Decatur, Illinois; 
Detroit, Michigan; Gary, Indiana; Kansas City, Missouri; Los 
Angeles, California; and San Antonio, Texas. Probably other school 
systems possess significant procedures for aiding new teachers in 
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adjustment, but the above cities were outstanding in this particular 
study. 

Fourth, certain well organized devices of supervision hold promi- 
nent places in the school systems with organized programs for aiding 
new teachers. These outstanding supervisory devices include con- 
ferences, demonstration, visitation, and intervisitation. 

Fifth, in a certain school system practice teaching is the chief 
means of facilitating the adjustment of new teachers. With adequate 
supervision this device probably serves as an unusually helpful 
adjustment procedure. 

Siath, officials of a few school systems, recognizing that the begin- 
ning teachers need special attention, have codperated with city train- 
ing schools in providing extensive supervision. The training-school 
officials stated that the duty of the training schools did not end with 
the graduation of the student teacher, but extended to the supervi 
sion of the beginning teachers after their appointments. The descrip- 
tions of the procedures of adjustment of Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and Kansas City were particularly promising. 

Seventh, in the majority of school systems reporting there is no 
organized effort toward helping the new teachers become adjusted 
to their positions. One hundred and forty-three school systems, or 
approximately two-thirds of the school systems included in the study, 
confirm this conclusion. Reports indicate that in most of the school 
systems of the country informal aid to new teachers constitutes the 
principal efforts toward their adjustment. 

Eighth, the study indicates that there was no positive relationship 
between the sizes of school systems and definiteness of the adjust- 
ment procedures used with new teachers. Some of the largest school 
systems pay little or no attention to the new teachers. Some of the 
smaller school systems have well organized procedures for adjusting 
new teachers. 























CHAPTER IV 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


C. W. CRANDELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Michigan 


HE INCREASE of variations in school organization that has 

occurred in recent years has made the problem of the articula- 

tion of the work of the several agents a matter of great moment. 
Principals, general supervisors, and special supervisors have many 
dual responsibilities. Does this overlapping mean conflicts in au- 
thority ? What should elementary school principals do about it ? 

A questionnaire was used to ascertain what uniformity or lack of 
uniformity of practice exists in certain cities in allocating responsi- 
bilities to principals and supervisors. Questions were asked to ascer- 
tain the understanding among principals and supervisors in cities of 
medium size, as to the nature and extent of their responsibilities. 

Replies were received from 57 principals, 25 special supervisors, 
and 32 superintendents, assistant superintendents, and other general 
supervisors in 62 cities. From the 57 principals and 20 special 
supervisors 20 paired comparisons were made of the same school 
systems. 

The total number of and percent of dual or multiple responsibili- 
ties of agents is shown in Table 1. The replies of 57 principals show 


TABLE 1—Tue Dua ResponsIsiities oF AGENTS AS SHOWN FROM THE 
Repwies oF Firry-SeveN PriNncIPpALs 


Percent 


Number of Number of Column 2 is 
Agents Responsible for Performing the Same Activities Cases Possibilities of Column 3 
1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Principal, General Supervisor............... 207 652 31+ 
2. Principal, Special Supervisor................ 168 626 26+ 
3. Principal, General Supervisor, Special Super- 
PME dr fra RRR aah Ron Monaco etree ee 137 607 22 
4. General Supervisor, Special Supervisor...... 42 357 11 
5. Principal, Superintendent .............+e06. 22 225 9 
6. Principal, Superintendent, General Super- 
WINS sob uni cite cmucnah ute kore poe inc ee ee 13 197 6+ 
7. Principal, Superintendent, Special Super- 
| RAEI PENS RENE R ire ater ered A Pay Nec aN rege eR REE A tear 24 396 6+- 
8. Principal, Assistant Principal................ 10 177 5 


The table is to be read: The principal and general supervisor are responsible for performing the 
same activities in 207 cases out of a possible 652 or an overlapping of 31 percent in their duties. 
Only the most frequently mentioned replies are given in this table. 
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overlappings of functions between principal and general supervisor; 
principal and special supervisor; and principal, general and special 
supervisors. There is much less overlapping between general super- 
visor and special supervisor; principal and superintendent; princi- 
pal, superintendent, and general supervisor; and principal and assis- 
tant principal. 


TABLE 2.—Tue Dua Responsrstuities or AGENTS AS SHOWN FROM THE 
Repiies OF TWENTY-Five SpeciAL SUPERVISORS 


Number of Number of an is 
Agents Responsible for Performing the Same Activities Cases Possibilities of Column 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Principal, General Supervisor............... 20 120 16 
2. Principal, Special Supervisor ............... 87 425 20+ 
3. Principal, General Supervisor, Special Super- 
I era etal es oil, clad aks Ge acre Were 21 154 14 
4. General Supervisor, Special Supervisor...... 11 72 15 


Read table as follows: The principal and general supervisor are responsible for performing the 
same activities in 20 cases out of a possible 120, or an overlapping of 16 percent in their duties. 

There were other combinations of agents indicated, but the numbers were so small as to render 
them of little or no value in making comparisons, therefore all combinations of less than 10 per- 
cent are omitted. 

Table 2 shows the number of and percents of dual or multiple re- 
sponsibilities of agents as shown from the replies of 25 special super- 
visors. The overlapping is smaller but of the same type as that indi- 
cated by the replies of the principals. The main dual responsibili- 
ties are between principal and special supervisor; principal and gen- 
eral supervisor; general supervisor and special supervisor; principal, 
general supervisor, and special supervisor. 


TABLE 3.—Tue Dvat ResPoNSIBILITIES OF AGENTS AS SHOWN FROM THE 
Repuies oF THIRTY-I wo GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


Number of Number of ont is 

Agents Responsible for Performing the Same Activities Cases Possibilities of Column 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Principal, General Supervisor............... 203 464 43 
2. Principal, Special Supervisor................ 39 288 13 

3. Principal, General Supervisor, Special Super- 

ee es no ee eee oer 126 427 29 
4. General Supervisor, Special Supervisor...... 65 309 21 


Read table as follows: The principal and general supervisor are responsible for performing the 
same activities in 203 cases out of a possible 464, or an overlapping of 43 percent in their duties. 

All combinations showing an overlapping of less than 10 percent are omitted. 

The term general supervisors is used to include: superintendents, assistant superintendents, and 
others with general supervisory duties. 

Table 3 shows the dual or multiple responsibilities of agents noted 
in the replies of 32 general supervisors. There are main overlappings 
of work between the principal and general supervisor; principal, 
general supervisor, and special supervisor; general supervisor and 


special supervisor; and principal and special supervisor. 
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In Tables 1, 2, and 3, the overlapping of responsibilities by princi- 
pal and general supervisor is given first rank in the replies of the 
principals and general supervisors, and second rank by the special 
supervisors. Overlapping of duties between the principal and spe- 
cial supervisor is given first rank in the replies of the special 
supervisors, second rank by the principals, and fourth rank by the 
general supervisors. Dual responsibilities between principal, general 
and special supervisor is given second rank by the general super- 
visors, third rank by the principals, and fourth rank by special super- 
visors. Overlapping between the general supervisor and special 
supervisor is given third rank by the general supervisors and special 
supervisors, and fourth rank by the principals. 


TABLE 4—Tue Dvat REsponsIBILITIES AS SHOWN FROM THE REPLIES OF THE 
PAIRING OF TWENTY SPECIAL SUPERVISORS FROM THE SAME CITIES 


Are the Dual Responsibilities Noted 





Agent Yes No Omitted Total 
I ira saica tone a aeacatnmaarh rotate 177 173 66 416 
Special Supervisor ................. 114 213 89 416 
Both, Principal, Special Supervisor.. 47 233 24 304 


Table 4 should be read: From the replies of 20 pairings of princi- 
pals and special supervisors, the principals indicated 177 dual re- 
sponsibilities, and the special supervisors indicated 114 dual responsi- 
bilities, while both recognized 47 identical dual responsibilities. Thus 
principals and special supervisors “ Both ” recognized 26 percent. of 
the dual responsibilities recognized by the principal alone and the 
principals and special supervisors “ Both ” recognized 41 percent of 
the dual responsibilities recognized by the special supervisors alone. 


TABLE 5—Are Conrvicts RecoGNizep BY PriNnctipaLs, SpeciAL SUPERVISORS, AND 
GENERAL SUPERVISORS? 


Percent 
Number of Number of Column 2 
Noted Possible is of 
Agent Conflicts Cases Column 83 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I go oc rs enon ndwsaneeeeReKNaaee eae 38 652 8 
EE NE oo rcceccvcearnenticenexens 6 211 3— 
CAOOUNE DATED ooo sv concenvcdecnssececess 8 464 2— 


Table 5 shows a relatively low percent of actual conflicts, although 
the preceding tables indicate a relatively high overlapping of respon- 
sibilities. 

Acceptance of responsibility for certain activities is shown in Table 


6 which summarizes the replies of 57 principals, 25 special super- 
visors and 32 general supervisors. Entire responsibility is assumed 
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by the special supervisors in 37 percent of the possible number of 
cases; by the principals in 35 percent of the possible number of 
cases, and by the general supervisor in 25 percent of the possible 
number of cases. There is failure here to recognize the principal 
“in control of his building.” 


TABLE 6—Entime ResPponsmpivity ror Certain Activities AccepTep By AGENT 


Number Percent 

Accepting Possible Column 2 
Responsi- Number is of 

Agent bility of Cases Column 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
EES Cee ce ee ee ee ee 736 2052 35 
EE nn eer 335 900 37 
DOIN ick es ckvecenvicsvewandvaccos 293 1150 25 


CoNCLUSIONS 


I. There were relatively few recognized conflicts as compared with 
recognized dual or multiple responsibilities. This may have been 
due to several reasons, among which the following may be suggested: 


1. Hesitancy to indicate actual conflict. 

2. No grave situation existing caused by overlapping respon- 
sibilities. 

3. A feeling that even though dual or multiple responsibili- 
ties exist, conflict is not present because of codperative efforts 
of the agents involved. 

4. Lack of uniformity in definition of terms. 


II. The several agents view school activities in the light of their 
own interests and departments, rather than in the light of the curricu- 
lum as a whole. 

III. It appears that there is a decided lack of understanding on 
the part of supervisors and principals as to the nature and extent 
of their responsibilities. This may be due to faulty organization. It 
would seem that a type of organizatiun should be encouraged which 
defines and allocates the activities of the several agents, and reduces 
or eliminates overlapping responsibilities of the agents within a school. 

IV. The study presents specific questions for the consideration of 
the principal: What ought the principal to do about the situation ? 
What ought to be his attitude in coming to a professional recognition 
of his job? In what way will he prove himself skilful enough to war- 
rant the delegation of functions to him? When will principals be 
prepared to assume genuine supervisory control of their schools? 
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CoMPLETE TABULATIONS 


Tables 7, 8, 9 and 10 are to be studied in connection with the 
items on pages 177 and 178. The reader is reminded that replies 
were received from 57 principals, 25 special supervisors, and 32 
general supervisors. 


TABLE 7.—Types or Entire Responstsivities AccepTep ACCORDING TO COMBINED 
REPLIES OF PRINCIPALS, SPECIAL SUPERVISORS, AND GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


Activity Principal Special Supervisor General Supervisor 
Number Actual No. Actual Number Actual Number 
A 1 13 17 10 
2 4 20 10 
3 16 17 12 
4 21 13 8 
5 24 10 11 
6 18 3 17 
7 15 7 16 
8 8 20 15 
9 32 8 6 
10 10 18 8 
11 14 8 12 
12 7 9 7 
13 15 10 7 
B 1 19 2 13 
2 3 16 12 
C 13 4 4 
D 18 12 12 
E 9 3 3 
F 1 23 14 6 
13 15 6 
G 11 8 9 
Hia 17 10 8 
b 19 8 8 
c 17 8 8 
d 21 11 § 
2 35 8 6 
3 39 8 5 
I 1 23 8 5 
2 19 7 7 
3 25 10 6 
4 22 13 3 
5 34 6 3 
J 43 0 4 
K 49 0 2 
L 30 0 7 
M 27 4 9 
None omitted J-K-L omitted None omitted 
in list in list in list 


Explanation: The numbers in the first column under activity number, refer to the several items 
of the questionnaire—A 1, means “‘ controls methods’; A 2, “ provides outlines of required work.” 
See the questionnaire at the end of this chapter. 
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Table 7 shows that the greatest variation in the recognition of the 
acceptance of entire responsibilities by the supervisory agents exists 
in matters pertaining to the directing of teaching activities, the con- 
trol of teachers’ programs and the directing of experimental work. 

Table 8 shows the frequency of the types of dual responsibilities 
from the replies of 57 principals; Table 9 shows the frequency of 


TABLE 8.—Frequency or Tyre or Duat RESPONSIBILITIES AS SHOWN BY THE 
REPLIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Principal 
General General 
Principal Principal Supervisor Supervisor 
Activity General Special Special Special 
Number Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor 
A 1 8 7 7 5 
2 5 4 3 12 
3 6 5 6 2 
4 5 11 5 ¥a 
5 8 5 2 l 
6 7 6 2 
7 10 5 3 i 
8 5 8 6 2 
9 4 3 2 2 
10 8 11 10 l 
11 13 9 5 1 
12 10 6 5 l 
13 8 10 11 ea 
B il 8 1 2 2 
2 4 3 5 4 
C 10 8 11 1 
D 7 8 4 
E 7 9 12 
F 1 6 8 5 ‘3 
2 5 8 4 4 
G 3 6 1 3 
Bm is 1 4 2 
b 2 4 3 
c 2 2 2 
d 2 4 1 = 
2 3 4 1 
3 2 3 a 1 
I 1 5 5 4 - 
2 2 4 3 1 
3 5 3 4 
4 3 10 4 
5 2 ica 4 
J 7 1 
K 2 wil 
L 7 
M 8 


Read table as follows: From the replies of 57 principals, in 8 cases the control of methods is 
shared by the principal and general supervisor ; in 7 cases it is shared by the principal and special 
supervisor; in 7 cases it is shared by the principal, general supervisor, and special supervisor ; and 
in 5 cases it is shared by the general supervisor and special supervisor. 

The activity number in the first column refers to the number of the question on the questionnaire 
as given at the end of this chapter. 
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the type of dual responsibilities from the replies of 25 special super- 
visors, and Table 10 shows the frequency of 32 general supervisors. 
These tables agree closely with Table 7 in that the widest overlapping 
of responsibilities occurs in matters pertaining to the directing of 


TABLE 9.—FrequENCy oF THE Types oF Duau REeEspPoNsIBILITY AS SHOWN FROM 
THE Repiies oF SPECIAL SUPERVISORS 


Principal 
General General 
Principal Principal Supervisor Supervisor 
Activity General Special Special Special 
Number Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor 
& 4 1 2 2 fa 
2 i 1 v l 
3 1 2 1 1 
4 1 1 
5 1 4 
6 2 2 “os 
7 1 2 1 th 
8 1 2 
9 4 a 
10 aa 1 1 2 
11 1 1 4 1 
12 2 4 1 
13 5 4 
B 1 ai 1 1 
2 1 1 ~ 
C 1 7 4 1 
D 1 4 ae 
E 1 4 5 
F 1 3 1 
2 1 1 ~ 
7 5 1 2 
mB (Ula 1 
b - 1 ke 1 
c an 1 1 wig 
d ae 1 = 1 
2 I 1 ae 
3 3 1 2 
§ 3 4 1 av 
2 3 1 1 
3 3 1 1 
4 << 5 1 
5 1 3 1 
J 1 1 1 
K 3 2 
L 3 1 se 
M 1 5 1 


Read table as follows: From the replies of 25 special supervisors, in one case the control of 
methods is shared by the principal and general supervisor ; in two cases it is shared by the principal 
and special supervisor ; and in two cases it is shared by the principal, general supervisor, and special 
supervisor. 


For meaning of the activity numbers see the questionnaire at the end of this chapter. 
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teaching activities, the control of teachers’ programs, and the direct- 
ing of experimental work. 

All tables show that the persons in each group have a tendency to 
view school activities in the light of their own interests. 


TABLE 10.—Frequency or tHE Tyres or Duat RESPONSIBILITY AS SHOWN FROM 
THE Rep.ies oF GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


Principal 
General* General 
Principal Principal Supervisor Supervisor 
Activity General Special Special Special 
Number Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor 
A l 7 1 6 2 
2 4 1 2 7 
3 2 2 2 5 
4 6 3 3 2 
5 7 1 1 2 
6 2 1 1 
7 7 - 1 1 
8 1 2 1 5 
9 $ 1 1 
10 8 1 8 1 
11 7 4 
12 10 “s 2 
13 7 2 l 
B 1 3 2 1 1 
2 2 7 4 6 
C 9 1 13 l 
D 11 2 a 3 
E 8 2 13 eon 
F 1 5 4 7 l 
2 7 3 5 3 
G 3 2 5 5 
H la 1 2 2 1 
b 2 1 l l 
c 2 1 2 
d 2 2 “a 
2 4 1 
3 5 1 
3 6 6 1 
2 7 - 2 1 
3 3 1 6 2 
4 5 3 7 
5 4 3 
J 8 1 
K 6 me 1 
L 7 1 sa 
M 6 3 1 


Read table as follows: From the replies of 32 general supervisors, in seven cases the control of 
methods is shared by the principal and general supervisor; in one case it is shared by the principal 
and special supervisor; in six cases it is shared by the principal, general supervisor, and special 
supervisor ; and in two cases it is shared by the general supervisor and special supervisor. 

For the meaning of the activity numbers see the questionnaire at the end of this chapter. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following instructions were included in the questionnaire: 
Please place a check mark in the proper column to indicate what 
agent is responsible for the several functions listed. If more than 
one agent performs the same function, indicate by placing a check 
mark in the column, under IJ, under each agent performing that 
function. !n case conflicts in authority arise because of divided re- 
sponsibility in executing any listed function, place a check mark for 
that function under ITT. 


II. Agent 


i : r ——| Ill. 
i. Panetion Princi- | Aee't General Special | Conflict 
pal | Prine. _ | Super- 
| visor 





A. Directing Teaching Activities. | 
1. Controls methods 


2. Provides outlines of required | 
GHEE senkebisitesianisenan | 


3. Sets up achievement standards | 
SEN wadaiiluksinneubinak 
] 


4. Measures progress of pupils... | 


or 


. Develops study directions..... | | 


6. Arranges visiting days for 
ere ee 





~I 


. Determines nature of teachers’ | 
WHEE adeaseccosoeneaters 


8. Demonstration teaching ...... | 





| 
9. Plans visitation program in} | 


FE err | 


10. Plans conferences ............ | | 

= —E 

11. Suggests reading applicable for| | 

Se eee | | 

12. Develops standards for self-| | 
IMprOveMeRt .......cccesee 


13. Conducts teachers’ meetings .. 


| 
| 
a= } 
B. Control of Teachers’ Programs. | | ag _ 
1. Fixes time allotment .......... | 


2. Determines course of study.... | 

| 

C. Measures progress and efficiency 
OF CURRED on ccckceccccceccans | 





| 
D. Directs experimental work....... | | 
| 





7 
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QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 





I, Function 





». Rates teachers 


. Approval 


. Controls 


. Control of requisitions (instruc-| 


tional) 
1. Quantity 


2. Quality 


er 


of special 


. Clerical work 


1. Written reports of 
a. Visitations 


b. Meetings 


c. Conferences 


er 


d. Work covered 


2. Supply accounting 


3. Inventories 


. Publicity and Community Con- 


tacts. 
1. Interviews with reporters...... 


2. Written articles 


3. Annual report 


4. Exhibits 


ey 


5. Community meetings 


. Controls pupils’ promotions...... 


classification of 
pupils 


ee 


. Controls size of classes........... 


. Who is principally responsible for|_ 








equipment.| 


II. Agent 
’ General | Special 
As 
Prine | Super- | Super- 


visor visor 





Ill, 
Conflict 
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CHAPTER V 


NEXT STEPS IN SUPERVISION FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


Artuur §S. Gist 
Principal, Training School, State Teachers College, San Francisco, California 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of the elementary school principal, 
there seem to be several important tendencies in supervision. The 
most important are as follows: 


1. Clearcut conceptions of the aims, technics, and ultimate results of supervision. 

2. Adequate allocation of functions among the various officials having super- 
visory duties. 

3. Thorough training for supervision, both the pre-service type and the in- 
service type. 

4. Intelligent and sympathetic recognition of the major human problems in- 
volved in such undertakings. 

5. The codrdination of all plans, purposes, and functions in one administrative 
department, that each official will render the highest type of service possible 
in his field. 


Because of the limited space, I shall treat only the last mentioned 
phase of this question, that of codrdination. In discussing codrdina- 
tion of supervisory efforts, I shall limit my paper to the principals’ 
attitude toward this important movement. It is largely an adminis- 
trative question, based upon our conceptions of the most practical 
functions for each group to perform, and upon the exigencies of 
local situations. 

To secure some idea of the attitude of the principals of the coun- 
try toward their functions in supervision and in administration, and 
their relationships toward the supervisors in such duties, a question- 
naire study was made. This study included the following questions: 

1. Should the principal assume some responsibility for the instruction of sub- 
jects for which there are several supervisors? 

2. Should the principal take the initiative in discovering problems which arise 
in the teaching of the special subjects in his school? 

3. Should the principal attempt to prevent an over-emphasis upon any of the 
special subjects? 

4. Should the special supervisor have any administrative duties within the 
school? 

5. Would supervisors be justified in reporting to the superintendent’s office any 
principal who showed little or no interest in her subject? 

6. Would she be justified in reporting him when he continually seems to be 
unable to discover the major problems in teaching her subject? 
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7. Should the principal and supervisor confer regarding the rating of teachers 
in the special subjects? 

8. What is the primary purpose of the supervisor’s rating of teachers? 

9. What is your basic attitude toward special supervisors? 

Questionnaires were sent to 142 principals in various parts of the 
country, at least two being selected in each state. Eighty-eight replies 
were received, or 61.9 percent of the broadcast. This is an excellent 
return for a single broadcast not followed by a second request. The 
replies represent 37 states and the District of Columbia. States not 
replying include Nevada, South Carolina, Kansas, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Montana, New Hampshire, Maine, and Tennessee, 
The numbers of replies from each state ranged from one to six. 

Tabulation of the replies by city size shows an emphasis upon the 
large cities. This condition is due to the mailing list which included 
many outstanding principals who are employed in the larger cities. 
Probably this condition is fortunate for many smaller cities do not 
employ special supervisors. The distribution of the return is given 


in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—DistrisuTion oF THE QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES BY City Size 


City Size Number Percent 
I sod ur mcliiid nat iaiinlakeoenwadamenntenene anes 56 63.7 
CS cc cvie ae Wad ENS ROSS Mee neha eeesalaee ae 20 22.7 
en ein ceca avenwadnnbiehuskewawenws ~ © 10.2 
aod soda arin ennena Neue Gh Kebewnerew ees 2 23 
EE Ee eee Eee 1 1.1 
MN casi alatc Mahesh ai eata Pabst 5 Alas aang bial ae leloracias 88 100.0 
TABLE 2 
Question Answer Number Percent 
Should the principal assume soME responsi- a 7 6 
bility for the instruction of subjects for <~ 
i ‘ ial s “ 9 — — 
which there are special supervisors? Total 88 100.0 


The replies to Question 1 have been indicated in Table 2. It will 
be noted that the principals were in complete agreement. Certain 
comments are: 


1. He is the responsible head of the school in all respects. 

2. The responsibility which the principal should assume is that of giving the 
special subject the intimate supervision and general development that cannot be 
given by the special supervisor. 

3. The principal is the supervising head of his building. He therefore cannot 
escape the responsibility for the kind of teaching that is done in his building. 

4. I believe a principal is responsible to some extent for all teaching in his 
building. 
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TABLE 3 
Question Answer Number Percent 
=e F [ Yes 66 75 
Should the principal TAKE THE INTIATIVE in No 20 227 
discovering problems which arise in the No report 2 23 
teaching of the special subjects in his ok 
°) 
choo! Total 88 100. 


The tabulation for Question 2 is given in Table 3. On this ques- 
tion there was a tendency for the group to “ break up,” or to be less 
positive. Some interpreted the phrase “taking the initiative” as 
not permitting others to take the first step. Certain comments are: 


1. The teacher should take the initiative, as she is in touch with the children 
in her room. But it is the business of the principal to help her if necessary and 
by all means lead her to take such a step. 

2. The statement is a little strong. Certainly the principal should not be barred 
from taking the initiative—but it does not follow that the principal should be 
depended upon when there is adequate supervision and understanding on the part 
of those heading special departments. 

3. I answered “no” because I believe it is primarily the job of the “ consulting 
expert ”—the special supervisor. The principal should be willing to investigate, 
listen to both sides, and make any necessary administrative adjustments. 

4. He is responsible for proper codrdination of subject matter and activities and 
for a progressive régime. Of course, the special teacher should also take the 
initiative. 


TABLE 4 


Question Answer Number Percent 
Yes 85 96.6 
Should the principal arrEMpT TO PREVENT an | No 2 23 
unusual emphasis upon any of the special No report 1 1.1 
subjects? — —— 
{ Total 88 100.0 


The report on Question 3 has been tabulated in Table 4. Once 
again there is unanimity of opinion toward concentrating the au- 
thority in the hands of the principal. The principal seems to serve 
as “ governor ” for the machinery. Comments are: 

1. This is the only way to keep a well-balanced sense of values in a school. 

2. Most certainly they should codrdinate all the subjects and see to it that no 
one subject is over-emphasized to the detriment of other subjects. 


3. A competent administrator will demand a well-balanced program. 
4. No, unless it becomes a hobby. 


TABLE 5 


Question Answer Number Percent 
Yes 77 87.5 
, ; N 10 114 
Should the special supervisor have any AD- “a 
, sa No report 1 1.1 
MINISTRATIVE duties within any school? Bs 
Total 88 100.0 
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Turning now to the second part of the questionnaire we have tabu- 
lated in Table 5 the returns for Question 4. The answers show that 
these principals have not been stampeded into an attitude which 
would exclude supervisors from all authority. Administration seems 
to be a secondary concern of supervisors. Comments are: 


1. The supervisor is the consulting expert and as such is only incidentally con- 
cerned with administration. 

2. The supervisor may be of great help in administrative duties, but he should 
always work in conjunction with the principal. The principal must not be an auto- 
crat, but he must be the head of his school. 

3. The principal must be the administrator of his building, but a supervisor has 
a right to expect the principal to simplify problems of routine so far as the in- 
struction is concerned. 


TABLE 6 
Question Answer Number Percent 
Would the supervisor be justified in report- (Yes 79 89.8 
ing to the superintendent’s office any prin- | No 9 102 
cipal who SHOWED LITTLE OR NO INTEREST in — —. 
her subject? Total 88 100.0 


The report on Question 5 has been tabulated in Table 6. The re- 
turn on this question is interesting, for we might expect principals 
to assume a “ defensive”’ attitude. The returns indicate a reasona- 
ble attitude toward supervisors. Comments are: 


1. There would be something serious the matter with a principal who did not 
take an interest in every subject taught in his building. The superintendent should 
know it. A supervisor should have the same right ethically to discuss the principal 
with his superior officer or vice versa. 

2. The principal who is not constructively interested in a given subject is failing 
to meet his responsibility and should be reported. 

3. As I understand it the supervisor is one who comes into a school to supervise 
the teachers not the principal. 


TABLE 7 
Question Answer Number Percent 
Yes 73 82.9 
Would she be justified in reporting the prin- |e 11 12.5 
cipal when he CONTINUALLY seems to be 2 No report 4 46 
unable to discover the major problems in — — 
teaching her subject in his school? [ Total 88 100.0 


The tabulations on Question 6 are given in Table 7. Once again 
we principals are subjected to a question which touches our “ pride,” 
if not our authority. Naturally we did not agree entirely, but the 
majority are reasonable toward the supervisors. There is some 
tendency to urge a conference with the principal before the super- 
visor reports to the superintendent. Comments are: 
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1. If the principal is unable to discover major problems in a given subject then 
he becomes one who ought to be expertly supervised. If the director and super- 
visor are unable to enlarge his vision and interest, then through the director his 
case should be brought before the superintendent. 

2. I answered “ yes,” but would like to add that supervisors should first “ talk 
over” with the principal the state of affairs, before reporting to the superintendent. 

3. To answer “ yes” to this question would be to place the special supervisor 
over the principal. He should be his expert advisor. 

4. I do not want to see the incompetent principal protected, but it is not the job 
of the supervisor to ferret him out. As soon as the supervisor becomes a tale 
bearer so soon does she lose her value to the system as a supervisor. It is the job 
of the superintendent and assistant superintendents to discover the short-comings 
of the principals. 


TABLE 8 
Question Answer Number Percent 
Should the principal and the supervisor confer = " po 
regarding the rating of teachers in the spe- 4 ~*° 
: a te® a anata 
cial subjects? | Total 88 100.0 


The tabulations on Question 7 are given in Table 8. There seems 
to be considerable agreement that principals and supervisors should 
confer when rating teachers. Some thought the ratings should be 
assembled in the Central Office. Comments are: 

1. This would depend upon the purpose of rating; if to inform the superin- 
tendent, “ no”; if to improve the teacher, “ yes.” 

2. I have always done so. It enables me to recognize meritorious work and to 


discipline shirkers. 
3. I think it is better for the superintendent to assemble ratings. 


TABLE 9 
Question Answer Number Percent 
Administrative 6 69 
Check the primary purpose of a supervisor’s | Supervisory 82 93.1 
rating of teachers, as you see it. — sensei 
Total 88 100.0 


The returns on Question 8 are tabulated in Table 9. The princi- 
pals agree that the supervisor’s ratings should not be for administra- 
tive purposes. Several dissented from this view, probably due to a 
different interpretation of terms. Comments are: 

1. Any rating of teachers should be supplementary to that of the principal. Such 
ratings should be for phases of technic and teaching power. 

2. The supervisor’s rating is administrative and becomes one factor in the final 
rating given a teacher. 

The replies to Question 9 are given in Table 10. In so far as the 
larger cities are concerned, the supervisor is rapidly becoming a 
consulting expert. Some principals indicated that “ demonstration 
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teaching ” would be one of the activities of the expert. No principal 


checked the term “ intruder.” Comments are: 


1. In some instances supervisors are both demonstration teachers and consulting 
experts, particularly in small cities. 

2. First duty is that of consulting expert, although I also consider them demon- 
stration teachers. 

3. The supervisor is a consulting expert in her subject. As such she will find 
opportunity for demonstration teaching, but her major function is to serve the 
school as an expert. 


TABLE 10 


Question Answer Number Percent 

Expert 70 795 

Teacher 16 18.2 

What is your Basic attitude toward special | Intruder 0 0 
supervisors? No report 2 23 
Total 88 100.0 


TABLE 11.—SumMmMary or REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS 


Number Percent 
on each on each 
Questions Answer answer answer 

1. Should the principal assume soME responsi- ‘ 
bility for the instruction of subjects for ag . 
which there are special supervisors? : 

2. Should the principal TAKE THE INITIATIVE Yy 66 "5 
in discovering problems which arise in _ 20 997 
the teaching of the special subjects in his }+\° 7 ; 
dead No report 2 23 

3. Should the principal ATTEMPT TO PREVENT | Yes 85 96.6 
an unusual emphasis upon any of the No 2 23 
special subjects? No report 1 11 

1. Should the special supervisor have any ag 7 
ADMINISTRATIVE duties within any schocl? — 

: No report 1 11 

5. Would the supervisor be justified in re- 
porting to the Superintendent’s office | Yes 79 89.8 
any principal who SHOWED LITTLE oR No No 9 102 
INTEREST IN HER SUBJECT? 

6. Would she be justified in reporting the 9 
principal when he CONTINUALLY seems Yes 73 82: 
to be unable to discover the major prob- . No il 12.5 
lems in teaching the special subject in : No report 4 46 
his school? { 

7. Should the principal and the supervisor | y,, 79 89.8 
CONFER regarding the rating of teachers 2 
; No 9 10. 
in the special subjects? 

8. Check the primary purpose of a super- (Administrative 6 6.9 
visor’s rating of teachers, as you see it. Supervisory 82 93.1 

Expert 70 79.5 

9. What is your Basic attitude toward special | Teacher 16 18.2 

supervisors? Intruder 0 0 


No report 2 23 
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Some GENERAL CoMMENTS 


I think that the principal should have complete authority in his 
school. Since principals are not sufficiently expert in all subjects, 
especially those subjects most recently added to the curriculum, spe- 
cialists are needed to help make the work effective. Such supervisors 
must of necessity work under the immediate direction of the super- 
intendent, but as helpers to him and to the principals, not as admin- 
istrative officers. Supervisors with administrative functions would 
divide authority and decrease efficiency. Authority must be coinci- 
dent with responsibility, and since the principal is responsible for 
his school, the authority also must be his. 

As between supervisor and principal, the latter is supreme in his 
school. The supervisor is a specialist, an adviser, and a helping 
teacher who gives model lessons and helps in other ways. The super- 
visor knows more about the subject than the principal, who should 
lean on the former for technical advice. The principal should work 
with the supervisor and give her full credit for special ability. But 
the principal is the head of all in his school, and that includes the 
whole department of the supervisor. 

Of course, there is a twilight zone between administration and 
supervision which may be better defined. In general, however, I 
believe the supervisor is an advisory expert, and should not be con- 
cerned with administration, except in the matter of materials and 
equipment as related to instruction. The principal is also a super- 
visor of instruction, and he ealls upon the supervisor as an expert, 
especially when some research problem is confronted. 

The attitude of the supervisor toward the principal depends quite 
largely upon the principal. If he commands the respect of super- 
visors, they will take their correct place. The relationship between 
a principal and supervisor also depends upon the personality of the 
supervisor. When supervisors come into my office they ask what | 
wish to have done. They advise, but never command. 

I am a firm believer in the unity of the educational program. In 
the principal this unity finds its strongest support, but in the special 
supervisor and special teacher it too often finds its greatest obstacle. 
The correction of this condition is one of the great opportunities for 
principals and supervisors. 

Principals of schools are the responsible administrative heads of 
their respective schools, and are charged with the organization, super- 
vision, and administration thereof. Every person coming into direct 
contact with the teachers and pupils of a school should be under the 
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supervision and direction of the principal of the school. The princi- 
pal should be the sole rating officer for the teachers of the school. 


SuMMARY 


This study seems to indicate several tendencies in the organization 
and administration of supervision : 

1. The tendency to lessen, if not eliminate, all the administrative 
duties of the special supervisor in the schools, and for the principal 
to assume the major responsibilities in his own school. 

2. A tendency to increase the responsibility of the principal in 
supervision. 

3. A tendency to regard the supervisor as a consulting expert to 
assist the teacher and the principal in the solution of problems. 

4. A tendency to study local problems in advance of the visit of 
the supervisor that she might function to the best advantage. 

5. A very decided tendency to lessen the questioning of authority, 
the shirking of responsibilities, and the indications of petty jealousies. 

6. A tendency for principals and supervisors to recognize com- 
mon aims and purposes in securing higher standards of attainment. 





S SOON as the principal accepts and approves a pro- 
gram proposed by the supervisor, the responsibility for 
the successful development of the program of instruction no 
longer rests on the supervisor. The initiative now lies with 
the principal. If he desires aid, the supervisor stands ready 
to render it, but the supervisor acts only when invited to do 
so by the principal.—Charles L. Spain, A New Definition of 
the Functions of the Supervisor, 1926, p. 502. 















































CHAPTER VI 


ESTABLISHING STANDARDS IN WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 


SAMUEL BERMAN 
Principal, Wm. S. Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS 


RITTEN COMPOSITION is primarily an art. As such it 

does not lend itself readily to scientific testing and measuring. 

Certain standards, however, are now fairly well established in 
the technical fields of spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar, but the general problem of rating written composition remains 
astonishingly complex. This complexity is related closely to three 
problems of importance to the elementary school principal—the prob- 
lems of general merit, teacher judgment, and diagnosis of written 
composition. 

The problem of general merit—A written English composition is 
a unit of written expression. It is evaluated to help the pupil im- 
prove his work. At the same time the teacher usually rates the 
quality of the pupil’s composition in order to keep his reports up-to- 
date and to register the relative standing of each of his pupils. How 
may all of this best be done? Is it better to rate a composition as a 
complete unit on the basis of general impression or to analyze it into 
its elements and then rate each, so as to obtain a total score? Both 
technics have been widely recommended. Hudelson writes: 

Specific qualities can and often should be measured separately; but when the 
general effect of written expression, such as society is usually concerned with, is 
to be judged, it must be considered in its entirety. In matters of appreciation the 
sum of the parts does not necessarily equal the whole. One may stand before a 
painting and scrutinize one by one the quality or composition of the pigments, the 
dimensions, design, color, or workmanship of the frame, the quality of the canvas, 
the artist’s name, his technic, or his mastery of proportion or perspective; but 
if one would judge the picture as a work of art he must either combine his 
separate judgments of these various aspects or, what is more probable, consider 
all elements simultaneously. He must see it singly and see it whole. So with 


sculpture and architecture and music. Imagination, which, after all, renders the 
final verdict upon art, defies mere analysis; and composition is an art.? 








*Hudelson, Earl. “ English Composition. Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ment.” The Twenty-Second Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1923, p. 55. 
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On the other hand, Gainsburg insists that general merit begs the 
question.” 


It does not define what it indicates and leaves the same diversity of opinion as 
though no scientific study of teaching composition had even been attempted. 
There is every chance that those judging by such standard use some favorite 
quality of their own which colors their opinion of the whole composition. This 
makes the judgment neither fair, nor one by “ general merit.” 


The more complex and difficult the elements, the harder they are 
to analyze, Gainsburg concludes, and so measurement becomes unre- 
liable on the basis of general merit. In a more recent article Gains- 
burg discusses this principle again and questions the validity of 
composition scales as compared with the subjective judgment of 
teachers.. The disagreement does not end here. C. H. Ward writes 
that general merit does not take care of minimum essentials or so- 
called “ slight errors.” * He claims that a well-ordered and pleasing 
theme may be scored below passing after a certain time of the year 
because of a few errors which show that a pupil has not mastered the 
rudiments of composition. 


No surveyor of educational efficiency, unfamiliar with this variable standard, 
can evaluate these minuti#, and general impression by a scale method will not 
accord with the values that teachers must assign at certain times to certain 
blunders if they are following the strategy of minima. 


Although placed out of their context, these quotations briefly sum- 
marize both sides. Each is justified. The elementary school princi- 
pal, however, is interested in their respective influence on standards. 
These will be interpreted later as compromise standards—a series of 
representative pupil compositions, Grades 3B to 8B, selected on the 
basis of general merit, analyzed into their elements by means of 
positive and negative criticisms, and checked with use of an objec 
tive composition scale. Sample 1 illustrates a specimen from the 
composition scale. 


*Gainsburg, Joseph C. “Fundamental Issues in Evaluating Composition.” 
Pedagogical Seminary 31: 70-71; March, 1924. 

*Gainsburg, Joseph C. “The Problem of Rating Compositions.” Bulletin 
6: 81-87. Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation. January, 1927. 

* Ward, C. H. What is English? Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925, pp. 332-42. On 
the scale illusion. 
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SAMPLE 1 
Excellent 5A GRADE 
Hudelson Score 4.3 Paper No. 305 


The Pet of the Camp 


Billy was the pet of the camp. The first time I saw him he was 
eating out of a sardine can. He was the drollest little pig I ever saw. 
He was about seven inches high. He had long reddish bristal hair. 
His home was a soap box. It had a swinging door which Billy could 
push open to let himself out. When the sargain came around in the 
morning he would ask, “ Billy have you had your rations yet?” 
Billy would anser, “ wee,” which is pretty good french for yes. In 
the evening the sargain would knock at the top of Billies house. 
Then he would hear a grunt which might have meant all is well. 
Then the sargain would say, “ Billy is safe in his quarters, I wish I 
were.” 


Positive Negative 
The originality of treatment is so The first seven sentences present 
dominant as to make mechanical no variety of structure. Misspel- 
errors appear slight. The composition ling: “sargain,” “ Billies,’ “ bristal,” 
proceeds definitely through a begin- “ anser.” 


ning, a middle, and a _ conclusion. 
The principle of unity is very well 
illustrated. 


The problem of teacher judgment—Voluminous evidence points 
to the unreliability of teachers’ marks. On the other hand, when 
teachers have used an objective composition scale as a guide, their 
judgment tends to become more reliable.’ This is true, however, 
only in the case of teachers who have become expert in the use 
of such objective instruments. These scales are often unwillingly 
adopted because their mastery demands hours of arduous practice in 
order to increase reliability and to reduce variations in judgment. 
Concerning this Leonard adds: 


Experience with using a scale really reduces these variations; but it has not 
been proved that this reduction is any greater than would be produced by a similar 
expenditure of time and effort by the same teachers in marking the same number 
of themes without a scale and discussing wide diversities of grading.’ 

Nevertheless there remains the urgent need of the beginning 
teacher for some objective help, and even the experienced teacher, 


who has become set in her ways, needs the stimulus of new standards. 


*Hudelson, Earl. “The Effect of Objective Standards Upon Composition 
Teachers’ Judgments.” Journal of Educational Research 12: 329-40; December, 
1925. 

*Leonard, S. A. “Building a Scale of Purely Composition Quality,” The 
English Journal 14: 760-75; December, 1925. 
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The problem of diagnosis of written composition—Neither teach- 
ers nor principals are satisfied with the mere tabulation of scores in 
any testing program. They now expect to be able to make a diagnosis 
of pupil-failure on the basis of well-established standards in order 
to improve instruction. It is not enough to know that one’s class is 
2.4 points below the national standard for the grade. If the measure- 
ment of teaching efficiency is to be based upon the achievements of 
pupils—and there is reason to believe that this is coming to be the 
tendency ‘—then each teacher should be trained in the process of diag- 
nosis or be furnished with such simple instruments of measurement 
as will give him a working basis for the diagnosis of results. Because 
of this attitude, some composition scales and composition samples 
contain analytical comments in terms of merits and demerits. 

It must be admitted, however, that no written composition ever 
can be exactly like a given sample in a scale or in a graded series of 
annotated papers. It may approximate any one of these, but it hardly 
can be rated with the same precision as 2 + 2 or the spelling of the 
word “cat.” Nevertheless, units of composition which give more 
than just a numerical score and contain diagnostic notes are much 
to be desired. 

Furthermore, valid rating of the mechanical elements of written 
composition is dependent upon clearly defined specific objectives, 
properly graded. While there have been dozens upon dozens of tests 
in this field, those which yield the greatest return to the classroom 
teacher are chiefly diagnostic in character. However, before these 
tests can be of greatest service, a number of problems will first have 
to be settled. What mechanical abilities in written English are needed 
by children in their free self-expression life? What are the appro- 
priate school grades in which the development of these abilities 
should be sought ?* What constitutes valid diagnosis ?* That there is 
an awareness of such problems is indicated in the painstaking re- 
search of the Essentials Committee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. A study of 24 representative courses of study re- 
vealed a startling lack of uniformity concerning the mechanics of 
composition. 





*Monroe, W. S., and Clark, J. A. “ Measuring Teaching Efficiency.” Educa- 
tional Research Circular No. 25. University of Illinois Bulletin. Jan. 28, 1924, 
pp. 14-26. 

?Guiler, W. S. “Analysis of Children’s Writings as a Basis for Instruction in 
English.” Journal of Educational Method 5: 259-64; February, 1926. 

* Willing, Matthew H. Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 230, 1926. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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While many new courses include fine graded material worked out in consider- 


able detail, apparently well chosen and practical, no course combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


Assuming that they are reliable, many language, grammar, and 
punctuation tests are more exact measuring instruments for indi- 
vidual pupil needs than any composition scale can ever hope to be. 
Because of this they are being used widely for diagnosing students’ 
shortcomings. In this connection, it is not the purpose of the writer 
to summarize the investigations in this field. While they are signifi- 
cant, and continue to be increasingly so, they are not the major 
problem of this article. 


CurrRENT TENDENCIES IN Ratine WriItTTEN ComPposiTrIon 


An examination of typical courses of study will indicate in a meas- 
ure the varied type of standards already established to measure writ- 
ten composition. 

Topeka, Kansas—A supplement to the English Course of Study 
is the 1914 Scale for the Measurement of Merit. It consists of a series 
of 20 compositions so arranged as to show a gradual development 
in thought and in application of the fundamental principles of com- 
position. The making of this scale showed the need of another which 
would indicate definite standards of technical accomplishment, the 
unity of purpose in the teaching of composition in the elementary 
and secondary schools, definite standards for marking attainment, 
and clear definition of the meaning of symbols used to mark attain- 
ment. Therefore, another scale was derived—the 1920 Scale for the 
Measurement of Technical Achievement. This scale is specifically 
designed to measure technical ability in composition in the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. Each of the 20 compositions has critical 
comments attached giving the requirements for the grade and an 
analysis of E, VG, G, F, and P for the grade. Samples, grades 2B to 
6A, are exact reproductions in the handwriting of the pupils. 

Chicago, Illinois—Definite standards of achievement are pro- 
vided in English in the Elementary Schools, Bulletin No. 21, 1921. 
Sample compositions rated in terms of fair, good, excellent, and 
superior, are set up as standards; each has a critical note. Fair is 
interpreted to mean a composition which at least 75 percent of the 
pupils could equal or excel at the end of the term. These standards 


*Camenisch, Sophia C. “ Representative Courses of Study in English.” The 
English Journal 16: 288; April, 1927. 
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were designed originally to measure oral composition. However, they 
have been used widely for both written and oral work because the 
samples are free from mechanical errors. Although they lack the 
mathematical precision in their derivation which composition stand- 
ards are expected to have, the Chicago standards have had a nation- 
wide influence in the creation of purely local standards. 

Charleston, Illinois—Specimens of children’s work in terms of 
best, good, average, minimum, and not passing are given in The Course 
of Study in English for the First Six Grades, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Bulletin No. 74, 1921. The derivation of these 
specimens is not indicated. However, each grade has a few specific 
attainments in mechanics which each child should achieve. The 
standard for these is 100 percent. 

Baltimore, Maryland—Grade standards for written composi- 
tions in terms of good, fair, and poor are found in The English Course 
of Study for Grades Four, Five, and Six, 1924. Fair, as in Chicago, 
is understood to mean such a composition which at least 75 percent 
of the pupils could equal or excel at the end of the grade. The com- 
position standards based on the consensus of teacher judgment are 
homogeneous narrative from experience—and are free from mechani- 
cal errors. They are not intended as models to be imitated, but are 
used as a help to both teacher and pupils in estimating the quality 
of work done. Technical requirements are listed for each grade. 
The specimen compositions are not supplied with critical notes as 
the pupils are given standard “ criticism ” outlines for the correc- 
tion of form and content. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota—The Education Bulletin, No. 6, 1925, 
English in the Elementary Schools, contains a scale for rating 
friendly letters, Grades 3-6, and a scale for rating narratives based 
on personal experiences, Grades 1-6. Samples are rated in qualities 
poor, fair, good, and excellent. Each has an analytical note criticiz- 
ing content and form. The letters were written without oral prepara- 
tion and the narratives were compositions given orally and criticized 
before they were written. No detailed account of procedure is given, 
but the Bulletin indicates that these standards are tentative. It is 
recommended that both scales be posted where they can be readily 
accessible to the children in comparing and judging their own work. 

Denver, Colorado—The Denver Composition Scale is published 
in The Course of Study Monographs, Number Nine, English Junior 
High School, Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine, 1925. This scale was 
devised by grading papers with the Nassau County Supplement to 
the Hillegas scale. From a large number of samples 100 papers were 
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selected. These were again scored with the same scale by 137 English 
teachers, and given values according to the median judgment. The 
compositions selected represent percentile points and range from 
third grade achievement to college ability. Those which represent 
the median may be considered satisfactory for the “ average ” child. 
While ability by grades is indicated, no critical notes are appended 
to the samples. 

The Alabama Tentative Course of Study in Language, Grades 
I-VI, 1927, uses graded specimen compositions derived for the most 
part from the Chicago Course and Sheridan’s Speaking and Writing 
English. The course provides specifically for the mastery of mechani- 
cal elements by grades. There are only a few critical comments in 
connection with the compositions set up as standards. It can be 
stated that the use of standards from other courses seems to be a 
prevalent practice. 

Many textbooks are veritable courses of study which offer spe- 
cific standards by grades. Where local courses do not contain sample 
compositions those in textbooks are frequently used. 

Scales and Other Scoring Devices—The use of well-known objec- 
tive scales derived with scientific precision seems to be restricted 
more and more to state and city surveys rather than classrooms. 
Teachers are not generally willing to practice in order to increase 
their own reliability and reduce variations in judgment. In several 
cities there are now a number of teachers who may be definitely 
called “experts” in the use of a composition scale. Among others 
such a group may be found in the faculty of the Central High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The general merit scales which have avoided most of the limita- 
tions of their predecessors are The Hudelson English Composition 
Scale, 1921, and The Typical Composition Ability Scale, 1923. They 
are distinguished for the even spacing between the qualities of con- 
secutive samples, for the scientific control of conditions of testing, 
and for the appealing subjectmatter of the assignments. The prac- 
tice samples in scoring appended to each scale are invaluable devices 
to train scorers. These scales do not contain critical notes for each 
sample. 

By far the most significant departure are The Scales for Measur- 
ing Special Types of English Composition by E. E. Lewis, 1923. 
There are five scales: simple order letters, letters of application, sim- 
ple narrative social letters, expository social letters, and narrative 
compositions on the topic, “One of My Most Interesting Experi- 
ences.” The first four supply a definite need in the rating of com- 

5 
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position. The writing of letters is coming to be one of the most im- 
portant subjects in written composition and, as such, requires the 
special types of specific measurement that these scales attempt. 

A study by Leonard, “ Building a Scale of Purely Composition 
Quality,” * offers typical scales of ability in English composition, 
without ary consideration whatever for mechanics, or form of speech 
or writing. Critical notes indicate the value and defects of each 
sample. If teachers can be trained to isolate “ purely composition 
quality ” without being influenced by mechanical errors, they will 
find the rating of compositions a much simpler task than it has been 
so far. 

A new development is The Driggs-Mayhew National Scales for 
Measuring Compositions for Junior High School, grades seven, eight 
and nine. While this scale is not of primary interest to the elemen- 
tary school principal. its basic idea may be of value. There are fif- 
teen samples for each grade, three of each quality: A, B, C, D, and 
E. The characteristics of these qualities are indicated for each group 
of three. A feature of these scales is a preliminary oral test-lesson 
to motivate pupil spontaneity for the actual written composition 
test period of 15 minutes. Tentative median ratings are given in 
percents for each quality. 

In addition to standardized scales, arbitrary guides for criticizing 
written composition are widely used. While such standards do not 
have scientific objectivity, they certainly are better than unrestrained 
subjective judgment. One teacher uses a grade sheet of 10 items 
worked out on a percentile basis which deals with such items as the 
mechanics of writing, interest, originality, effectiveness, organiza- 
tion, effort, and appearance.’ Another presents an arbitrary outline 
of composition qualities to be used as a basis for grading. Klapper 
offers an Analytic Rating Chart to objectify teacher judgment. It 
has three major divisions with appropriate subdivisions: (1) Con- 
tent aspect of composition, (2) Language aspect, and (3) Formal 
aspects.’ Other writers give sets of questions to guide the judgment 
of both pupil and teacher. 





*Leonard, 8. A. “Building a Scale of Purely Composition Quality.” The 
English Journal 14: 760-75; December, 1925. 

* Holley, Hilda Jane. “Correcting and Grading Themes.” The English Journal 
13: 29-34; January, 1924. 

*Klapper, Paul. Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
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A national questionnaire—It can be seen at a glance that a mere 
summary of the use of standard and home-made composition scales 
is not sufficient data from which to draw valid conclusions. There- 
fore, the writer sent the following questionnaire to 525 superin- 
tendents of schools. 


QUESTIONNAIRE BLANK 


January 27, 1927. 
1. Does your course of study in written English contain sample compositions of 
children’s work? 
(a) If “ Yes,” when was the course adopted? 
(b) If “ Yes,” are these samples rated in terms of excellent, good, fair, poor or 
their equivalent? 
(c) If “ Yes,” are there critical notes added to these samples? 


2. If your answer is “ No” to the first question, are you planning to introduce 
such samples into your course? 
i cicare as’ @ nmap a em eoh aa  iivcassntesanceuneasucapenne 


The good response, probably due to the simplicity of the answers 
required, was 359 or 68.4 percent of all the questionnaires sent out. 
An analysis follows: 


1. Does your course of study in written English contain sample compositions 
of children’s work? 

(a) Replies to Question 1. 
Cities reporting “ Yes”: 76 (21.2%) 
Cities reporting “ No”: 283 (788%) 

(b) Jf “yes” when was the course adopted? 
Cities not reporting data: 8 
Distribution by year of adoption: 


on 2 Ae 9 
Se 2 co Oe 8 
ee 1 Pa petxaisadaae 9 
Seer 4 See ee 10 
sb awawmceaty 2 SOC 9 

PE eacmcuawews 12 


(c) If “ yes,” are these samples rated in terms of excellent, good, fair, poor, 
or their equivalent? 
Cities reporting “ Yes”: 56 (16.2%) 
Two cities report that only “good” samples are used; another, that 
only “ excellent” samples are used. 
(d) If “Yes,” are there critical notes added to these samples? 
Cities reporting “ Yes”: 47 (13.1%) 
2. If your answer is “ No” to the first question, are you planning to introduce 
such samples into your course? 
Cities reporting intention to include samples: 
30 or 45.9% of the cities reporting “ No” in Question No. 1. 
Cities which are not planning: 
153 or 54.1% of the cities reporting “ No” in Question No. 1. 


“Includes courses in process of revision. 
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Many cities made comments in replying to this question. The 
following are a few from cities which intend to include sample com- 


positions : 


It is a good idea. 


We have our samples collected and specimens chosen. 

Yes, I think standards are fine. We like the Chicago English course of study. 

We have in mind and have had in mind for some time the idea of doing this 
very thing. We hope to make a beginning this semester. 

I believe it would be advantageous. Revision being planned. 


Cities not planning to introduce samples commented as follows: 


Under advisement. 

No, but it should. 

No decision yet. 

Have not considered it. 
Texts give samples. 


No, but I can see where it would be of great value. 
I believe children ought always to see the ideal, if possible. 
Think plan ought to be carefully considered. 


On the basis of these returns it is possible to give partial lists of 
the cities which have sample compositions in their courses of study, 


as follows: 


TABLE 1—Cirres witH Grapep SAMPLE ComposITION STANDARDS? 


CE. WEES oe xkidieinsctcraenvanes 1926 
eS eee 1926 
SS Sees 1926 
Scranton, Pa. ......... srenisfacheshiadilene 1926 
New Castle, Pa........ ee ey 1926 


New Haven, Conn. (developed 
during past five years) 


OS 1925 
RE EN os ea wenleelea 1925 
I cc ck kwh a bemmeia 1925 
RE IN i soci ungiareecow nian 1925 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............. 1925 
eee 1925 
SE SE. bakdcesusneeeens 1925 
PC 6. arsneemenewswac 1924 
SS) ence er 1924 
errr rr rrr 1924 


SR a os os vieaeep eneraets 1924 
San Francisco, Cal... .........00 1924 
Okmulgee, OK ie. .....5cccccccves 1923 
eS I, os, bcuseae eens 1923 
EE ci win vepneeaaineena 1923 
Hamtramck, Mich. ............. 1923 
CG, TOE, 6. cc cdccccccvecs 1923 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.......... 1922 
Lawrence, Mass. .......-.cccccce 1922 
"| _gSaies Seat Rie arene ee 1922 
MN UN e ca kno s be cawmemeves 1922 
Wyandotte, Mich. .............. 1922 
Boston, Mass. (in some grades).. 1922 
CN Ec owccicscvdacuawesis 1921 
Mason City, Iowa.............6. 1920 
TORE, TOD nici kiviccccnaves 1920 
pg eee 1918 


Summary of current practices—At present there is no single 
tendency which predominates. There is a variety of tendencies, the 
most representative of which will be briefly summarized. 

1. City school systems have taken their cue from the makers of 
standard composition scales. At attempt is being made to produce 
similar scales based upon local products. In most cases, however, 





*The writer will be glad to receive additions to these lists. 
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these local products do not have scientific validity, but because they 
have been derived from actual classroom work in a given city and 
represent voluntary participation by the local teaching staff, they 
arouse more enthusiasm and interest in objective measurement than 
an outside scale. Home-made standards seem to be in order.’ 

2. The use of well-known objective scales derived with scientific 
precision is found more and more in state and city surveys rather 
than in active classrooms. Few teachers are willing to master scales 
which require a great deal of time and effort. 

3. The elementary school principal may choose from a wealth of 
material relating to the subject and take a definite stand as to stand- 
ards in written composition. 


TABLE 2.—Courses or Stupy witH CoMPOSITION SAMPLES WHICH Lack 
CriticaL Nores 


Alabama State Course.......... Bee RI, WRG hiisdsiswesbcvncaces 1923 
MN sonia sis hcg cimcacape wees 1927 Birmingham, Ala. .............. 1923 
Davenport, Towa .........cesss 1996 «= Laramie, Wy0. .....se0cccce.s.. 1923 
CRUG. WIG: oc. osicseisacenes 1926 Highland Park, Mich............ 1922 
PRONE, FAs cee ccvsvcccvees 1926 Des Moines, Iowa............... 1922 
Grand Island, Mich.............. 1908) loka Cromie, Wits... oc icccccccces 1922 
I i a ke es 1925 Santa Barbara, Cal.............. 1921 
RN I ads csarase aeiiaraiers ee | I BE vs os vo ecb evade ce 1920 
Best Orange, NN. 2.0... 0c scicccons a he 1920 
PEE, BONE, pc ociccavccsvouss ee: | I, Boosh osai se Seendes 1919 
PE Tice snscivwaneer@nde 1924 Montana State Course.......... 1918 
ee re 1924 Mount Vernon, N. Y............ 1917 
Fall River, Mass......... ecb nmnies 1924 


TABLE 3.—Cirirs PLANNING To INCLUDE STANDARDS IN REVISED CouRSES 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Quincy, Mass. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Gary, Ind. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


4. The results of the writer’s national questionnaire indicate a 
growing tendency to include graded annotated composition samples 
as standards in courses of study. One hundred and thirty cities with- 
out standards, plan to adopt them in the near future. 


An ExperRIMENTAL Stupy IN THE PuHILApDELPutA ScHoors 


In the light of the problems already discussed and of the brief sum- 
mary of current tendencies in rating written composition, the writer 
conducted a codperative experimental study in District Two of the 


*Wohlfarth, Julia H. Self-Help Methods of Teaching English. World Book Co., 
1925, Chap. XI, “ Composition Standards and Measuring Scales.” 
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Philadelphia school system.’ District Two is one of the 10 districts 
into which the public educational system is divided. It comprises an 
area of approximately eight square miles, contains 19 elementary 
schools, and two junior high schools; in February, 1927, there were 
in Grades 3B to 8B inclusive, 12,000 pupils. 

The purpose of this study was to establish tentative standards in 
written composition, Grades 3B to 8B inclusive in District Two. 

Procedure 





Ten representative schools were selected so as to in- 
elude the widest possible range of achievement in the district. In 
order to standardize details of procedure very definite instructions 
were sent to principals and teachers. Compositions based upon the 
requirements of each grade were written by 12,000 pupils. Ten 
representative papers for each grade section, 3B to 8B, were selected 
on the basis of general merit, as follows: 

papers to which the teacher assigned EXxceLLeNT 

papers to which the teacher assigned Goop 

papers to which the teacher assigned Fam 

papers to which the teacher assigned Poor 

papers to which the teacher assigned Very Poor 
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In this way 1070 papers were chosen. Each of these papers was 
scored by teachers through voluntary codperation. Since the papers 
had already been marked once as submitted by the classroom teacher, 
it was thought best to have them scored nine times more, each time 
by a different scorer or judge. This would give a total of 10,700 
judgment marks for the complete set of papers. 

For the purposes of this study those papers which showed the 
greatest uniformity of judgment would be most desirable and those 
which showed the greatest variation would be least desirable. It 
would be necessary to find at least four papers of each quality (Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor) within each grade to be used 
as a reasonable working basis. If arbitrary weights were assigned 
to each quality, 7. e., Excellent 5, Good 4, Fair 3, Poor 2, Very 
Poor 1, it would be possible to select those papers which showed 
greatest uniformity. Thus perfect scores would be Excellent 50, 
Good 40, Fair 30, Poor 20, Very Poor 10—or ten similar scores 
for each paper. In this case, to have found the median for each paper 
would not show its relative position nearly so well as the weighting 
method. 


*For complete details see: Berman, Samuel. Standards in Written Compost 
tion: An Experimental Study in District Two of the Philadelphia Public School 
System. Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 1928. 
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Even with 1070 papers from which to make a selection it was 
difficult to find 20 papers for each grade. In all there were only 44 
compositions in which the scores were in absolute agreement—less 
than five percent of all the compositions: E’s 7, G’s 3, F’s 9, P’s 11, 
V. P’s 14. However, there were 109 papers with nine scores in agree- 
ment. On the basis of the 220 papers selected the representation is 
as follows ° 


Number Number of Percent 
of Papers Similar Scores of 220 
ea ee 10 (perfect agreement) ................- 20.0 
Bes esiecan an DO Ree UE Io ows xk ep tnkccrantacnsie 49.5 
EO eae fe ees ee rer 268 
Re reer ers POE NG ND ork cccaincnnwdeswarneatie 3.7 


While a composite of multiple teacher judgment is more relia- 
ble than individual judgment, it certainly is not so reliable as to be 
accepted without some objective check. For this reason each of the 
220 compositions selected was scored ten times by trained experts 
using the Hudelson English Composition Seale. These experts are 
on the staff of the Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, a school 
which has produced the Saint Paul Central High School Composition 
Scale. 

3. The most important check, however, was to determine each 
composition’s approach to the national standards set up by Hudelson 
for the grade concerned. If “ fair” represents a quality midway 
between excellent and very poor, then the national standards which 
are the median or middle scores could be interpreted as the “ fair ” 
standard for the grade on the basis of a five-point quality grouping. 
With this in mind the writer had the compositions scored by these 
10 experts. A further selection reduced the total to 101 papers. 
Each paper now had two scores: the multiple judgment mark in terms 
of Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, or Very Poor; and second, the 
median score of 10 experts who used the Hudelson Scale. 

4. The compositions so selected would fail of their purpose if 
they were returned to the teachers with two scores. A further analy- 
sis seemed to be necessary. Therefore, a committee of ten teachers 
and principals was chosen to study the papers for the purpose of 
analyzing their merits and demerits. This codperative study would 
furnish a means for diagnosis of the compositions selected, show how 
closely they conformed to the requirements of the Philadelphia course 
of study in English, and indicate typical weak spots for drill pur- 
poses. Criticisms of each paper were summarized under two heads: 
positive and negative. 
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Results—In accordance with procedure briefly explained, we now 
have 101 representative samples which can be used as tentative 
standards in written composition. The following, for example, are 
the tentative standards for grade 4A (first half of fourth year) : 


4A GRADE 
Excellent 4A Graber 


Hudelson Score 3.2 Paper No. 116 


Mary’s Pets 


One summer day Mary was walking along the road. She heard a 
noise in the bushes. She looked all around. Then she looked in the 
bushes and saw two hungry kittens. She took them home and gave 
them some smik. When they were done they both ran into the barn. 
They both tumbled into the hay, and went fast asleep. 


Positive Negative 
Sentences are clear, definite, and There is no paragraph indention. 
personal. An adequate “sentence “ Smik.” 


consciousness” is indicated. One 
sentence leads to the next. The last 
sentence is an effective closing. 


Excellent 4A GrapE 
Hudelson Score 3.1 Paper No. 103 


My Pet 


One day my father was out. When he came home he had three little 
Puppy dogs. He kept one and gave the other two away. I used to 
feed him. We called him “ Duk”. I would say to him “ here Duk” 
He would come jumping all over me. He grew so big we had to give 
him to my uncle. We went up to see him a month ago. He was so 
big and hairy! His hair was five inches long! He is an airdale, and 
I still love him. 


Positive Negative 
This composition has the merit of First sentence is indefinite—‘ one 
clear sentences. These seem to be day” and “out.” “Puppy” is capi- 
abrupt, but they lead to a definite talized. “Duk” probably “ Duke.” 
conclusion. They are personal and Quotation “here Duk.” “He is an 
give specific details. airdale” seems to be in the wrong 
“T still love him ” is effective. position. There is no _ paragraph 


indention. 
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Good 4A GRapDE 
Hudelson Score 2.8 Paper No, 124 


The Fox and the Grapes. 


Once a fox was walking along a rood. When he saw a grape vine 
He wanted the grapes very much. After a while when he saw that 
he could not reach the grapes he said those grapes are sour anyway 
who would eat them. I like the story because I wanted to see if the 
fox got the grapes for being so greedy. 


Positive Negative 
Sentences are clear and lead to a Period after title is unnecessary. 
definite conclusion. The last sentence Misspelling of road. “ He” in second 
might be questioned for its relation- sentence should not be capitalized. 


ship to the preceding sentences, but it 
gives a personal note to the repro- 
duction. “ When he saw ” and “ After 
a while” help to vary sentence 


structure. 
Good 4A GrapDE 
Hudelson Score 2.8 Paper No. 134 


Spoiled Fun 


One Sunday my aunt uncle and my cousin and I went to White 
stone beach. My uncle aunt and I went in swiming my little baby 
cousin went with us. My uncle took me in very deep. He took me 
in so deep that my uncles mouth was full of water. I told my uncle 
that I wanted to go with my aunt a little while. 

My uncle took me off his sholders. When I Was going to my aunt 


I steped on a piece of glass and cut my foot thats how my fun was 
spoild. 


Positive Negative 
Exactness of details and a dramatic Punctuation weak: “stone beach,” 
ending put this composition in the commas missing in first and second 


“good ” group. sentences; “uncles,” no period after 


foot, no capital “T” or apostrophe 
in “thats.” Misspelling: “steped” 
“ spoild,” “swiming.” 
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Fair 4A Grape 
Hudelson Score 2.3 Paper No. 150 


Marion and her shepherd dog 


Once there was a little who was playing on the beach, with her 
bucket and shovel. Her little shovel fell in the water, She tried to 
get it but she fell in the water herself. She cried for help, The dog 
heard her calling down the beach, he heard the little voice crieding 
he knew it was his play maid so he ran down the beach and bought 
her back to land. 


Positive Negative 


This composition proceeds from an 
introduction through a body of detail 
to a definite ending. 


Structure is involved in last “ sen- 
tence.” Punctuation really at fault 
in the use of commas. “In” is used 


for “into”; misspelling—“ crieding,” 
“play maid,” “ bought.” 


Fair 4A Grape 
Hudelson Seore 2.6 Paper No. 155 


Mary’s Pat 


Mary lives in a ald farm house in the country. One day Mary wint 
to take a walk in the woods. She saw two little kitten in the bushes. 
She got them and brought them home 

She got a saucer of milk and Whitey was drinking his milk. 

They had to take a turn each. 

Every day Mary made them drink milk. 


Positive Negative 
Sentence structure is generally Poor idea of form; sentences 
definite. An attempt at telling an do not immediately follow after each 
interesting episode is made. “They other. The seventh sentence about 
hed to take a turn each” is naive. “Whitey” is not clear. Misspelling 


“pat,” “kitten,” “wint.” Vocabulary 
is limited. 
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Poor 4A GRADE 
Hudelson Score 1.5 Paper No. 158 


The Dog and His Shadow 


A dog oeme had a piece of meat. He had to go across a stream to 
his house. on the way he look down in the water and sed his shadow. 
He thought tohimsaf. I will get meat them a will have twa piece of 
meat. So he bark at the dog and the piece of meat fell out of his 
mouth. and learm the greedy dog a lesson. and he had to go home 
without his dinnner 


Positive Negative 
The thought is clear and proceeds Mechanical elements spoil this 
definitely to a climax. composition. 


Misspelling: “ ocme ”—once 

“sed ”—said 

“ tohimsaf ”’—to himself 

“twa ”—two 

“learm ”—learn (teach) 

“ dinnner ”—dinner 

Punctuation is faulty; see “sen- 
tences ”’ 3 and 4. 


Poor 4\ GRavDE 
Hudelson Seore 1.4 Paper No. 176 


The Ants and the Grasshoppers 


Once upone a time their was some Ants and some Grasshoppers it 
was summer time The ants where very busy in the summer time 
and the Grasshoppers jumping over fences a playing in the grass 
and haveing a very good time. And the ants were doing very hard 
work. then winter came the grasshoppers were hungry the Ants were 
gatheraten food for winter 


Positive Negative 
General thought is clear. This composition lacks “ sentence 
sense.” Proper use of periods is nct 
indicated. Misspelling: “ upone,” 
“their,” “gatheraten,” “haveing.” 
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Very Poor 4A Grape 
Hudelson Score 1.2 Paper No. 187 


The New Skates 


[ have a pear of Skates and eney day. 

I Skates to The store and The school. 

My Mothe take me to store whit here. 
Enery day I go out Skates om my Skates. 


Positive Negative 


Form is immature; there is no 
“sentence sense.” Spelling and 
punctuation are at fault; capitaliza- 
tion is particularly bad. “The” 
“ Skates,” “ Mothe.” 


Very Poor 4A Grape 
Hudelson Score 1.0 Paper No. 191 


Spoiled Fun 


My uncil tock me on his truck and my uncil hot flow and I went 
to chitch it I omost fel off the truck and thaits hea my Fun wes 
Spoiled. 


Positive Negative 


Leads to a conclusion. All written in one sentence. Spell- 
ing, punctuation, and sentence sense 
completely at fault. 


Interpretation and application—An analysis of each paper for 
merits and defects in the form of positive and negative comments 
yields a basis for diagnostic testing and remedial teaching with every 
class at the beginning of each new term. Since these comments are 
in conformity with the requirements of the course of study in English, 
they really furnish the teacher with a definite evaluation of the quali- 
ties of excellent, good, fair, poor, and very poor at the beginning of 
each term. While it must be admitted that no composition ever can 
be exactly like a given sample, there will be enough specific simi- 
larities to warrant a tabulation of the errors most common to a given 
class at the beginning of a school term. This should furnish a reli- 
able working basis for instruction. 
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2. These tentative standards can be printed on one long sheet like 
a spelling scale or handwriting scale. The teacher can place this 
before him when rating a set of papers. 

3. If the teacher finds that at the very beginning of the term his 
class equals or excels the good quality median, he should attempt 
the “ excellent ” quality as his goal. In this connection, he should 
note that the composition standards of the next higher grade are 
equivalent to the compositions of his class at the end of the term. 
That is, the beginning-of-term standards for the next higher grade 
can be interpreted as his end-of-term standards. 

4. Any principal can readily discover the achievement level in 
written composition of his school in Grades 3B to 8B. If at the 
beginning of each term, he has each teacher collect a set of composi- 
tions in conformity with the procedure outlined and then has the 
teacher score them with the use of the tentative standards, he will 
have a distribution of scores for each grade. If the median quality 
is not “ good,” he can at once assume that a given class is not up 
to standard. He may discover plateaus of achievement, or places 
in the school organization where there is no perceptible gain in 
achievement. This condition can be detected by means of the ap- 
proximate or “check” scores. In conference with the teacher con- 
cerned, he can suggest a plan for the improvement of instruction. 
A diseussion, too, of standards in written composition would make 
an interesting and valuable professional meeting with his faculty. 

5. No beginning teacher should be allowed to score a set of com- 
positions without some insight into the technic of scoring and with- 
out some definite objective standards. In practice schools these ten- 
tative standards can be used to advantage. They will be of help to 
the student-teacher and will give the training teacher a definite basis 
for criticism. While the proposed standards may not be in keeping 
with any other district’s achievement, they are decidedly better than 
no standards at all. 

6. These tentative standards are not intended for pupil’s use. 
They are solely for the use of teachers. 


ConcLusION AND SuMMARY 


(a) Every elementary school principal should meet the challenge 
of a subject difficult to measure. He should delve into its com- 
plexities and help his teachers to objectify their judgments. If his 
particular scheol district. does not have a set of standards in written 
composition, his own school should. 
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(b) While emphasis has been placed upon the “ good” quality 
composition as the median for any given class at the beginning of 
the school term, this study shows the wide range of achievement pos- 
sible even in a single grade. Samples of five qualities for each grade 
should bring this clearly before the classroom teacher. The critical 
notes appended to each representative paper indicate definitely the 
relative position of papers and show the amount of progress which 
is discernible in each grade. 

(c) Tentative standards based upon local products have the merit 
of measuring that which has been taught or should be taught. Too 
often tests and scales bear no relationship to the actual requirements 
of local course of study. Therefore, tentative standards in accord 
with the needs of a given locality are much to be desired. It is to be 
hoped that their use will stimulate a widespread effort to objectify 
teacher judgment in measuring the quality of written compositions. 





HK CONTENTION so often heard that the most re- 

liable mark of the educated man is the character of his 
discourse, especially his deliberate written discourse, has the 
best foundations in our study of the educative process itself. 
And we see clearly again the very important principle that 
some of the best training in composition must of necessity 
come out of its use in the mastery of the subjects which are 
found especially in the science type of teaching but also in 
the appreciation and practical arts types. Further, we see 
how it is that the adaptation must in the nature of things 
come slowly as the result of a long process of intellectual 
growth.—Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School, 1926, p. 478. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CAN WE IMPROVE OUR AMERICAN SPEECH? 
Epna CorTret 


Teacher in Charge, Department of Correction of Speech Defects, San Francisco 


Public Schools 
INTRODUCTION 


DWARD BOK ealls us “ Lip-lazy Americans.” Is he justified 
kh; in this criticism? Does he include us—the members of the 
teaching profession—or does this just apply to the lawyers, 
women’s clubs, and improvement associations? Is it a true criticism ? 
At your next faculty or club meeting—listen, look, and inwardly 
take note. Did you hear that last motion? What was it the speaker 
said? Who was nominated? Then watch the lips of the speaker and 
you will not fail to say that Edward Bok is right. The very fact that 
even the actor, with clear distinct enunciation, is commented on again 
and again, proves its unusual character. Of how many of us could 
it be said, “ Your words bring daylight with you when you speak ” ? 
What are the school people doing about it? Is clear speaking a 
quality born in the child, innate, as brown eyes or curly hair, or is it 
a learned, an acquired trait? And shall its learning be left entirely 
to chance ? 

But watch again and this time yourself as well as your students 
and your friends. You are called upon to address the meeting, you 
practiced your speech at home—why did you forget the best part ? 
Why that trepidation in the solar plexus? Why those shaky knees ? 

In the 1928 yearbook,’ the Department of Superintendence in- 
cluded in its statement of educational objectives the following: 

The development of an understanding and an adequate evaluation of the self. 

The development of an understanding and an appreciation of organized socicty. 

Those adjustments involve the elimination of fear, envy, and hatred 
and the cultivation of cheerfulness and goodwill. What more can 
this mean? Does it not mean the understanding of the hidden feel- 
ings and the development of such control and poise as are necessary 
in making our adjustments to people and to situations? Speech is 


* National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. The Sixth 
Year Book, 1928, pp. 51-56. 
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the avenue through which we display all of our emotions. In de 
veloping speech control, we cannot fail to develop emotional control 
as well. 

There seem then to be two felt needs in the speech of the children 
and of the adults of today. One is the need of clear, distinct speech 
unmarred by foreign accent or too great provincialism. The other is 
the need of a certain thing which, for lack of a better name, we call 
“ poise ’—that combination of ease, control, relaxation, confidence, 
and self-reliance that has such a definite bearing on every speech 
situation and on every life situation as well. 

Now, what can we do? The curriculum is so filled now, is there 
room for another subject? Is there time for “ speech improvement ” ? 
Mind you, not elocution, not oratory or dramatics, but just everyday 
speaking. Can a good, clear, pleasing voice and a fair degree of poise 
be acquired by everyone of average intelligence ?, How can it be done? 
How much time will it take? Can it be handled by the regular class- 
room teacher under a trained supervisor ? 


A Practica ExpPpERIMENT 


Let me answer the above questions by describing an experiment 
in the San Francisco publie schools. We shall not hold altogether 
to the idea that education is preparation for life and that this work 
may help in earning a better living in the future. But we shall em- 
phasize the newer aim: that it helps today in the book review, tomor- 
row in the basketball game, and the next day at student council. Our 
program required but five minutes of each school day! 

It is plain that the five minute daily drill must include: 

1. The development of poise. 

2. The development of the muscles of the lips, jaw, and tongue, so that the 
mouth opens easily and the muscles move flexibly and without conscious effort. 
This result can be brought about only by the formation of the habit of loose, 
flexible mouth action! 

3. The correction of careless endings, sloppy enunciation of consonants, sounds, 
and combinations. 

It is understood, of course, that this work does not aim to correct 
speech defects resulting from a malformation of the jaw or teeth, 
or from the wrong tongue or teeth position, or from any emotional 
maladjustment. Such defects need the care of a specially trained 
teacher, and individual attention. 

The development of poise—The greatest enemy of poise is fear— 
fear of failure, fear of what someone will think of what we say or 
do, fear of criticism and of laughter. Our first step here is to teach 
the children to relax. Relaxation is the physical opposite of fear and 
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the acquisition of the physical aspect helps to set the emotional atti- 
tude. 

The teacher may illustrate by stories how tight muscles go with 
fear feelings and relaxed muscles with ease and courage. The cat 
sitting by the fire is a perfect picture of relaxation. Lift up one silky 
paw and see how loose and soft the muscles are, how easily the paw 
drops to the floor. But suppose a strange dog comes in the room— 
what a change! Back stiff and arched, legs straightened and even the 
hair of the fur standing out rigidly! What fear has done to the 
muscles! 

Again—you are riding in the back seat of an auto, over a good 
road with a skilled driver in whom you have perfect confidence. 
How restfully you lean back on the cushions and stretch out your 
feet! But the road is narrow and you know the driver is most inex- 
perienced. What a difference in how you sit! 

Dramatize both these situations and have the children guess from 
your muscles whether you are fearful or at ease. The next step is 
to relax yourself and let some pupil lift your arm and watch it fall. 
A game follows in which the child who lifts your arm tells you 
whether or not it is relaxed. If he is correct, he may be the leader 
in his turn. 

Then have the children sit comfortably in their seats, feet flat on 
the floor and hands resting either on desk or lap. Show them a rag 
doll, preferably the French variety with the long arms and legs, and 
talk about the loose joints. Let the children lift the arms and watch 
them fall. Tell them to make believe that they are rag dolls. 

With quite small children, the following verse by Margaret Gray 
Blanton may be read by the teacher and dramatized by the children: 


Let’s play rag-doll, 

Don’t make a sound! 

Fling your arms and bodies 

Loosely around. 

Fling your hands! Fling your feet! 
Let your heads go free! 

Be the raggest rag-doll 

You ever did see. 


Then the teacher may continue as follows: 


Now that we are all comfortable, close the eyes and let us float away to some 
lovely, still place. There is a beautiful little lake, the sun shines on the water, 
all around I see great trees, so still; and beyond, the tall mountains and the 
blue sky! Just by my feet, the water ripples on a tiny pebble beach, I hear a 
robin sing—everything is so still—I can feel the stillness right through me! 


Sometimes a well-selected poem read by the teacher adds to the 


feeling of relaxation and stillness. Sometimes a peaceful picture sug- 


gests where we would best like to rest. 
6 
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III. Gymnastics ror TONGUE. 

1. Drop the lower jaw downward and backward by relaxing the muscles 
completely until two fingers can be placed between the teeth without 
touching them. Take great care that the tongue is not moved out of 
the normal position and that it lies relaxed and still in the floor of the 
mouth. Do this several times. 

Drop the lower jaw while mentally counting four. Thrust the tongue 
slowly outward as far as possible without straining the root or touching 
the teeth. Tense the muscles of the tip only. On the fifth beat, relax 
the muscles suddenly and completely, letting the tongue slip back to 
normal position without moving the jaw. 

3. Drop the lower jaw with the tongue in the normal position. While 
mentally counting four, slowly lift the tip until it touches the hard 
palate just back of the front teeth. Tense the muscles of the tip in 
lifting. Relax the muscles of the tip in returning to the normal 
position. 

4. As No. 3, then lift the tip until it touches the soft palate. Relax. Repeat 
a number of times. 

5. Now combine No. 3 and No. 4, touching first the hard and then the soft 
palate. Repeat a number of times. 

6. Tip flop. 

Open the mouth wide, scrape the under side of the tip of the tongue 
against edge of the upper front teeth. Repeat slowly and increase 
the speed. 

7. Sweep the palate. 

Place the tip of the tongue on the edge of the upper front teeth. Sweep 
it back along the palate as far as the tongue will permit. Then sweep 
it forward again to first position. Repeat 12 times. 

8. Dot the palate. 

Take the same position as for sweeping the palate. Make a dotted line 
with the tip on the palate from the teeth to the uvula and return, 
about six dots in each direction. Repeat six times. 

9. Diamond shape. 

Open the mouth wide, curl the tip of the tongue to the middle of the 
upper lip and the middle of the lower lip. Repeat 12 times. Next 
move the tip to the opposite corners rapidly. Then start tip of tongue 
at the right corner of the mouth; touch middle of upper lip, left 
corner; middle of lower lip and return to right corner. Repeat 12 
times. 


bo 


Many teachers have students lead the gymnastic exercises while 
they note after each exercise someone who is doing particularly well 
or someone who has made improvement. The best results in all this 
work are obtained by giving much attention to the correct perform- 
ance and ignoring as far as possible the incorrect. 

The radio game with a toy microphone, announcer, and a program 
broadcasted from the dressing room, gives a fine opportunity to show 
the need of clear speech and loose mouth action. 

The correction of carelessness—The correction of sloppy, careless 
endings, of d’s and ¢’s substituted for th sounds, of n for ng, of s for 
z, w for wh, the adding of final r’s where none should be, really con- 
stitutes a new habit formation. The correction must be made in such 
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a way that it becomes an unconscious mechanism or it will never 
carry over into life situations. This is not an easy problem, for the 
speech correction must not be a thing apart but must be correlated 
with life situations and with other school subjects. The drills must 
hold high interest value. There must be a strong feeling of pleasure 
associated with the correct pronunciation and some slight displeasure 
associated with the incorrect. One must realize always that with 
children and with adults as well, attention is a pleasure, even if the 
attention is uncomplimentary. 

For these reasons, we have developed what we cal! speech games. 
These are simple guessing games or riddles, with a wide range of sub- 
jectmatter and of difficulty but following the same general principles. 

Perhaps it will make it clearer if I particularize. We will suppose 
a fourth grade is studying the geography and history of California. 
This week’s speech outline calls for work on th and ng. 

A leader is chosen for a geography game. The teacher makes it 
clear that a speech game is like any other game, in that it has rules, 
and if you do not follow them, you cannot win. She then writes the 
following speech rules on the board, bringing out the point that the 
rules make the game more enjoyable, because they give everybody, 
even the boy ’way at the back of the room, a fair chance to hear 
everything. 


SprecH GAME RULES 


1. Good, easy standing position without touching chair or desk. (One looks 
better this way and we have to look at the leader) 

2. Wide, easy mouth action. (Then we all can hear) 

3. Correct th, ng and other endings. (So we can copy the leader) 


If the leader disobeys any rule, he must lose his chance and take 
his seat. If the pupil who is guessing disobeys, the leader must say: 
“T cannot answer you because you have broken Rule Blank” (Rule 
1, 2, or 3, as the case may be). In ease the leader fails to do this, he 
loses his own turn. The game proceeds very much as follows: 

Leader: I am thinking of a valley where they raise many prunes. Guess what 
it is. (All pupils with an idea stand, being careful to follow Rule 1.) 

Pupil: Are you thinking of San Joaquin Valley? 

Leader: No, I am not thinking of San Joaquin Valley. 

Pupil: Are you thinking of Santa Clara Valley? 

Leader: Yes, I am thinking of Santa Clara Valley. 


So the game goes on, the one answering correctly becoming leader. 
Other speech games may take in streets, rivers, automobiles, charac- 
ters in history or fiction, flowers, animals, airplane routes, explorers, 
inventions, and so forth. 
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(b) While emphasis has been placed upon the “good” quality 
composition as the median for any given class at the beginning of 
the school term, this study shows the wide range of achievement pos- 
sible even in a single grade. Samples of five qualities for each grade 
should bring this clearly before the classroom teacher. The critical 
notes appended to each representative paper indicate definitely the 
relative position of papers and show the amount of progress which 
is discernible in each grade. 

(c) Tentative standards based upon local products have the merit 
of measuring that which has been taught or should be taught. Too 
often tests and scales bear no relationship to the actual requirements 
of local course of study. Therefore, tentative standards in accord 
with the needs of a given locality are much to be desired. It is to be 
hoped that their use will stimulate a widespread effort to objectify 
teacher judgment in measuring the quality of written compositions. 





jer CONTENTION so often heard that the most re- 
liable mark of the educated man is the character of his 
discourse, especially his deliberate written discourse, has the 
best foundations in our study of the educative process itself. 
And we see clearly again the very important principle that 
some of the best training in composition must of necessity 
come out of its use in the mastery of the subjects which are 
found especially in the science type of teaching but also in 
the appreciation and practical arts types. Further, we sce 
how it is that the adaptation must in the nature of things 
come slowly as the result of a long process of intellectual 
growth.—Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School, 1926, p. 478. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CAN WE IMPROVE OUR AMERICAN SPEECH ? 
Epna CoTre. 


Teacher in Charge, Department of Correction of Speech Defects, San Francisco 
Public Schools 


INTRODUCTION 


DWARD BOK ealls us “ Lip-lazy Americans.” Is he justified 
h; in this criticism? Does he include us—the members of the 
teaching profession—or does this just apply to the lawyers, 
women’s clubs, and improvement associations? Is it a true criticism 4 
At your next faculty or club meeting—listen, look, and inwardly 
take note. Did you hear that last motion? What was it the speaker 
said? Who was nominated? Then watch the lips of the speaker and 
you will not fail to say that Edward Bok is right. The very fact that 
even the actor, with clear distinct enunciation, is commented on again 
and again, proves its unusual character. Of how many of us could 
it be said, “ Your words bring daylight with you when you speak ” ? 
What are the school people doing about it? Is clear speaking a 
quality born in the child, innate, as brown eyes or curly hair, or is it 
a learned, an acquired trait? And shall its learning be left entirely 
to chance ? 

But watch again and this time yourself as well as your students 
and your friends. You are called upon to address the meeting, you 
practiced your speech at home—why did you forget the best part ? 
Why that trepidation in the solar plexus? Why those shaky knees ? 

In the 1928 yearbook,’ the Department of Superintendence in- 
cluded in its statement of educational objectives the following: 


The development of an understanding and an adequate evaluation of the self. 
The development of an understanding and an appreciation of organized society. 


Those adjustments involve the elimination of fear, envy, and hatred 
and the cultivation of cheerfulness and goodwill. What more can 
this mean? Does it not mean the understanding of the hidden feel- 
ings and the development of such control and poise as are necessary 
in making our adjustments to people and to situations? Speech is 


* National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. The Sixth 
Year Book, 1928, pp. 51-56. 
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the avenue through which we display all of our emotions. In de- 
veloping speech control, we cannot fail to develop emotional control 
as well. 

There seem then to be two felt needs in the speech of the children 
and of the adults of today. One is the need of clear, distinct speech 
unmarred by foreign accent or too great provincialism. The other is 
the need of a certain thing which, for lack of a better name, we call 
“ poise ’—that combination of ease, control, relaxation, confidence, 
and self-reliance that has such a definite bearing on every speech 
situation and on every life situation as well. 

Now, what can we do? The eurriculum is so filled now, is there 
room for another subject? Is there time for “ speech improvement ” / 
Mind you, not elocution, not oratory or dramatics, but just everyday 
speaking. Can a good, clear, pleasing voice and a fair degree of poise 
be acquired by everyone of average intelligence ?, How can it be done? 
How much time will it take? Can it be handled by the regular class- 
room teacher under a trained supervisor ? 


A Practica, ExPpERIMENT 


Let me answer the above questions by describing an experiment 
in the San Francisco publie schools. We shall not hold altogether 
to the idea that education is preparation for life and that this work 
may help in earning a better living in the future. But we shall em- 
phasize the newer aim: that it helps today in the book review, tomor- 
row in the basketball game, and the next day at student council. Our 
program required but five minutes of each school day! 

It is plain that the five minute daily drill must include: 

1. The development of poise. 

2. The development of the muscles of the lips, jaw, and tongue, so that the 
mouth opens easily and the muscles move flexibly and without conscious effort. 
This result can be brought about only by the formation of the habit of loose, 
flexible mouth action! 

3. The correction of careless endings, sloppy enunciation of consonants, sounds, 
and combinations. 

It is understood, of course, that this work does not aim to correct 
speech defects resulting from a malformation of the jaw or teeth, 
or from the wrong tongue or teeth position, or from any emotional 
maladjustment. Such defects need the care of a specially trained 
teacher, and individual attention. 

The development of poise—The greatest enemy of poise is fear— 
fear of failure, fear of what someone will think of what we say or 
do, fear of criticism and of laughter. Our first step here is to teach 
the children to relax. Relaxation is the physical opposite of fear and 
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the acquisition of the physical aspect helps to set the emotional atti- 
tude. 

The teacher may illustrate by stories how tight muscles go with 
fear feelings and relaxed muscles with ease and courage. The cat 
sitting by the fire is a perfect picture of relaxation. Lift up one silky 
paw and see how loose and soft the muscles are, how easily the paw 
drops to the floor. But suppose a strange dog comes in the room— 
what a change! Back stiff and arched, legs straightened and even the 
hair of the fur standing out rigidly! What fear has done to the 
muscles ! 

Again—you are riding in the back seat of an auto, over a good 
road with a skilled driver in whom you have perfect confidence. 
How restfully you lean back on the cushions and stretch out your 
feet! But the road is narrow and you know the driver is most inex- 
perienced. What a difference in how you sit! 

Dramatize both these situations and have the children guess from 
your muscles whether you are fearful or at ease. The next step is 
to relax yourself and let some pupil lift your arm and watch it fall. 
A game follows in which the child who lifts your arm tells you 
whether or not it is relaxed. If he is correct, he may be the leader 
in his turn. 

Then have the children sit comfortably in their seats, feet flat on 
the floor and hands resting either on desk or lap. Show them a rag 
doll, preferably the French variety with the long arms and legs, and 
talk about the loose joints. Let the children lift the arms and watch 
them fall. Tell them to make believe that they are rag dolls. 

With quite small children, the following verse by Margaret Gray 
Blanton may be read by the teacher and dramatized by the children: 


Let’s play rag-doll, 

Don’t make a sound! 

Fling your arms and bodies 

Loosely around. 

Fling your hands! Fling your feet! 
Let your heads go free! 

Be the raggest rag-doll 

You ever did see. 


Then the teacher may continue as follows: 


Now that we are all comfortable, close the eyes and let us float away to some 
lovely, still place. There is a beautiful little lake, the sun shines on the water, 
all around I see great trees, so still; and beyond, the tall mountains and the 
blue sky! Just by my feet, the water ripples on a tiny pebble beach, I hear a 
robin sing—everything is so still—I can feel the stillness right through me! 


Sometimes a well-selected poem read by the teacher adds to the 


feeling of relaxation and stillness. Sometimes a peaceful picture sug- 


gests where we would best like to rest. 
6 
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It is said that there are more nervous breakdowns in America than 
in any other country, because the American people have never been 
taught how to relax. 

The children soon realize that this exercise makes them feel 
“good”! One nine-year-old said to his teacher just before his arith- 
metic lesson, “ Can’t we have the stillness exercise now?” “ But 
you have already had it this morning.” “ Yes, but I think if I did 
it now, I could get more examples perfect!” In another fourth grade, 
the children were working hard to raise their spelling score and told 
me with pride that when they took the “ stillness exercise ” just 
before the test, they made a better score! An over-grown, sixth 
grade group who were competing in interclass field sports, were sure 
their victory was due to the fact that they all took the stillness exer- 
cise when waiting their turn! 

A variation of the “ stillness exercise ” consists in standing with 
feet parallel and slightly apart, arms and shoulders easy and relaxed, 
neck against coat collar, eyes on level with child’s head in front. 
Hold this for 30 seconds at first, and gradually increase to 60, think- 
ing at the same time: “ stillness, strength, control.” 

When the children can relax readily and enjoy it, help them to 
make mental pictures of themselves the way they want to be. If it 
is throwing a basketball, let each one see himself as calm, steady, 
aiming accurately and sending the ball right in the basket. If it is 
diving, he visualizes the perfect position and the perfect angle at 
which he enters the water. If it is giving a book report, he sees his 
standing position, feels the calmness and ease he desires, and hears 
the clear flowing speech and the applause of his classmates. 

In the daily drill, this relaxing and stillness exercise takes between 
one and one and a half minutes. If done intelligently and regularly, 
it brings astonishing results in poise development. 

The development of flexible mouth-action—The second part of our 
program is the training for easy, flexible mouth-action or the “ slay- 
ing of the Dragon of the Closed Mouth.” 

Start by reciting two verses of poetry to the class. In one case, 
keep the teeth and lips almost closed. In the other verse, use easy, 
flexible mouth-action, but be careful not to caricature and over- 
exaggerate. Ask the children which they could hear the best. Why? 
You may have to repeat a bit to make them see the cause of the dif- 
ference. Perhaps, some of the boys play, or know someone who plays, 
the saxophone or cornet. What happens if you fill the horn with 
three or four soft handkerchiefs? What has become of the sound? 
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Follow by having the pupils sit with eyes closed and guess at 
which part of the paragraph you had your mouth opened and flexi- 
ble, and at which part closed and tight. Convince them that every- 
one can learn to speak distinctly, if he will train the muscles of the 
jaw, the lips and the tongue to move quickly and easily. But we 
must watch our speech muscles for a while just as the mother watches 
the baby she is training in the right habits of holding the spoon in 
the hand and not turning it over in his mouth. For this reason it is 
desirable that each child have a small pocket mirror so that he may 
watch his jaw and tongue and teeth and sce that they obey orders. 

The following list of mouth gymnastics is taken from several 
sources. Not more than two or three of these exercises should be 
given in one day. About one and a half minutes only of our five 
minutes time allotment is consumed. It is better to vary the exer- 
cises from week to week, using one from jaw, one from lips, and one 
from tongue: 


I. GYMNASTICS FOR JAW: 
. Up and down. 
Tip back the head. Open the jaw wide and close it 12 times. 
. Side to side. 
Swing the lower jaw alternately from right to left 12 times. 
3. Thrust. 
Thrust the lower jaw forward and alternately draw it back to position 
12 times. 
Biting upper lip. 
Draw down the upper lip and cover the red portion with the lower teeth. 
Alternate with relaxation 12 times. 
5. Biting lower lip. 

Place upper teeth over the red portion of the lower lip. Alternate with 
relaxation 12 times. 

6. Biting lower and upper lip. 

Bite first the upper and then the lower lip. Repeat 12 times and gradu- 
ally increase the speed. 

II. Lips. 
1. OO—EE—AH—AW. 

To produce flexibility of the lips, the following series of exaggerated 
vowel positions are given in succession: pucker the lips for 00, expand 
them on ee, drop the jaw and stretch them on ah and finish with aw. 
Then begin again with oo and repeat the series 12 times. First prac- 
tice slowly; then gradually increase the speed. 

2. Lip thrust. 

Stretch the lips forward, as for oo, as far as possible. Then bring them 

back tight against the teeth. Alternate the movements 12 times. 
3. AH—M—AH—OO. 
Stretch the lips well on ah. Give this with a soft breathing tone. 


— 


i] 


1 


‘The writer acknowledges help from Mrs. M. F. Gifford, State Department of 
Speech Correction in California, and Miss McKenzie, San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 
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III. Gymnastics ror TonGcug. 

1. Drop the lower jaw downward and backward by relaxing the muscles 
completely until two fingers can be placed between the teeth without 
touching them. Take great care that the tongue is not moved out of 
the normal position and that it lies relaxed and still in the floor of the 
mouth. Do this several times. 

2. Drop the lower jaw while mentally counting four. Thrust the tongue 
slowly outward as far as possible without straining the root or touching 
the teeth. Tense the muscles of the tip only. On the fifth beat, relax 
the muscles suddenly and completely, letting the tongue slip back to 
normal position without moving the jaw. 

3. Drop the lower jaw with the tongue in the normal position. While 
mentally counting four, slowly lift the tip until it touches the hard 
palate just back of the front teeth. Tense the muscles of the tip in 
lifting. Relax the muscles of the tip in returning to the normal 
position. 

4. As No. 3, then lift the tip until it touches the soft palate. Relax. Repeat 
a number of times. 

5. Now combine No. 3 and No. 4, touching first the hard and then the soft 
palate. Repeat a number of times. 

6. Tip flop. 

Open the mouth wide, scrape the under side of the tip of the tongue 
against edge of the upper front teeth. Repeat slowly and increase 
the speed. 

7. Sweep the palate. 

Place the tip of the tongue on the edge of the upper front teeth. Sweep 
it back along the palate as far as the tongue will permit. Then sweep 
it forward again to first position. Repeat 12 times. 

8. Dot the palate. 

Take the same position as for sweeping the palate. Make a dotted line 
with the tip on the palate from the teeth to the uvula and return, 
about six dots in each direction. Repeat six times. 

9. Diamond shape. 

Open the mouth wide, curl the tip of the tongue to the middle of the 
upper lip and the middle of the lower lip. Repeat 12 times. Next 
move the tip to the opposite corners rapidly. Then start tip of tongue 
at the right corner of the mouth; touch middle of upper lip, left 
corner; middle of lower lip and return to right corner. Repeat 12 
times. 


Many teachers have students lead the gymnastic exercises while 
they note after each exercise someone who is doing particularly well 
or someone who has made improvement. The best results in all this 
work are obtained by giving much attention to the correct perform- 
ance and ignoring as far as possible the incorrect. 

The radio game with a toy microphone, announcer, and a program 
broadcasted from the dressing room, gives a fine opportunity to show 
the need of clear speech and loose mouth: action. 

The correction of carelessness—The correction of sloppy, careless 
endings, of d’s and ¢’s substituted for th sounds, of n for ng, of s for 
z, w for wh, the adding of final r’s where none should be, really con- 
stitutes a new habit formation. The correction must be made in such 
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a way that it becomes an unconscious mechanism or it will never 
carry over into life situations. This is not an easy problem, for the 
speech correction must not be a thing apart but must be correlated 
with life situations and with other school subjects. The drills must 
hold high interest value. There must be a strong feeling of pleasure 
associated with the correct pronunciation and some slight displeasure 
associated with the incorrect. One must realize always that with 
children and with adults as well, attention is a pleasure, even if the 
attention is uncomplimentary. 

For these reasons, we have developed what we call speech games. 
These are simple guessing games or riddles, with a wide range of sub- 
jectmatter and of difficulty but following the same general principles. 

Perhaps it will make it clearer if I particularize. We will suppose 
a fourth grade is studying the geography and history of California. 
This week’s speech outline calls for work on th and ng. 

A leader is chosen for a geography game. The teacher makes it 
clear that a speech game is like any other game, in that it has rules, 
and if you do not follow them, you cannot win. She then writes the 
following speech rules on the board, bringing out the point that the 
rules make the game more enjoyable, because they give everybody, 
even the boy ’way at the back of the room, a fair chance to hear 
everything. 


SprecH GAME RULES 


1. Good, easy standing position without touching chair or desk. (One looks 
better this way and we have to look at the leader) 

2. Wide, easy mouth action. (Then we all can hear) 

3. Correct th, ng and other endings. (So we can copy the leader) 


If the leader disobeys any rule, he must lose his chance and take 
his seat. If the pupil who is guessing disobeys, the leader must say: 
“T cannot answer you because you have broken Rule Blank” (Rule 
1, 2, or 3, as the case may be). In case the leader fails to do this, he 
loses his own turn. The game proceeds very much as follows: 

Leader: I am thinking of a valley where they raise many prunes. Guess what 
it is. (All pupils with an idea stand, being careful to follow Rule 1.) 

Pupil: Are you thinking of San Joaquin Valley? 

Leader: No, I am not thinking of San Joaquin Valley. 

Pupil: Are you thinking of Santa Clara Valley? 

Leader: Yes, I am thinking of Santa Clara Valley. 


So the game goes on, the one answering correctly becoming leader. 
Other speech games may take in streets, rivers, automobiles, charac- 
ters in history or fiction, flowers, animals, airplane routes, explorers, 
inventions, and so forth. 
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Lip reading games call attention unconsciously to mouth action. 
Here is a simple one for a second or third grade. The teacher reads 
or recites some short verse, as: 

What are little girls made of? 


Sugar and spice and all things nice. 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


What are little boys made of? 
Scissors and snails and puppy-dogs’ tails. 
That’s what little boys are made of. 


She recites it again, telling pupils to watch her lips. She then gives 
one line with lip action only, being careful not to exaggerate. The 
one guessing may become leader, but if the tongue protrudes for the 
s sounds or does not take the right position for the th, he must lose 
his turn. 

These give you but an outline of how games may be used in speech 
improvement. The game work is adapted to classes of from 30 to 
40, and it must be good, because it works! 

General technic—What we aim to do is to have the speech muscles 
function perfectly when the conscious mind is interested in an en- 
tirely different subject. If we can put this over, the correction will 
carry into life situations. Also, associating the correct form with 
the pleasure of being the leader and the center of the attention in 
the entire group does much toward setting it emotionally. The end 
is lost if we allow attention to be directed toward the incorrect per- 
formance, either by reprimand, by repetition, or by any attention 
whatsoever. The whole attention is to be focused on the correct 
performance, or else speech games are valueless. 

Audience reading in which three or more children compete is valu- 
able if handled constructively, and if the emphasis is placed not on 
the standard of the result achieved but on the improvement made. 
Have the class act as as judges and at the close of the contest, report 
those pupils who have made improvement in the following: 

Good, easy standing position 
Relaxed, pleasing tone quality 
Flexible mouth action. 


Good pauses so that the meaning is made clear to the audience 
Better “ seeing the picture ” by the reader that the audience may see it also 


Fee p 


If some pupil shows no improvement, just say nothing. It is sur- 
prising what silence can do. Even the finest can become a little finer. 
Someone has said: 


Good speaking, like singing, can never be measured by absolute standards. 
There is always room for growth. Perhaps the pronunciation can be made a little 
neater,—the voice, more pleasant,—the tone, rounder. 
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Much criticism has been directed against American speech because 
of its strident, unpleasant quality. Is this a thing apart? Or is it 
simply an indication of a tenseness, a ceaseless activity, a too great 
stimulation, a lack of relaxation which is so characteristic of many 
American people. What can a classroom teacher, with little under- 
standing of voice placement do, to start his children in the right 
direction ? 

In the first place, he can use a relaxed tone himself, coming from 
the diaphragm and not from a hard tight throat. 

The following exercise may help to develop this relaxed condition : 

Sit in a relaxed position, place the hand lightly on the diaphragm 
and, as it goes back, give a whispered “ ah.” Repeat this five times 
and then give it with three-fourths whisper and one-fourth tone. 
Then half whisper and half tone. Follow this with a line of poetry 
given in the same way. 

When the teacher has mastered this simple exercise, he is ready 
to introduce the subject to his class by a group discussion. Start the 
discussion by reading a selection first in a relaxed, easy tone, and 
then in a hard throaty tone. Ask the pupils which tone is easier to 
listen to, which is easier on the speaker, which irritates, and which 
soothes, which produces huskiness, and which has great endurance. 

The children find it interesting to test for tones with the most air 
by holding their hands in front of their mouths while giving a line 
of poetry. This test helps one to deduce why the relaxed tone has a 
better carrying quality. 


SumMMARY AND CoNncLUSIONS 


Is the above program too much to put over in a short five-minute 
drill? Let us see: 


Activity Time in Minutes 
Stiliness WSOC... cicccesverece ee ee err ey re yet 1 
Mouth GyMmastics. «....6600scccescsssswe iS ealembceee ork ate acd 1.5 
OIE ot oak. oa aig ya tia neue eaalet is ee RR aE ws Sle titan 2.5 

ND Seiki onc N arte madwiene cadee Reda nn ean 5.0 


Naturally, it needs planning and planning by a speech expert. 
The work must be so arranged that all types are covered by the end 
of a semester. There needs to be sufficient variety in speech games 
to take in the words whose pronunciation you feel has need for cor- 
rection. 

In our school system outlines covering a twenty-week program 
have been made by the Speech Department for schools with large 
foreign enrolments, i. e., Italian and Spanish. Entirely different 
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outlines, also for 20 weeks, have been made for schools where the 
children all come from English-speaking homes. Other programs 
are needed for schools where a large majority of the children are of 
Japanese or Chinese parentage. Other variations are needed when 
the children come from homes where Russian is spoken. 

Successful work depends, not only on good planning and a regular 
time set for the five-minute lesson, but on supervision. The best of 
teachers will profit by seeing an expert demonstrate just how the lesson 
should be carried on. Without regularity in such work, the teacher 
will form few new habits. 

Also, the idea must be sold to the classroom teacher and to the 
principal. Both must be convinced that the work is good, that it is 
needed, and that it will bring the desired result. It cannot be forced 
on any group. The fiveminute work must be a happy time for both 
the teacher and the pupils, if we are to attain our goals. 

In the junior high schools, the work must be introduced in such 
a way that the pupils will feel the necessity for it and want to do it. 
It is not difficult to establish this attitude, and the time spent is well 
worth while. 

Start with stories illustrating the value of good speech in business. 
All junior high pupils are interested in their earning capacity in the 
near future. Show what an influence it has in salesmanship, in the 
law, in real estate, in the ministry, in politics, and its value even in 
an automobile mechanic. This point can be brought out by the story 
of the young fellow who lost his first job because the foreman could 
not waste time in forever asking him to repeat. The value of good 
speech in organizations, professional clubs, unions, is evident from 
the influence it gives the easy, clear speaker in directing the activi- 
ties of the society. In social life, the ability to speak easily and pleas- 
antly adds tremendously to the amount of pleasure for yourself and 
for others. We do not need to stress how much the whole class enjoys 
hearing a clear speaker give a report. How much time and energy 
and nerve strain are saved to everyone in the school group by dis- 
tinct, pleasing voices ? 

Dramatize and illustrate by stories the Two Dragons that inter- 
fere with good speech. The first Dragon is Lack of Poise, such as 
stage fright, nervousness, forgetting, becoming confused and hurry- 
ing. The Dragon of the Closed Mouth causes indistinct speech, 
mumbling, poor endings, and so on. 

The speech work in the junior high schools must include some 
work in helping children to understand themselves. There are innu- 
merable stories in any book on mental hygiene or behavior problems 
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to illustrate the causes back of everything. The cause may be a 
material one, as in the story of The Bridge of San Luis Rey; it may 
be a hidden memory, as in The Teacher and the Wind Storm; it may 
be an unexpressed, unthought desire, as in the many examples of shell 
shock; or it may be an association, as shown by the knee jerk. 

From this, take up the question of fears. The fears innate, the 
fears learned, and most important, how fears can be overcome. The 
development of the anger instinct and the various stages of the love 
instinct are of tremendous interest to the adolescent. The sublima- 
tion of all these instinctive urges can be illustrated by stories. Ex- 
periences can be made real and something possible of attainment. 

An idea of how we think, of day-dreaming, and of “ wish-think- 
ing” may help these young people to understand themselves. They 
need to realize that happiness, our ultimate desire, comes through 
adjustment. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to go into a more detailed ac- 
count of this supplemental speech work and of the detailed 20 week 
outline of the general speech improvement work. If you are inter- 
ested, write to the author, for we have before us a great problem. 
Our great task may be solved by working and thinking together. 





RAINING IN SPEECH deals with two large educa- 

tional purposes. First, it unites with all other agencies 
in education to enable the student to develop thought power, 
to develop ideas, to find the “ something to say.” But, sec- 
ondly, and more especially, it deals with the training to 
which one should subject himself in order that he may be 
able to communicate fully his own ideas to the mind of 
the auditor—Glenn N. Merry, Better-Speech Year. The 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1924, p. 9. 














CHAPTER VIII 


A SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPIL 
REPORT FORMS 


Francis E. Homer 
Principal, Kelley School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
a SURVEY of pupil report forms for elementary grades’ 


was made to ascertain the conditions which prevail throughout 
the country, and on the basis of existing practices to formulate 
a report form superior to those being used at the present time. 

The procedure consisted in obtaining and studying sample report 
forms from the principal cities throughout the country. Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and the five states of Mississippi, Ar 
kansas, South Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada failed to respond. 
Cities in the remaining 43 states and Porto Rico sent forms for 
study. The number of responses totaled 224. The distribution of 


the replies by states is indicated in Table 1 and the subsequent 
discussion. 


TABLE 1.—PartiAu DistrisuTion or THE Repuies sy States 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 

StTaTge or District or CITIES State or District or CITIES 
I nar aa menmanuin EG Ar eee 6 
PN Me cca seksarkecevnen nas <p a none wos we ouurdetr enemas. 6 
DD cos setuehenskewatteaeed ae WD oc os seedateoueaomes 6 
EE Cu acckevaneckuadev er nee eerie ee ais pomnnedaimnr ewan 5 
EP PE Ree a_i ere inembuceunetens 5 
| ee jatar aceaiclatic aia ec coaa Me WE dco. cosanwkdvexeaanees 5 
California ..... EOE TET ee eatin aera ee oe wince baa eu meals 5 
SINS oe eee Seco ca cwaee ene bate es De I ee Nedssadestea te neteees 5 


Four replies were received from each of the following states: 
Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, Texas, Montana; three replies each 
from Vermont, South Carolina, Georgia, Minnesota, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Colorado; two replies each from New Hampshire, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Nebraska, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Wyoming, Oregon; and one reply each from West Virginia, North 
Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Porto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 





*This report constituted a part of the work of a committee appointed by 
Dr. Samuel L. Chew, Superintendent of District No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF Pupits’ Reports 


Time covered—Sixty-five and one-half percent of the cities have 
cards which cover an entire year. The remaining 34.5 percent of the 
vards are for one term only. 

Frequency of issue 





In slightly over one-third of the cities re- 
ports are made out each month. Three issues per term is second 
with 28.7 percent. Nineteen and one-half percent of cities give re- 
ports twice each term. Four reports per term are given by 13.3 per- 
cent. Bi-monthly reports are given by 3.5 percent. Issues of once 
and three times a year are used by one city each of those reporting. 

Subjects listed—Fifty-five percent of the cities name general school 
subjects only, while 42.9 percent list general subjects, habits, and 
attitudes. Three cities list no subjects, but space is given for any 
report which the teacher deems appropriate. Two cities list habits 
and attitudes only. 

Sequence of subjects—Approximately 67 percent of the forms list 
the subjects in the order of importance. About 14 percent of the 
listings are irregular. Subjects are arranged according to related 
groups on 11.2 percent of the forms. Alphabetical order is used by 
8.4 percent. 

Marking symbols—Forty percent use the symbols A, B, C, and so 
forth. The letters E, G, F, and so forth (standing for excellent, 
good, and fair) are used by 28 percent. Marking on the basis of 100 
is used by 14.8 percent; on the basis of five by three percent; on the 
basis of 10 by 1.3 percent; on the basis of four by 1.3 percent; and 
on the basis of six by .4 percent. Four cities use either “ satisfac 
tory ” and “ unsatisfactory ” or the plus and minus signs. 

Explanations to parents—About three-fourths of the forms con- 
tain brief explanations for the home. In about one-fourth, the cards 
give lengthy explanations. Only about five percent omit explanations 
entirely. 

More than one-half of the reports contain brief advice. Lengthy 
advice is given on about one-tenth. The remaining reports omit this 
item. 

Parents are definitely invited to visit the schools in two-thirds of 
the cities, while in almost as many the codperation of the home with 
the school is requested. 

Size—Cards approximately four inches by six inches are used by 
45 percent of the cities replying. Seventeen percent use the folder 
size. Two percent use small booklets. 
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Color—White prevails in over three-fifths of the cities. Yellow 
is used by 18.6 percent, tan by 9.5 percent, and blue by 4.2 percent. 
Gray, salmon, pink, brown, and green are in evidence from 1.7 per- 
cent to .4 percent of the forms. 


MisceLtianeous Items on Report Forms 


Diagram 1 shows the percent of cities listing attendance, lateness, 
conduct, and other miscellaneous items. It will be seen, for example, 
that “ days or sessions absent” is listed in 95 percent of cases. The 
item “ dismissed early,” frequently used in New England, is listed 
by 14.7 percent of the 224 cities. The other items concerning at- 
tendance vary from 9.3 percent for “ number of school days” to 3.7 
percent for “ days or sessions present.” 

With the exception of 4.5 percent, all the report forms studied list 
“ days or sessions late.” Only four cities have the item “ minutes 
lost by lateness.” 


DIAGRAM 1—MiIsce._angous Items on Report Carps 
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More than three-fourths of report cards list “ conduct or citizen- 
ship.” In most of the others, compensation is made for the omis- 
sion by the listing of appropriate habits and attitudes. 

Likewise, “effort or industry ” is listed by 59.8 percent of the 
forms. Cities omitting this item, list appropriate habits and 
attitudes. 

The next three items in Diagram 1 regarding “ promotions,” “ ex- 
aminations,” and “ health of pupil” are self-explanatory. 

The last item referred to in Diagram 1 is the rating of pupils. In 
two-fifths of the cities no general rating is indicated. In a little over 
one-third, an average of marks is used. In 19.6 percent of the 224 
cities “ general standing ”’ is the term employed. Other miscellane- 
ous items are shown in the diagram. 


GENERAL Suspsects Listep on Report Forms 


Diagram 2 shows the 44 general subjects which are found printed 
on report forms in typical cities of the United States. Arithmetic 
leads with 97.7 percent. Reading, handwriting, English, spelling, 
history, geography, art education, and music follow very closely with 
percents varying from 96.4 for the first to 89.2 for the last. 

From this point down the bars of the graph decrease in length 
very rapidly to the infrequent mention of subjects such as memory 
poems and humane instruction. A study of the diagram will show 
that subjects of more general application are the most widely listed. 
Subjects of more specific application are much less frequently named. 

The subjects which lead the list with percentages above 90 are of 
broad application. So likewise are health education, shop work, physi- 
cal education, and civics, ranging from 71.8 to 49.1 percent. In con- 
trast, agriculture and orchestra are given limited consideration. 

A study was made of the report cards as to the average number 
of school subjects and the average number of habits and skills. Al- 
though the data were incomplete, there is evidence that certain cities 
and states consider it relatively unimportant to report upon the pupil’s 
personal qualities. 
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Hasits anp Artritupes Lisrep on Report Forms 


Diagrams 3 and 4 give 163 habits and attitudes arranged accord- 


DIAGRAM 3.—Percenr or Cities witn Hasir anp Attitupe Items on 
Report Carps 


Section 1. Section 2. 
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ing to the frequency of mention. Figures are presented in percent 
of the total number of 224 cities. 


DIAGRAM 4—Percent or Cities with Hasit ANp ATTITUDE ITEMS oN 
Report Carbs 
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The cards examined showed nearly 600 habits and attitudes. These 
have been combined into 163 items. Even in the smaller list there 


DIAGRAM 5.—Percents SHOWING OvuTSTANDING Hasit AND ATTITUDE 
Irems or Report Carps 
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bars represent negative traits. 
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are overlappings. For example, “ attention ” and “ inattention ” are 


the positive and negative forms of the same quality. “ Dependable- 
ness” and “ trustworthiness” have practically the same meaning. 
Since the nomenclature is interesting and suggestive, the 163 char- 
acteristics are given. 

Diagram 5 shows the combination into 14 groups of the 163 habits 
and attitudes named in Diagrams 3 and 4. The qualities given under 
each heading are also the results of combination. 

Diagram 5 shows some really strong habits and attitudes. Many 
of these characteristics are well worth considering in the selection 
of items for an improved report form. 

Solid bars indicate group headings. The hollow bars show posi- 
tive qualities within the group. Last in each group is a dash bar 
representing an allied negative quality. 

The most frequently mentioned group headings are “ dependable- 
ness,” “ attitude toward others,” “ carefulness,” and “ codperation ” 
ranging from 28.6 percent to 23.2 percent. Outstanding specific items 
are “courtesy ” and “helpfulness” as shown by 21.9 percent and 
19.2 percent respectively. 

The negative habits and attitudes, “ needs encouragement” and 
“inattentive,” are the two most frequently used. Each is listed by 
10.2 percent of the cities studied. 

Diagram 6 shows the number of habits and attitudes used on the 
report forms of 98 cities. Solid bars indicate cities using one report 
form for all elementary grades. Diagonally hatched bars indicate 
report forms for upper elementary grades, and dash bars those for 
the lower grades. 

Ninety-eight of the 224 cities list habits and attitudes in numbers 
varying from 47 on the Kansas City, Missouri, report to one on the 
report of Santa Barbara, California. The median number of sub 
jects listed is ten. 

A detailed study was made of the habits and attitudes in relation 
to the geographical location of the cities. It is evident that some 
cities and states give marked attention to habits and attitudes. From 
incomplete returns, the area of greatest interest is from the Eastern 
coast through the center of the United States to Missouri. The Paci- 
fic Coast states are apparently second in the amount of interest shown 
in habits and attitudes. 
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DIAGRAM 6— 
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Features oF Certain Report Carps 


The reproduction of certain report forms in this section will serve 
to illustrate some of the previous paragraphs. None of these forms 
are recommended for acceptance in school systems without adapta- 
tion to local conditions. 


FIGURE I 
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FIGURE Il 
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FIGURE III 
METHOD OF GRADING N. B. This Mark X is placed opposite to 
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FIGURE IV 
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FIGURE V 
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Uses time to good advantage... .. 
Is careful expenditure of money. 
Saves time by carefully planning work. 
Does not waste paper, pencils or mater- 
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e. Obeys rules and regulations of the school 
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GRSTY CREM CBbe ccc cccccsccccccccccccees 


and of making up work missed during 
GROUND ceccccccccoscccccoceccocsooees 
Does more than minimum amount of work 
TEENS ccccccscceccccesocceveccceess 


Self Control and Obedience 
Does not quarrel nor lose control of tem- 
GW cnccccscvecteccsoccosovcccccocenes 


Does not molest other people... 

Obeys those in authority courte 

ergs J one 
olds himself 






responsible 
rules made by the group.............. 
Courtesy and'Good Sportsmanship 
‘ays.attention while others are ene 
and does not interrupt. . 
Talks and laughs quietly. . 
Has polite habits of specch......... 
Does not let other pupils copy or 
wrong use of his work..... 
Stands for fairness in p} 
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Recognizes and respects the B camdneindie of. 
others ........ 
Does not cheat 
Tells the Pag trying to 
impression 
ae appointments and other agree- 
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Works and plays with , others harmon- 
jously without “bossing”............. 
Helps carry out a made by the 
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profitable and interesting 4 
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Figure I illustrates the report card which lists only the regular 
school subjects. Cards of this type usually report attendance, late- 
ness, conduct, effort, and a general rating. 

Figure II shows a form which provides spaces in which the teacher 
may write subjects or other notations. Only a small proportion of 
the cards examined were of this type. 

The habits and attitudes shown in Figure III are used by a number 
of cities in various parts of the United States. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of such cards is the grouping of items under the heads: 


work, recitations, and conduct. 


The danger of over-emphasizing the 


negative traits is a problem deserving more study by elementary 


school principals. 


FIGURE VII 


TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 


Our public schools are trying to train our children to 
become good American citizens. 


The teacher and the parent must Kelp each other in 
every way for the good of the child. 


Please see that your child comes to school regularly, 
and on time every day. 


In case of absence or tardiness please send an excuse 
fyins definitely the cause, as required by the School 

If your child is often absent, he loses his time, his 
lessons, his interest, and possibly, his promotion. 

Watch your child’s weight. 

If a child is not happy at school, or if he does not 
seem to be going ahead, come and talk it over with the 
principal and teacher, who will be glad to see you and to 
do all in their power to help your child. 


Let us work together for the good of the children. 











1 (parent or guardian) have carefully inspected this 
report. 


First Report... 
Second Report... * siaaneeniiibienieniil 
I i iariicenicnersnnismsnaonnnanninnindiaiaiiinianaiiann 


ne 


Porm ish 


“THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL SHOULD WORK 
TOGETHER FOR THE GOOD OF THE CHILD.” 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


GRADES 4 TO 8 
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Figures 1V and V represent a card which contains 47 habits and 
attitudes arranged in 11 groups. In this case the teachers are directed 
to mark only those items toward which the child and the home should 
direct attention. This report form also includes the regular school 
subjects. 

Figures VII and VIII show a report form which includes a care- 
fully chosen list of personal traits. The explanation under each 
trait is helpful. The qualities named emphasize positive social vir- 
tues, as contrasted with cards which list individual faults. 

Several of the figures illustrated in this section show appropriate 
and well-written messages to the home (see Figure V1). A par- 
ticular significant message found upon many cards is as follows: 


The home and the school should work together for the good of the 
child. 


FIGURE VIII 





CITIZENSHIP: ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL RATINGS IN SUBJECTS: 
Education for good citizenship must be the chief aim a page for use of grades 4 to8.) Marks 
and end of schools which gain their support from public wag eo tional. 
funds a —— taxes. The training of boys -_ B—Very P 
girls to be go citizens is not so much a matter o 
teaching them the facts as it is a matter of bringing forth C—Average (should ee danger). 
within them the right spirit. The word “Attitudes” gn E—Faili — P 
the card is intended, then, to show a number of ways in = ee — 





which the pupil’s civic spirit is made evident. 


_(The parent should note that a cross (x) means that 
his child’s attitude is unsatisfactory.) 


~ REPORTS 
1st | 2pd | 3rd | 4th 
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| Silent Reading | } | 
Ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th ee aa 
oii! aaa iebi - Spelling | 
mg oe 4% | el a | 
(Neatness rderliness, an ought 
fulness ~% handling books and — Grammar aad = ———| 
property. | iain | 
COOPERATION /—— —_ — — Oral Composition | | 
| } | |——| ——_| | — 
(work and ple to > with others in| | | } Written Composition | 
COURTESY iii i i 
(Kindliness toward others as shown | } | Arithmetic ae | eee) ees | 
both in manner and action.) | | Scien | 
7 — cence 
PAIRNESS | | | 
( dines: h i 
~ to respect the rights “i | | Geography | 
pa aan i | | ——_ eeamen) seamen ee 
INDUSTRY | Histo: ivic | 
(Firmness of pu rpose *. ee hard a | ce ry and Civics —— | ——_—_. ——_ —— 
the time; sustained effort.) | Writi | | 
omnia oo ee riting | | | 
INITIATIVE | | [an ee eee Ge 
(Readi t head without bei | i | 
“driven: selt Destin.) _ — Drawing | = See. Se ed 
PROMPTNESS a Shop Work ; | | | 
(Willingness to act or eerve at the! } SS ee 
right time.) \ . | 
—_ —_—___ — —_— Sewing | | 
REMARKS: Cooking | | 
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ConcLUSION AND COMMENTS 


1. Report cards are indicative of the education aims of the schools 
of America. 

2. According to data previously cited a typical card would prob- 
ably have the following general characteristics: Report marks for 
the whole year; issued three times a semester; lists more items deal- 
ing with regular school subjects than with personal qualities of 
pupils; uses marking symbols A, B, C, and so forth; contains ex- 
planations to parents; about 4 x 6 inches in size; and printed on 
white cardboard. 

3. Since the schools aim to make good citizens, many cards pro- 
vide for the marking of the pupils’ personal qualities. Some of these 
habit and attitude lists are not well chosen, contain duplications, and 
emphasize negative qualities. Should such lists include items which 
do not lend themselves directly or indirectly to the development of 
good citizens ? 

4. There is evidence that a few cities give little or no space to 
the pupils’ personal and social virtues. Probably these cities are 
not aware of the usefulness of trait rating in developing young 
citizens. 

5. About two-thirds of the report forms urge parents to visit the 
school. A majority of the cards contain some printed message re- 
questing codperation from the parents. Such efforts indicate the 
importance of enlisting parental interest in the school and its work. 

6. The data submitted above should be helpful to local committees. 
Certainly the problem of adequate report cards is an open one. There 
is a need for further study and the formulation of basic principles. 
Such basic principles would do much in improving and standardiz- 
ing practice throughout the United States.” 


*In this connection see “ Uniform Records and Reports,” Research Bulletin, 
National Education Association, Vol. 5, No. 5, 1928, pp. 267-73, a chapter on 
“Reports on Teachers to Parents,” by M. R. Trabue. 
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CHAPTER IX 
HOW TEACHERS RATE THEIR PUPILS 


JoHN S. Herron 
Principal, Lafayette School, Newark, New Jersey 


OME YEARS ago the standard testing movement began. Re 
ceiving impetus from the parallel development of the “ efficiency 
era” in the business world at that time, the movement spread 

and developed until the use of tests was general. The motive power 
behind the movement was the goal of greater efficiency in the school 
product, through measurements upon a purely objective basis. Later 
came the intelligence testing movement which was adopted by educa- 
tors for the same general purpose: to use specialized knowledge in 
more efficiently placing the individual and in organizing homogeneous 
groups of pupils. 

The past decade and a half presents stupendous efforts on the part 
of American educators to solve experimentally the new problems that 
have been raised by new developments. Psychology, method, and 
administration changed with the newer trend. Yet, strange to say, 
the technic for the ev:luation of pupils’ work in the school has ap- 
parently not improved. Today the same unreliable, individualistic 
expression of the teacher’s judgment continues to exist. 

Is the rating of pupils important?—Many educators argue that 
ratings are in themselves fetters on school authorities. A number of 
experimental schools have eliminated them altogether. Some extrem- 
ists contend that the real, precious outcomes of education cannot be 
measured. Others say that marks in a few formal subjects can only 
partially indicate the child’s school experience, and that even these 
unreliable ratings cannot be given with a wholesome regard for all 
members of a class. Therefore, away with all marks! 

Goldstein * enumerates five fundamental reasons why ratings of 
pupils are indispensable: 

(a) Children have the right to know how they are progressing. 

(b) Parents desire the same information regarding their children. 

(c) Promotions are made by school officials on the basis of marks. 

(d) Ratings constitute the basis of placement when pupils are transferred from 


one school to another. 
(e) Ratings are used by teachers and school officials to justify non-promotions. 








*Goldstein, Henry M. “ Pupil Rating and Report Cards.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Method 7: 128-33; December, 1927. 
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Whether or not the teaching profession, or the public in general, 
places any value upon school ratings, the fact remains that the prac- 
tice is in general use throughout this country. There is no evidence 
to warrant a belief that the public will not continue to demand re- 
ports from the school on the work of pupils. Therefore, if ratings 
are to remain as operating tools of school administration, all will agree 
that marks should be made to signify something as real and depend- 
able as possible. Fifteen years of scientific effort in education should 
show decided improvements in the technic of rating and in the mes- 
sage of report cards. But is this the situation today ? 

Technic of research—The purposes of the study were to secure 
first-hand information on present day methods by which elementary 
school teachers arrive at school marks, and to ascertain the improve- 
ment made during the last decade in the technic of marking. A ques- 
tionnaire was circulated among teachers of grades four to eight, in- 
clusive, in the schools of Newark, Bloomfield, East Orange, and Nut- 
ley. The schools cireularized are representative of both city and 
suburban practice in New Jersey. The questionnaire was made by a 
committee consisting of Susan F. Lockhart, principal of the Wash- 
ington School, Nutley; Mrs. Eva P. Miller, principal of the Spring 
Garden School, Nutley; and the writer. The work was done as a 
part of a principal’s course of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. One hundred and fifty teachers returned the questionnaire. 
The questions asked are printed at the end of this article. 

Presentation of data—The next section of this article will present 
a summarization of the replies. Percents are calculated in terms of 
the number answering each question. 

Rating the daily recitation—Fifty-nine, or 41 percent of the 
teachers rate the daily academic work of pupils with separate daily 
marks. The remaining 59 percent do not use a daily mark but trust 
to memory for an evaluation. 





Making weekly marks—Eighty-one, or 56 percent of the 
teachers summarize the daily recitation by a weekly mark. In other 
words, a number of these teachers who depend upon memory for the 
daily work must arrive subjectively at the evaluation of the weekly 
rating. 

Determining report card marks—Most teachers use both daily 
work and written tests in arriving at report card marks. 


* Under the direction of Dr. James F. Hosic. 
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One-third of all teachers allow a credit of 75 percent of the 
report card mark for daily work, 85 percent of all teachers allow 
eredit of one-half or more for daily work. Daily work of pupils, then, 
is the major factor in determining the worth of a pupil’s work in 
school. 

Frequency of written tests—Most of the teachers returning the 
questionnaire give formal tests either weekly or biweekly. The 
various replies are as follows: 

40 percent of all teachers give written tests once a week. 
30 percent of all teachers give written tests once in two wecks. 


20 percent of all teachers give written tests once a month. 
8 percent of all teachers give written tests once in six weeks. 


Value of the daily work—-Six out of every 10 teachers would 
fail a pupil who passes the formal tests but fails consistently in daily 
work. 

Outside work—A majority of teachers reported giving extra 
credit for outside work. 

Testing the reading—One out of every six teachers judges the 
reading ability of his pupils by oral tests alone. The majority of 
teachers employ both oral and silent reading tests. 

Report card symbols—Most schools use letters on report cards 
instead of figures. This fact was also brought out by Goldstein in 
his study previously referred to. 

Check on value of daily work—Sixty percent of the teachers 
replied that they would pass a pupil who works diligently, but fails 
on the formal written tests. This result bears out, in another way, 
the fact that most teachers place greater emphasis upon the daily 
work of pupils. 





Class standards—Eight out of every nine teachers recognize in- 
dividual differences and rate accordingly. They do not believe in a 
strict standard for all members of the class. 

Most important factors in reports—Twenty-five percent of those 
replying would pass or fail a pupil on test results alone, irrespective 
of effort. Seventy-five percent of the teachers take a broader view 
and consider effort as the dominant factor. 

Value of standard tests—Two-thirds of the teachers feel that 
their own tests are more serviceable to them than standard tests. 

Concluston—Although this investigation was limited in scope, it 
should have discovered some evidence that the scientific movement 
in education has brought improvement in the evaluation of the work 
of pupils. Yet, there is little or no uniformity of practice. Teachers 
rate to suit their fancies. Report card marks reflect teacher opinions 
and not the work of pupils. 
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Scientific education has attempted to eliminate the subjective ele- 
ment in measurements. Yet our elementary schools go blithely on 
and apparently ignore the results of this movement. The replies sub- 
mitted show that some teachers have little faith in the serviceable- 
ness of standardized objective tests. The replies show that most of 
the evaluation of pupils’ work is done subjectively. This fact is 
brought out most strikingly by the following findings of the investi- 
gation: 

(1) In arriving at the report card mark, most teachers allow two- 
thirds credit for the daily work. 

(2) Yet, most teachers determine the worth of the daily work by 
a weekly mark. 

(3) This weekly mark (for daily work) is decided according to 
memory of the teacher. Marks determined in this way are unavoid- 
ably affected by many subjective influences. 

It is fair to ask such questions as these: If teachers place so much 
emphasis upon daily work, why should they not employ some objec- 
tive evidence to counteract the vagaries of the human mind? How 
long can we continue to proclaim that scientific education is at hand 
while we close our eyes to the true situation? How long will we be- 
fuddle ourselves and the public by employing a scheme of evaluation 
which is as dependable and reliable as the weather ? 

The writer believes that the majority of our teachers are meeting 
the problem of report cards as well as they know how. But authori- 
tative data are not exerting the benefits which we can expect. Must 
this knowledge be developed or is it simply ignored in practice? 
Certainly, we have a right to expect scientific education to develop 
principles and systems to guide in the rating of pupils. 

The questionnaire—The queries below were sent out in question- 
naire form to classroom teachers. 

. Do you rate the daily recitation of each pupil with a separate mark? 


. Do you summarize the worth of the daily work of each pupil by a weekly 
mark? 


. Do you give written tests in the major academic subjects once a week? 

. Do you give written tests in the major academic subjects twice a month? 

Do you give written tests in the major academic subjects once a month? 

. Do you give written tests in the major academic subjects once in six weeks? 

For the report card mark, do you depend entirely on daily recitations? 

For the report card mark, do you depend entirely on written tests alone? 

. Do you combine the marks given for daily work with the marks made in 
written tests in order to arrive at a pupil’s report card mark? 

. If you combine the two (No. 9), what percent of the report card mark do 
you allow for daily recitation? 

. If a child fails consistently in daily recitations but receives a passing mark on 

your written tests, do you give him a passing mark on his report card? 
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. Do you allow additional credit in a subject if a pupil does extra outside work 


in it? 


. In arriving at a pupil’s mark in reading do you depend entirely on oral read- 


ing tests? 


. In arriving at a pupil’s mark in reading do you depend entirely on written 


silent reading tests? 


. In arriving at a pupil’s mark in reading do you depend entirely on both oral 


and written silent reading tests? 


. Do you use letters on your report cards? 
. If a pupil works conscientiously and fails in your written tests, do you think 


he should be given a passing mark in the subject? 


._ Is it possible to have one strict standard for a class of 40 pupils? 
. Which should be the greater factor in determining a child’s report card 


mark—test results or effort? 


. Do you think that standardized tests are more effective than your own tests? 








HEN A TEACHER observes that a child of great | 

natural ability secures a relatively high achievement | 
with little effort and with small gain, she rates him as less | 
successful than a child of little natural ability who through | 
great effort succeeds in making large gains, even though the 
final level of ability reached in the latter case is a relatively 
low achievement with reference to the class as a whole. The 
teacher’s action seems justifiable to her because school marks 
are conventionally used as a means of reward and punish- 
ment, but to the degree to which they are so used, they cease 
to be pure measures of success.—Courtis, S. A. Why Chiil- 
dren Succeed. Courtis Standard Tests, 1925, p. 63. 











CHAPTER X 


STUDIES OF FAILURES IN THE SIOUX CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS '* 


iE. E. Brices (Chairman) 


Principal, West Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa 


ACH YEAR the Administration Club of Sioux City Schools 
K has taken over some definite piece of research work. This past 
year their committee, in conference with the superintendent, 
decided upon a study of the failures in the Sioux City publie schools 
for the first semester of the school year of 1927-1928. The mem- 
bers of the committee were EF. E. Briggs, Chairman, D. D. Zinn, 
Minnie L. Steckel, Fannie Foster, Fern Boan, and Rachel Cook. 
This study was undertaken with three objects in mind: First, to 
ascertain in what grades and subjects the most failures were oceur- 
ring in our schools; second, to find by tabulation the various reasons 
given by teachers for failures in their classes; and third, to provide 
the teachers with an incentive to study their failure problems. 


Meruop or PrRocepure 


A questionnaire was given to each teacher of a room in the ele- 
mentary schools and each subject teacher in the junior and senior 
high schools. These blanks were filled out showing the number of 
pupils who had entered each class during the semester, the number 
promoted and dropped, and finally the number of failures. A space 
was indicated upon each sheet for the teacher to list the names of his 
failures in each class and to give the reason which in his opinion 
caused such failure. These results were tabulated by the research 
committee of the Administration Club and the findings were listed 
below. 

The reports are presented in two sections: the first deals with the 
vauses of failures as listed by the teacher, the second deals with the 
number of failures in the schools. The committee felt that it was 
more feasible to allow the teacher freedom in the study of causes 
rather than to put a check list of failures before him and ask that 


*The complete report includes failures in the junior and senior high schools, but 
these data were omitted as not pertinent for this yearbook. See General Circular, 
No. 2. Sioux City, Iowa, M. G. Clark, Superintendent. 
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certain reasons for failure be checked. The committee felt that the 
plan that was adopted would give the teacher a better opportunity to 
analyze his particular problems. When the reports were all collected, 
the causes were inspected by the committee and the classification was 
made as the reports came from the teachers. 


TABLE 1.—Teacuers’ Opinions as To Causes or FaILure IN ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 
Distributed 
Probable Cause of Failure Total Total Percent 
I. Low MENTALITY............ i siasa ata eneurues ee oe 304 22.87 
1. Positively stated by teacher.............. 195 
2. Assumed by teacher... .......ccccsccees 45 
ee Meee TES Te 64 
II. Personauiry AND BenHavior DIrFficuLrigEs.... eas 292 21.97 
De I Sour rare siamese ibetg i ieak piailelns wales 70 
i EU GE CBs a 5 kno dik dec nctccentse 38 
3. Lack of concentration.................0- 3 
i NNN <2 cna taca cance eutesae ee anew 26 
Fe. Fe IID. a oa ones. k6 vere na axienen 20 
©, Re GE MONO ios vc cic'cceecccescsnves 13 
Be IN rica Warns orn alecata einai see 12 
8. Emotional instability ................... 6 
Se: Bee CI fieccsccsseesssuscsnens 6 
OU ee NIN ogo voc dvcinsssscesesen 2 
Ni. Tnsbevierity GOMABIeR 2. ko cccccsccscceiwes 1 
Be: ONO SUI, oon koe cecesenwndicunes 0 
Di I occ hs as hata ale atalenpatar cai 65 
III. ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS .............0cceces a 259 19.48 
i UN ae eg ae ee nate 70 
De Re IIR tk cia a inno odeme ese eus abs 49 
3. Irregular attendance .................... 47 
& PHONG BOBEICE ooo kcce sc cacccccess 42 
5. Habitually changing schools............. 3 
IV. ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES .............000000- a 188 14.14 
Be IN oes ci. ese sactsewrane 142 
2. Reading difficulties ..................05- 26 
3. Arithmetic difficulties .................. 14 
De INS iis cv cacuseeewkonceds 3 
SS. pee GD ov cinie vie viuncwessees 3 
De. “Fe I IN ao a nick ccc vakesas 0 
7. PAGE WN MOEN Sok os cc oiinwcmedicvcvanc 0 
V. Heattru or Hearru Hasirs..............ce0- - 139 10.45 
PCR TED winnie scvewesnserecus 53 
2; UnmGerROuremNGt: once cccvenssseeees 21 
OD TS koe Sik cdinesscavacesburekaeeees 16 
Be ca ccuetenshousanusenanweres seses 14 
DE: cvccansenareGnwvaawataawes Unsere 14 
Oe Ss aia sec areructesassornens 11 
Fe I ch 5st ph atin ortega aac aah bk eco mae 1 
NG nok anes +a eb aan sos 1 
I ooo sane ce wpa beaieledy 1 
De SNEED caevbacavccesarvesuescwesnes 1 
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TABLE 1.—Teacuers’ Oprnions as to Causes or Farture iN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots—C ontinued 


Distributed 


Probable Cause of Failure Total Total Percent 
i Ms ia cpu winieehebw ea 1 
We Oe NN, oid di cbc edsonesmwnnocs 1 
I aia a pracadera ge dilemit kde nb ebieiece Aare 1 
ea iar cacn a phesn anlar dorm Wlata once aeangek 0 
SPD. arena a ile bawiakdanles eked srnce'nwe xin 0 
I i gi nies vias indlatk nebuidreSinwd ware 0 
BZ. BAMA) BOUBNS oon scciiicscvicsicacsiscecasees 0 
ey eee ee 3 
VI. FAMiuy SEPUATIONS 2... cccccsscccccccccce " 117 8.80 
1. Poor home environment................. 84 
ie NE PIN ici de Ge cincdianwdbieonane 4 
i I oS ctea iden oy aa diene 1 
c. Lack of parental control.............. 0 
2. Foreign home (Language)............... 26 
I as peat OS wwe iGwwnmed ees 2 
VII. Acrrvrtres Outsme CLASS................6- ie 2 001 
NS Shira char nica eish chee HSS SRS se 2 
Oe a iy do anal gi dha eaieh we eeerws 0 
EE Bec eri ari bendna’edsweedenvwd 0 
RR ne ia as on od tet cin amattad 0 
VIII. UNcuassiriep REASONS..............cccceee: ” 28 2.10 
> ee eee 1329 1329 99.811 


Cavusr or Fatnures 


Table 1 shows that the largest classification of failures in elemen- 
tary schools comes under the group of low mentality, since over one- 
fourth of the entire number are so classed. A number of teachers 
stated low mentality or “ slow” as the cause for failure but gave no 
I. Q. asa basis for their judgment. Since the committee had no way 
of determining whether the child had been tested or not, the case was 
counted as low mentality, positively stated by the teacher, or placed 
under the classification “ slow.” The committee recommends that a 
follow-up study be made of the children reported as slow or of low 
mentality in order to ascertain whether the children are subnormal 
or whether some other cause makes them appear to have low mental 
ability. 

Attendance problems rank second in importance. The type of at- 
tendance problems that are prevalent in the elementary schools shows 
that they do not come within the range of the law or school authorities. 

Academic difficulties rank third in Table 1. New entrants com- 
pose the majority of these eases and remedial work seems to be the 
only solution for this problem. 
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Personality and behavior difficulties rank fourth. Indifference, not 
responsive, and lack of application constitute one-half of the total 
number of cases in this group. Since this is a classroom problem a 
more intensive study of these children would be worthwhile. 

The unclassified reasons in Table 1 for the elementary schools are 
as follows: 


17 Habitual repeaters 
Dislikes school 

Too old for the grade 
Lack of codrdination 
Guesses 

Depends on copying 
Only child 

Large 

Twin 

Overdressed 
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TABLE 2.—C.assiFIcaTION oF Faitures By GrADES—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Grade Enrolment Number of Failures Per- pen 
+ — A cent Pro- 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Failed moted 
PS TR. wae 338 347 685 3 4 7 1 99 
_ ee 319 366 685 12 5 17 2 98 
|) See 439 390 829 62 30 92 11 89 
_ Sere 338 341 679 48 30 78 11 89 
Sree 364 322 686 26 18 44 6 94 
i ere 319 273 592 32 14 46 7 93 
Pl sca acct shaw aoe 357 323 680 32 7 39 5 95 
__S. SASS eee 269 264 533 19 9 28 5 95 
Serer 390 341 731 34 11 45 6 94 
a ese 307 296 603 23 15 38 6 94 
: Sees arene 365 355 720 27 17 44 6 94 
Bi Micertwepeien 280 268 548 27 7 34 6 94 
PTS cae eaten: 356 311 667 24 23 47 7 93 
RE One 273 301 574 19 17 36 6 94 
‘eae 4714 4498 9212 388 207 595 6 94 
Per Cont. ..cc0 51 49 100 65 35 100 100 


NuMBER OF FAILURES 


In Table 2 certain facts are striking and deserve further comment. 
First, the percent of failures is almost the same in all grades with 
the exception of the kindergarten and first grade. In the kinder- 
garten the basis of promotion is chronological age and when a child 
reaches the age of six, unless he is very immature, he is promoted 
to the first grade. This makes our first elimination take place in the 
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first grade, hence we may expect a large percent there. If we failed 
children in the kindergarten, as we do in the other grades, the per- 
cent would probably be the same in all grades. This can be seen by 
comparing the percents on the four-semester plan. A child should 
attend 14 semesters to complete the work. The total percent of fail- 
ures equals 25 for the first four semesters, 23 for the second four 
semesters, 24 for the third four semesters, and 13 for the last two. 

Second, the percent of failures among boys is greater than among 
girls, but this study did not reveal any outstanding cause for that 
fact, hence we must leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The committee recommends that this study be continued and 
data for another semester be added to the material herein presented 
in order that a more complete analysis of our failure situation may 
be made. 

2. The committee recommends that the teachers in thinking of 
their failure problem be constantly on the alert to observe small fac- 
tors that may present themselves leading to possible failures. This 
frequent analysis of the pupils’ difficulties will do much to eliminate 
unnecessary failures. 

3. We further recommend that a study be made of the reasons 
for the preponderance of failures among boys over girls, and that a 
readjustment of our technic be planned to meet better the needs of 


the boys. 





HE STANDING of any professional organization is in- 

dicated by the evidence found in its office files and in the 
type of publications which it sends out. The codperative 
studies made by the Club and published in its special bul- 
letins, and especially in the Yearbooks, represent the con- 
certed efforts of the Club as a professional organization to 
make worthwhile contributions to the progress of public edu- 
cation.— Chicago Principals Club, 1928 Yearbook, p. 7. 
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CHAPTER XI 
AN INVESTIGATION OF VACATION LOSS 
Wu L. Dix 
Principal, Jefferson School, Trenton, New Jersey 


RINCIPALS and supervisors have sometimes accounted for the 
| oreo of pupils at the beginning of the school year by re 

minding the teacher that he is judging his new class by the 
standard of last year’s class—as he remembers it from June. Its 
accomplishment in arithmetic, its ready response to any appeal, its 
organization, its social accomplishment—these are the scales with 
which he weighs his new class. And he finds it “ short weight.” 

Experiments have shown a consistent loss in the learning process 
through forgetting, and educators talk about the need of “ over- 
learning” to enable one to retain for a longer period. Yet this in- 
formation has rarely been used as an answer to the apparent unpre- 
paredness of the incoming class in September. 

This article reports an attempt to uncover the amount of loss, and 
the possible time of recovery. Incidentally, there appears some light 
on the summer school pupil and the summer school problem. 

In June, 1927, the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals test was 
given to about 150 children in the fifth grade. The test was given 
again the first day of school in September to these same children. 
This test was repeated four weeks later. 

Table 1 shows the gain or loss, for the entire grade, for the sum- 
mer school pupils separately, for the non-summer school pupils 
separately, and for the whole group four weeks later. 

A study of the losses in Table 1 shows that the average loss is about 
two points in a maximum of 35, or about six pereent. The last column 
shows that this loss has been recovered at the end of four weeks. Be- 
tween June and September about 70 percent of the entire group had 
lost one or more points; nine percent had not gained or lost, and 21 
percent had gained. Thirty-four percent of those who had attended 
summer school had gained, and 58 percent had lost. In October 41 
percent of the entire group had gained, and 40 percent had still some 
to go before they were as good as they were in June. 

[ 245 ] 
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TABLE 1.—Distrisutions SHowinG Gains aNp Losses 1N ARITHMETIC During 
THE SUMMER VACATION 


September Test 








June Test ‘Summer Non-Summer October Test 
All School School All 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
( 8 1 1 0 3 
7 1 l 0 l 
6 0 0 0 2 
7 5 3 1 2 4 
SME. cacévnnnesds 4 4 4 0 4 8 
3 3 1 2 15 
2 7 5 2 17 
1 13 4 9 18 
eee 0 14 3 11 15 
(1 21 4 17 15 
2 17 5 12 19 
3 22 5 17 10 
4 14 4 10 6 
5 10 1 9 2 
: 6 5 0 5 2 
BD acciccieceveswaios 17 = 1 6 2 
8 1 0 l 1 
9 0 0 0 1 
10 2 1 l 0 
11 1 0 1 0 
(12 1 1 0 0 
Total 147 38 109 141? 


? Six of the pupils had left during the first month, but there were no extreme scores or varia- 
tions in any of their results. 


More illuminating, however, is the following tabulation based on 
the median scores at the three different dates: 


TABLE 2.—Mep1an Scores iN ARITHMETIC Test CoMPARED WITH MaxiIMUM 
Score AND GRADE STANDARDS 





Median Scores 
September Standards -— A— ‘ 
ns Summer Non-Summer Maxi- 
Fifth Sixth School School Entire mum 
Month Grade Grade Pupils Pupils Group Score 
TE a aie etic gen 17.8 22.5 22.0 19.2 21.6 35 
September ............ 178 22.5 19.5 19.3 19.5 35 
CRONE hvcsiicdodocawa 178 22.5 22.6 19.3 22.0 35 


From Table 2 it is evident that the class in June was only 0.9 of 
a point below the standard for the sixth grade for September, or in 
matter of time about two months behind a normal schedule. But in 
September the same pupils are 2.0 points below, or about a half year 
behind, although one-fourth of them attended summer school. 
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The fact that these pupils are nearly a half year below standard, 
according to this test, and that some of them must have been over 
a year below, may seem to call for some explanation. Why they 
were promoted is outside the purpose of this paper. A partial ex- 
planation for the low median in the test is that the school is largely 
of foreign parentage. The median I. Q. is 80 for the class under 
consideration. The range in intelligence quotients is from 43 to 112 
for the whole class and the median I. Q. is 76 for the summer school 
group. 

The “summer school” group was about three points below the 
rest of the group in June. In spite of the extra work during the 
vacation they show practically no gain, and in October they have 
apparently made no advance. Has the summer school helped ? 

The same experiment was repeated again in 1928 with almost 


identical results, as seen below: 


SNES Sirs cchetmadteanweneee TON, a vin ce keneenss 240 
CUES aeakicn weenie aweeewes September median .......... 21.7 
Summer School Group........ NE IIE os din ncncwe ences 20.5 
Summer School Group........ September median .......... 20.2 


Here the loss of the whole group is 2.3 points, and for the sum- 
mer school group is 0.3 point. 


These findings led me to make use of some other available test 


» 


material about this group. Table 3 shows the results of summer 
losses for three classes as shown by the Woody Arithmetic Scales. 


TABLE 3—SummMenr Losses IN ARITHMETIC AS MEASURED BY PHE Woopy 
ARITHMETIC SCALES?” 


Median Scores 


Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
Date (Maximum Score19) (Maximum Score15) | (Maximum Score 20) (Maximum Score15) 








A | B Cc A | B o}|aisBio A | B Cc 
Class |Class| Class Class} Class, Class | Class Class; Class |Class| Class, Class 
| 


12.4 10.9 | 12.7 8.7 8.4 | 15.4 | 10.6 6.1 9.9 8.6 4.9 








TUNE... ccccesees 14.9 | 
September..... 13.3 | 11.4 9.2 8.9} 8.2 5.7 10.7 8.6 4.6 | 7.2] 5.4 3.4 
Loss over the | | 

summer ,..... 1.6 1.0 A 8.8) 0.5 2.7 | 4.7 2.0 1.5 3.7 3.2 1.5 
Averagelcss....2«1.6022C~S~S* 28 2.6 2.4 


1The personnel of Classes A, B, and C changed slightly over the summer. We have presumed 
that the children entering these classes were as well prepared as those leaving. 
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Table 3 shows losses as follows: 


RN oi, rel athe baiabenia ae aes 1.4 points, or 7 percent. 
RR er res meee 2.3 points, or 15 percent. 
es acti ad ep ccedinde pe daus 2.6 points, or 13 percent. 
ES 5 ivendinadisetanivereeswuanies 2.4 points, or 16 percent. 


Taking the four tests together, the greatest loss was in Class A 
(passing from the fifth to the sixth grade) in spite of the fact that 
the summer school group was in that grade. This is probably due 
to the fact that there is greater opportunity to forget in attempting 
20 examples than in attempting 10. On this basis the percentage of 
mistakes is about the same as that of the other grades. 

Further study in this matter of “loss” was available in the sub- 
ject of reading. The tabulation of the results is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4—SummMer Loss In READING ABILITY 


April 1927 September 1927 Average 
Class Reading Quotient Reading Quotient Loss Loss 
MD wiswarvvieesveanead 93.4 89.8 3.6 
OD siakvicdexssinnensantas 95.4 89.7 5.7 5.2 
OF watdass dene saaieedinas 91.0 84.6 6.4 


Two new factors make these figures in reading very interesting. 
In the first place the R. Q., and not scores, are given. To main- 
tain a constant R. Q. there must be a higher score for each succeed- 
ing month. Consequently, as the children were in school some three 
months after the April tests under good instruction, and as the quo- 
tients are under the norms, it is probable that the June R. Q. would 
have shown improvement. But in September we find what we have 
learned to expect—a loss due to the summer vacation period. 

Class A (passing from fifth to sixth grade) also contains the “ sum- 
mer school” group. Without this group it is probable that the loss 
would have been greater. 

The second factor to be considered in interpreting these results 
is that the processes and the information used as a basis for these 
tests in reading is not all of recent acquisition. Most of it is the accu- 
mulated and often used material of the previous three to five years. 
If the tests had been on the subjectmatter of the previous year only, 
the loss would have been very much greater, probably as high as 50 
percent in many cases. 

It would be unwise to draw very definite conclusions from this 
small study. But certain tendencies may be noted. First, that pupils 
do not bring back in September what they carry away in June, either 
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in subjectmatter or in habits. Second, that the low summer school 
group seem to hold up better for the extra work, but the others over- 
take them in the course of a few weeks. 

Also, that in order to use norms of standard tests in measuring the 
work of a grade, a school, or a city, the principal must know exactly 
what time during the first few weeks of the school the norms repre- 
sent, for the rapid change during these days represents practically 
one-half year of progress. 

The significance of these findings will vary according to the 
reader’s point of view. The advocate of the all-year school will see 
at once arguments for the all-year school. The “ vacationist”’ will 
point to the rapid recall and the value of such a period of rest. 

One real value of this information seems to the writer to be the 
understanding of this loss, and the possible quick recall, and the con- 
sequent adjustment of the work to meet this situation. 





HY DOES IT HAPPEN that some learning persists 

and other learning fades out? The answer is obvious: 
Some things were in fact learned and others were not. Some 
had amounted to actual adaptations; others had been mere 
| memory content, good until after examination and then lost. 
| The test of a real product of learning is then: first, its 
permanency; and, second, its habitual use in the ordinary 
| activities of life. Indeed, so fundamental is the latter of 
| the two tests that any truly educated person can appraise the 
whole education of his fellow in its terms.—Henry C. Mor- 
rison. T'he Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 
= University of Chicago Press, 1926, p. 25, 29. 














CHAPTER XII 
USING THE RESULTS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Mrs. P. Lucite Haw.ey 


Principal, Washington Community School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


HE WASHINGTON elementary school enrolls about 800 chil- 
ie Nearly all of them come from the homes of foreign speak- 
ing parents—Jewish, Greek, and Italian races predominating. 
At present, there are five first, five second, four third, four fourth, 
and three fifth grade rooms. All of the classes in these rooms have 
been organized on the X Y Z grouping plan, after a standardized 
testing program for all pupils in grades one to six, inclusive, through- 
out the city. 





The testing program was arranged and carried out under the direc- 
tion of the research department of the Lynn public schools." The 
regular classroom teachers administered and scored the tests. 

The testing program—The testing program which influenced this 
year’s grouping at the Washington School included the following 
tests: 

I. Intelligence Tests (Grades 1-6 inclusive), October, 1927. 
Grades 1 and 2: Pintner-Cunningham. 
Grades 3 to 6: Illinois General Intelligence. 

II. Achievement Tests (Grades 3-6 inclusive), January, 1928. 
Grade 3: Stanford Achievement, Primary, (Form A). 
Grades 4-6: Stanford Achievement, Advanced, (Form A). 

III. Achievement Tests (Grade 2), May, 1928. 

Grade 2: Stanford Reading (Form A). 
IV. Intelligence Tests (Grade 1), October, 1928. 
Grade 1: Pintner-Cunningham. 

The results of these tests showed that the old form of school organi- 
zation was far from perfect. Many classes contained children who 
differed widely in mental capacity. Children were found whose 
chronological ages varied greatly from the standard for the grade. 

As the teachers themselves expressed it, the tests showed exactly 
what they had believed for a long time. Less than half of the chil- 
dren in the ordinary classroom were doing work consistent with their 
capacity. The others were doing work which was too easy for them 
or were attempting something which was entirely too difficult. All 


*Burr, Lynn E. “How to Formulate a Testing Program and Utilize Test 
Results.” The Nation’s Schools 2: 61; December, 1928. 
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agreed that the results under such an organization were unfair to 
both teacher and pupils. Therefore, the teachers weleomed the idea 
of trying out a plan of X Y Z grouping for the year 1928-29. Every- 
one hoped that a more homogeneous grading would help each child to 
progress better according to his individual needs and ability. 

Grouping of pupils—The first step in the grouping of the pupils 
for the present school year had to do with placing them appropri- 
ately in the various grades. 

In making promotions, the child’s mental age, his school attain- 
ment, his chronological age, his social environment, and the teacher’s 
opinion were all given due weight. The general rule followed was 
that of placing the child in the grade and in the group where, all 
things considered, he would be able to make the most satisfactory 
progress. 

Every teacher’s promotion list was carefully gone over by the prin- 
cipal in conference with the teacher. Doubtful cases were discussed 
with the supervisory staff. 

With the exception of the first grade, there were few non-promo- 
tions. Failure in only one subject did not hold a pupil back, unless 
that subject was first, second, or third grade reading. Repeaters, 
except in the first grade, were grouped on the basis of the I. Q., the 
teacher’s opinion, and the physical development. The thirty first- 
grade repeaters were put into one group, largely because of their 
maturity as compared with the September beginners in this grade. 

Children who had already spent two years in a grade, but who had 
not yet made satisfactory progress, were given a trial promotion to 
the next higher grade. These pupils were also listed for special indi- 
vidual testing by the school psychologist, who is a member of the 
research department staff. 

Children who were considered worthy of double promotions were 
promoted to the next grade with the recommendation that they would 
probably be ready for another promotion at the end of the first semes- 
ter. Such children were given special tests this year, the final deci- 
sion concerning their promotion resting with the supervisory staff, 
who rightly took into account the mental, physical, and social ma- 
turity of these children as well as their accomplishment. 

After they were assigned to grades, the teachers listed all of the 
pupils consecutively according to the intelligence quotients. The 
children with an I. Q. of 111 or above were classed as X pupils; 
those with an I. Q. from 110 to 86, inclusive, were classed as Y 
pupils; while those with an I. Q. of 85 to 75, inclusive, were classed 
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as Z pupils. Pupils with an I. Q. below 75 were put on the waiting 
list of the special class for mentally retarded pupils. 

The above procedure gave a tentative grouping on a plan of three 
regular sections per grade. Modifications of this tentative grouping 
were made in terms of mental ages, educational quotients, teacher’s 
estimates, and, in a few cases, chronological age and resulting social 
development. 

The final outcome as to groups varied widely from the typical 
grade. Usually, there are about 25 percent X pupils, 50 percent Y 
pupils, and 25 percent Z pupils. In our second grade there was one 
X group of 45 pupils, two Y groups of 40 pupils each, and two Z 
groups of 30 pupils each. Grade three contained two X Y groups of 
44 pupils each, and two Z Y groups of 35 pupils each. Grade four 
had one X group of 40 pupils, two Y groups of 35 pupils each, and 
one Z group of 30 pupils. In grade five, there was one X group of 
47 pupils, one Y group of 45 pupils, and one Z group of 40 pupils. 

The final grouping showed some overlapping of the elements con- 
sidered. Both X and Y pupils were necessarily found in some classes, 
and Y and Z pupils in others. However, the median I. Q. and E. Q. 
was found to be progressively higher from class to class, and the 
median M. A. and C. A. were progressively higher from grade to 
grade. 

Size of classes and assignment of teachers—Wherever possible, the 
size of the classes was determined according to ability of the pupils. 
The X classes contained from 40 to 47 pupils, the Y classes having 
from 35 to 40 pupils, and the Z classes having from 30 to 35 pupils. 
We found Z groups of over 30 pupils to be both unpopular and 
unsatisfactory. 

The teachers drew lots for the various groups. Two teachers made 
special requests for Z group pupils. In the future, we hope to assign 
to the X, Y, or Z classes, those teachers whose ability and training 
best fit them for these particular groups. 

After the grouping was made, all comparisons between classes 
were stopped. The teacher centered her attention upon helping each 
child in her room to accomplish a full year’s work according to his 
ability. 

The curriculum—Any X Y Z grouping plan makes it necessary to 
adjust the curriculum upon a three track basis, as follows: 


1. Minimum essentials to be mastered by all pupils of the grade. 
2. Average accomplishments which both X and Y pupils will complete. 
3. An enriched and broadened offering for all X pupils. 
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For the past several years, Lynn has been working toward a child 
activities program, as the best recognized medium for meeting the 
needs of the children of all ability levels. 

A statement of minimum essentials is already in the hands of 
every teacher. The teachers, the administrative and supervisory staff 
officers are now at work upon the other requirements. They meet 
once a week as a curriculum research council, with the Director 
of Research as chairman, to discuss the material for a revised course 
of study for Lynn. A number of sub-committees are working out 
the program outlined by this council. 

Individual differences and remedial teaching—The plan of X Y Z 
grouping, backed by the testing and the activity program, empha- 
sizes the individuality of every child. It brings the teacher face to 
face with the imperative need for considering and meeting individual 
differences. 

Much remedial work is going on in each classroom. Further reme- 
dial work was effectively accomplished at the Washington School last 
year by a fulltime coaching teacher. She helped those children of 
grades one, two, and three, who were not up to grade, but who had 
the ability to profit by special help.’ 

Other children who are handicapped by poor hearing are attend- 
ing the lip reading class three times a week. This class is in charge of 
a special teacher who goes from school to school. 

Professional study—Along with the reorganization of the work 
at the Washington School, has come a demand on the part of the 
teachers for their own professional study group. They wanted to 
discuss the testing movement, its relation to a new curriculum and 
other applications which can be made in an elementary school. A 
series of six meetings is being carried out this year. In March the 
professional study will culminate in a Research Department demon- 
stration for parents. 

The teachers of the Washington School have reviewed such books 
as: After Testing—What? by Corning; The Individual Pupil, by 
Mort; The Technic of Curriculum Making, by Harap; Foundations 
of Method, by Kilpatrick ; and Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School, by the Lincoln School Staff. Throughout the year, the teach- 
ers have enjoyed the experience of codrdinating theory and practice. 


* See three articles on the work of the coaching teacher, by Samuel Engle 
Burr, Director of Research, Lynn Public Schools, in Journal of Education, Decem- 
ber 5, 1927, February 27, 1928, April 9, 1928. 
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SUMMARY 


The experiment in ability grouping at the Washington School igs 
far too new to warrant any profitable conclusions. We know that 
X Y Z grouping has been helpful in other places. We hope, through 
continued testing and by studying carefully tabulated results, to 
determine its worth with us. 

We have, however, come to feel that through the use of standard- 
ized tests and their results, personal prejudice is giving way to truth 
in estimating children’s accomplishments. Informal tests for judg- 
ing and comparing regular classroom work have taken on a new 
meaning for the children. Also, there are better and more compre- 
hensive records to pass on with each child from year to year. 

To summarize, the results of the testing program call attention to 
the following outcomes: 


A. Ability grouping. 
B. The use of improved informal classroom tests. 
C. Inereased attention to individual differences. 
1). Remedial work in the classroom. 
EK. Remedial work by the coaching teacher. 
F. The professional study group of a research nature for teachers. 
G. A public demonstration of the work of the research department 
for parents. 

H. Membership in the curriculum reconstruction council. 


I. A better card record system of pupil ability and achievement. 





VERY CHILD in the school should be studied each term 

with reference to the relation between mental ability and 
performance. Tests of accomplishment in subjectmatter must 
go hand in hand with the intelligence test. Proper place- 
ment cannot be made without both types of tests. In the ideal 
school each child would be working fully up to his ability.— 
Virgil E. Dickson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. 
World Book Company, 1923, p. 213. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SHOULD EXAMINATIONS BE ELIMINATED? 


A. J. WILLIAMS 
Principal, School 9, Buffalo, New York 


URING the past several years there has been considerable agi- 
tation in some quarters for the entire elimination of examina- 
tions as they have grown up in connection with school work. 

A number of arguments are advanced for this procedure, among 
which are: 

1. Examinations are an artificial thing which will not be met by the child 
in any phase of life outside of school work. 

2. It is not fair to pupils to expect their entire term’s work and sometimes 
their entire year’s work to depend on an examination lasting two or three 
hours. 

3. Ratings on examinations are not the same when made by different teachers 
teaching the same subject or by the same teacher at different times. 

4. Examinations in a subject may vary in value from year to year. 

Developing informal tests—During the past three years at School 
Number 9, we have done considerable experimental work in attempt- 
ing to answer these different objections, and have arrived at a solu- 
tion which seems satisfactory. This involved two steps: Making 
new type examinations for the work which should be covered in a 
monthly test, and administering the testing program in such a way 
that it would not be burdensome to any individual. In order to ac- 
complish these ends we appointed committees to take charge of each 
subject. For example, the teachers who had reading classes were on 
the reading committee, and those who taught English were on the 
English committee. 

The chairman of each committee then assigned sections of each 
month’s work to the various members of the committee. Each person 
prepared a certain amount of material for the monthly test. This 
material was in the form of objective tests. For the first month or 
two, examinations were compiled in the office, as the committees were 
not experienced in arranging objective tests. Since that time, how- 
ever, the material has been supplied and arranged by members of 
each committee, with only minor changes by the office. 

Our practice has been to give the same test from grades four to 
eight. This means that the test must be of such difficulty that fourth 
grade pupils can answer a reasonable number of items, and the eighth 
grade pupils cannot answer all items. 


[ 255 ] 
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There are several reasons for using tests for several grades, as 
follows: 

First, to save time in the mimeographing of materials. If we use 
a different test for each grade, it would be necessary to make at least 
25 or 30 stencils instead of the 10 now required. 

Second, these tests serve as a check on the work throughout the 
school. Where there is no check-up from grade to grade, teachers 
may assume that the child knows everything taught in the previous 
grade. Such assumptions tend to advance pupils without adequate 
foundation for the new material. Each grade tends to become a 
water-tight compartment, as far as subjectmatter is concerned. 

It was a revelation to some of the teachers in the upper grades to 
find through our new tests that a few pupils were failing on fourth 
or fifth grade material. That rarely happens at present, because all 
the teachers codperate in eliminating obviously weak spots in the 
lower grade subjectmatter. Each teacher feels responsible for all 
material from the fourth grade up. 

Test results are checked each month to find whether the tests are 
easy enough at one end and difficult enough at the other; also, 
whether the difficulties are distributed evenly enough, so that the 
difference in scores between the various classes is about the same 
each time. Table 1 below shows the distribution of scores on a recent 
test in reading. 


TABLE 1.—DistrisuTion or Scores IN THE READING TEST 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 85 40 45 50 

Scores 4 9 14 19 24 29 34 39 44 49 54 # Total Medians 
(8b oe ee es we ee oe SC 88 45.5 
7a i he ee ee owe et See Oo 38 43.8 
7b at iy ele a ea § 15 2 84 12 1 93 40.0 
Number of 6a oe «= « ee 3 7a oe UCU Cs. 37 35.9 
cases in 4 6b ~< « Fw xSP ae 8 .. 92 32.5 
each grade. | 5a oe «ee: me oe OO SOT US CUFFS. 3 30.6 
5b an. wa. MOM SRO ck kw ee Oe 61 23.9 
4a ei abil > 8&8 WH © 8 & ke wc ws 32 23.0 
4b a a a ot ere ee 82 17.1 





For example, referring to Table 1, in reading the median, scores 
range from 17 in the fourth grade to 46 in the eighth grade. The 
steps from grade to grade are practically even, so that a line drawn 
through the medians in the various grades is almost a straight line, 
except that it curves slightly at the upper end. In arithmetic (table 
not given) the medians are not in a straight line. The 5A follows a 
little behind, and the 7B goes a little ahead. However, they come 
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very close to the line. The even distribution shows that the difficulty 
of these two examinations is very well graduated. There are no 
places in the examinations where the difficulty increases at a much 
more rapid rate than in other parts. The range within each grade, 
which is found no matter how careful the grading is done, is con- 
siderable. It is somewhat more in the 6B grade, in both cases, than 
it is in any of the others. 

For our ovm use in making comparisons between classes and be- 
tween pupils in the class, it is entirely satisfactory to use the test 
scores. We know the relationship between the scores in the various 
grades, and can compare a pupil directly with the pupils in his own 
elass. For instance, take a child in the seventh grade with a score 
of 45 or 46 in reading. Table 1 shows that only 13 pupils in the 75 
grade were equal to or better than his score. On the other hand, if 
he had a score of 25, we see immediately that only one pupil had a 
poorer score. 

Marking report cards—-The marking of report cards would not be 
satisfied by this method. So the question arises of how we may change 
test scores into marks of the same relative value, and in terms that 
are understood by the parents. This can be done by establishing 
standards for the various points in the marking scale commonly used 
on report cards. Theoretically this scale runs from zero to 100 al- 
though the lower half is not used, because comparatively few marks 
are found below 60 or 65. The main part of the report card seale is 
from 75 to 100 with some marks between 65 and 75. The first ques- 
tion that arises is: What percent of the marks should be below 75, 
and what percent of the marks should be above 90? 

There are two ways of making a tentative settlement of this ques- 
tion. First, we might ask a number of authorities in education for 
their opinions. A second method would be to assume that the marks 
given by the teachers were reasonably satisfactory, and then to find 
the various points on the scale from the distribution of the teachers’ 
marks. This second method was selected as probably the most satis- 
factory, and a tabulation of teachers’ marks was made. 

In connection with the Annual Survey of the Buffalo Public Schools 
in 1925-26, teachers were asked to give the marks of pupils in read- 
ing, arithmetic, English, and spelling. These marks were to be the 
average of the three monthly marks of September, October, and 
November. About 40,000 marks were tabulated in several grades 
and ages, and it was discovered that in practically every case the 
distribution of marks followed closely the curve of normal distribu- 
tion, or the normal probability curve. 

9 
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TABLE 2.—Distrisution or TeacHers’ Marks 











Total of Total of Total of Sixth and 
Eighth Grades Sixth Grades Eighth Grades 
cr ato ~ c ‘ ‘\ ————_-—_ 
8 g g g g g 
be 2 22 2 28 3 
az 38 Feo 6ak «C2 6 G2OoOUE OE OB 
Teacher caFa) ry ES $a ris) ES £8 26 Es 
Marks < fa) Zz < ==) Zz < faa) Zz 
100 18 1 21 21 1 22 39 1 8 
95 627 7 53 600 29 49 1227 36 3 
90 20138—s «151 115 2620 124 £105 4633 135 101 
85 3094 232 205 4504 214 172 7598 219 203 
80 3214 242 233 5449 258 212 8663 251 261 
75 2401 181 192 3819 181 195 6220 182 220 
70 1077 81 110 2074 98 136 3151 92 120 
65 451 34 45 903 43 71 1354 39 42 
60 223 17 13 560 26 27 783 23 10 
55 79 6 3 196 9 9 275 8 1 
50 73 5 183 9 2 256 7 1 
45 20 2 67 3 87 3 
40 9 1 “a 64 3 73 2 
39 and below..... 5 + oi 54 2 59 2 
(re 13304 21114 34418 
Average ......... 82.95 81.4 82.0 


In Table 2, the actual distribution of these totals is shown, and 
compared with the normal distribution on the basis of a thousand 
cases. It seems reasonable to say that the basis of marking pupils 
ought to be the same in all classes. It does not seem reasonable that 
there should be many more failures in sixth grade classes than in 
the eighth grade classes. Of course, there are arguments that can 
be advanced to support that condition, such as elimination of poorer 
pupils. With proper methods of classification that argument ought 
not to have much force. 

In every case then, the actual distribution of the marks is very 
nearly the same as its normal distribution. The eighth grade scores 
on the whole come more closely to the normal distribution than do 
the sixth grades. It is reasonable to suppose that the eighth grade 
teachers are a little more accurate in their marks than are the sixth 
grade, since they have the final examination, and must submit their 
papers to the office for review. If we select a normal distribution in 
which there are 17 percent below 75 and about 18 percent above 90, 
we will have a scientific basis for the distribution of marks. This 
will compare very closely to the actual distribution of all marks by 
all teachers in the city. Such a table has been made and used for 
three years to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
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TABLE 3—Key ror TransMutTING Test Scores into TEACHERS’ Marks 


Percent Mark Percent Mark Percent Mark 
0.0-2.5 100 38 .3-42.8 85 93.4-94.7 70 
2.6-3.1 99 42.8-47.6 84 94.8-95.9 69 
3.2-4.1 98 47 .6-52.4 83 95 9-96 .9 68 
4 2-5.3 97 52.5-57.1 82 97 .0-97 .6 67 
5.4-6.7 96 57.2-61.8 81 97 .7-98 .2 66 
6 8-8 4 95 61 .9-66.2 80 98 .2-98.7 65 
8.5-10 4 94 66 .3-70.5 79 98 .8-99.1 64 
10.5-12.7 93 70.6-74.5 78 99 .2-99.3 63 
12.7-15.4 92 74.6-78.2 77 99 31-99 .4 62 
15.5-18.4 91 78.2-81.5 76 99 .41-99 .65 61 
18 .5-21.8 90 81.6-84.6 75 99.66-99 .75 60 
21 .9-25 5 89 84.7-87.2 74 99 .76-99 .83 59 
25.6-29.5 88 87 .3-89 6 73 99 . 84-99 .88 58 
29 .6-33 .7 87 89.7-91.6 72 99 . 89-99 .93 57 
33. 8-38 .2 86 91.7-93.3 71 


Using the key table—Let us suppose that a teacher gives one of our 
informal arithmetic tests to a class of 40 pupils. After scoring the 
tests he makes a distribution of the scores as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—DistrisuTion or Test Scores IN 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


Score Frequency 
SE sivexisbiecnssepcebansaenat 4 
BD c.nsdctoneendntinehacacenerens 6 
PE. Swidvsansarcwecdareeeawasseus 25 
EE Soc wa cas Be ewsuaeimERwRRKe eee 4 
SME ved eoedeusivavivacwesaeeneawe 1 

ND a5 douse siaheeeen 40 


Examining step 20-24 it is seen that there are four pupils receiv- 
ing this score. Statistically it is correct to assume that these four 
cases are scattered evenly upon this step. Hence, 38 or 95 percent 
of the class is above the midpoint of the step. Examining Table 3, 
we find that the mark corresponding with 95 percent is 69. There- 
fore, a score of 23 on the test is entitled to a teacher’s mark of 69. 
Scores below 23 would be marked less than 69, and higher scores 
would receive proportionally higher grades. 

Let us determine the mark of the one pupil receiving the highest 
score. The midpoint of the highest step is 43. Theoretically, the 
highest scores are scattered evenly on the step. Hence, one-half of 
a score out of the class of 40 is above the midpoint 43. In other 
words, 1.25 percent of the total number of scores is above point 43. 
Examining Table 4, we find that the teacher’s mark 100 corresponds 
with 1.25 percent. 
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In the same way the teacher determines the standard teacher’s 
mark, which corresponds to each pupil’s score on the test. In this 
way his report card marks can be placed upon the same basis as all 
other teachers of the system. 


The total amount of time required by the teacher in scoring papers 
and putting on the marks is considerably less than would be used 
by a conscientious teacher in scoring old-type examinations, on the 
basis of 10 points per question. Our method not only gives a much 
more accurate mark, and one which is comparable from grade to 
grade, but also from subject to subject. Furthermore, it actually 
takes less of the teacher’s time than he would use in making his 
own examinations, and scoring them in the old-fashioned way. 

Some of the advantages of the plan described above are as follows: 


1. A more thorough knowledge of the pupil’s ability in a given subject is 
acquired by the teacher. Instead of ten or twelve items, such as are found in 
the old type examinations, the pupil is tested on from 50 to 100 items. 

2. The pupil has a better chance on this test to show what he can do. He 
might miss two or three items out of the ten in the old type examination and 
thus get a poor mark. In the new test several unfamiliar items would not 
influence his mark so disastrously. 

3. The new examination has the great advantage of codrdinating the work of 
the teachers in several grades in a given subject. For example, heretofore the 
eighth grade teacher in arithmetic has concerned himself largely with the problem 
of his immediate course of study and comparatively little with the subject- 
matter which has been presented in previous grades. Now the eighth grade 
teacher has to consider the subjectmatter from the fourth grade up, because the 
examination contains items from each of several grades. 

4. These tests are of considerable diagnostic value. Each of the teachers in 
the committee has his own ideas as to what should go into the examination and 
each is assigned some particular phase of the work which has been covered during 
the month. After the papers have been corrected a table is made showing the 
percent of errors in each class on each item of the test. This table helps the 
teachers to determine the particular type of error which is most frequent among 
the classes and to take measures in correcting the situation. 

5. The new scheme provides scientifically accurate marks, which are directly 
comparable between pupils of the same class and different classes. Marks are 
directly comparable for the same pupil from month to month and from year 
to year. Moreover, the marks in one subject can be compared directly with the 
marks in another subject, because the scheme of rating makes all the examinations 
identical in value no matter what the month, grade, or subject. 

6. The objection sometimes made by pupils and parents—“ The teacher doesn’t 
like me,” “She has a grudge against me,”—can no longer serve as an alibi for 
poor marks. The teacher has nothing whatever to do with giving a child his 
mark except to help in preparing the examination. We have entirely eliminated 
complaints of this kind from parents during the last year, as they can readily 
see the real situation. 

7. These examinations have helped the faculty to realize the importance of 
coéperation between teachers of the same subject. The course of study has become 
a continuous matter instead of a series of isolated compartments, such as are 
likely to exist where the teachers work independently. 
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Sample tests—The next section of this article has been given over 
to illustrations of the tests described above. 


SAMPLE 1—Reapinc Test ror Grapes 3 To 5 


1. Jack lived with his mother in a little cottage. His father was dead. A big 
giant had stolen all his money. His mother had to work very hard, and they had 
very little to eat. 

Draw a line under the word that tells what kind of boy Jack was: 
rich fortunate poor 


2. Jack’s mother sent him to the fair to sell their only cow. Jack traded the 
cow for a hatful of beans. When he returned home, his mother punished him and 
sent him to bed. 

Draw a line under the word that tells what kind of boy Jack was: 
wise helpful silly 


3. Jack’s mother threw the beans out of the window. When Jack woke up the 
next morning, he looked out. Jack exclaimed, “Oh, mother! Come and look! 
A beanstalk has grown up to the sky!” 

Draw a line under the word that tells you how Jack felt: 
sad surprised ill 


4. As soon as Jack was dressed, he ran out of the house and began to climb 
the beanstalk. He climbed and climbed until he reached the top. 
Draw a line under the word that tells you the kind of boy Jack was: 


lazy weak strong 


5. At the top of the beanstalk Jack saw a big castle. When he knocked at the 
door, a kind old woman let him in. She told Jack that the big giant who had 
stolen his father’s money lived there. Jack made up his mind to get the money. 
The old woman said she would help. 

What kind of a boy was Jack? 


frightened brave stupid 


6. Jack found the money bags and started home. He climbed down the bean- 
stalk as fast as he could. The giant climbed after him. When Jack reached the 
bottom, he took an ax and chopped the beanstalk down. 

What kind of a boy was Jack? 


quick slow clumsy 


Peter Rabbit was dreadfully frightened. He rushed all over the garden for he 
had forgotten his way back to the gate. He lost one of his shoes among the 
cabbages and the other among the potatoes. 

After losing them, he ran on four legs and went faster. I think he might have 
got away, if he had not run into a gooseberry net and got caught by the large 
buttons on his jacket. It was a blue jacket with brass buttons. 


re ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee | 
ee ee ee ee 


Susano is a little Japanese boy. He lives far away on a big island, called 
Japan. Susano has yellow skin and coarse, black hair. His eyes are small and 
slanting. We call them almond eyes, for they are just the shape of an almond. 
They are as black as coal. Susano has a sister called Fumi. She, too, has black 
hair and eyes. Susano and Fumi are dressed just alike. They both wear long 
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gowns. They wear sashes about their waists. Fumi’s sash is longer than Susano’s 
and hers ties behind in a big bow. You should see their stockings. They are 
made of white cotton. They have a place for the big toe, just as our mittens 
have a place for the thumb. When Susano and Fumi are in the house, they 
walk about in their stocking feet. 


ee nso Sikwicdvewnkadawsonendeeawhedee 
Ee. Fee SO OI GOR TG Glo k ov vie ccc sans eciesesesscewes 
Re I TINO. ORG sii o anc cae cacdenencesevenes er ena oe 
i ER sc ota nee naan ea caw wie e ta 
16. His eyes are as black as (tar, coal, ink)....... 
Re, PE SI es cars ea nareedinin a Saab edEeeed Rca smabecaeee 
18. Whose sash is longer?..............000.0- 
ee re 
20. In the house they walk about in their 


re 


The port of Chicago owes much to the Chicago River which has been repeatedly 
widened, epened, and straightened. It is today one of the world’s most important 
rivers, commercially considered. After extending about one mile westward from 
the lake, the river divides into two branches, one extending northwest, the other 
southwest. Many docks have been built along its fifteen miles of navigable 
channel, and its banks are lined with factories, warehouses, coal yards, and grain 
elevators. 


21. To what does it say Chicago owes much?...................00- 

22. The Chicago River has been widened (once, several, many) times. 

23. It is (the least known, broadest and widest, among most im- 
portant) rivers. 

24. It is important because of (its water, its scenery, its commerce). 


ee ey 


ee 


eeeeee 


More than twenty centuries ago, a wise old Chinese philosopher recognized 
the importance of fine table manners, when he cautioned his countrymen always 
to eat as if in the presence of a king. He saw that if they were to have good 
table manners, they must practice them daily at home. 

On dotted line, write the number which you find, before the correct meaning 
for each word. 


a ee centuries 1. warned 

- Sey eee wise 2. learned or wise men 
Piles sce evcewa ks philosopher 3. do over and over 
ere recognized 4. hundreds of years 

sd ane oun warse oa importance 5. worthy of notice 

De kasaccamenaset manners 6. having a good judgment 
Sk nae chws eae wan cautioned 7. be with a person 
TERN eee ee countrymen 8. your behavior 

__ SE eet presence 9. to have knowledge 

Pisa canna ene practice 10. people of your land 


SAMPLE 2.—Reapinec Test ror Grapes 4 To 8 


A quaint figure is the candy vender of Japan. Down the narrow street he 
comes singing, with his small stand and his stock of candy figures. A crowd of 
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children follow him. When the crowd is large enough the candy man sets down 
his stand and begins business. 

With a little bamboo tube he blows bubbles of hot sugar somewhat as a child 
blows soap bubbles. These he twists and shapes into flowers, fruits, animals, and 
fishes. When he completes a figure he hangs it on a nail in the edge of the stand. 

All the while the candy man is working he entertains the children with 
humorous remarks or with tales of adventure in which the hero is always one 
who eats quantities of candy. Most of the candy venders are old men who are 
fond of children and who love their calling. The Japanese have a saying, “ Once a 
candy man, always a candy man.” 


In each of the sentences below underline the word or words that make the 
sentence right. 


1. The paragraph tells about (Japanese children, why we should 
eat candy, the candy man). 

The candy man comes down the street (soberly, merrily, slowly). 
He tells the children (exciting, boresome, long) stories. 

The children (dislike, adore, abhor) the candy man. 

Copy the word in the paragraph that means peddler 
Copy the word that means amuses 
Copy the word that Means FWA ....6.6605ccsiecsscecessececevee 
Copy the word that means finishes 


WIA wN 


ee 


Daniel Boone was one of the pioneers. When he crossed the mountains to 
Kentucky the whole of that section was a wilderness. There were no roads. 
The pioneers built a few log huts in which to live, and surrounded them with 
a stockade as a protection against the Indians, who were apt to attack them 
at any time. The men of the company cleared some ground and tried to raise 
some grain and vegetables. Often they went on hunting trips to secure wild 


animals for food. The women dared not leave the stockade while the men 
were away. 


Je eee eee eee ene 


12. W hat did they a to raise?.. 
13. Why did they go — 


er ee ee ee ee ee re 
ee ee 


beer ewe ees 


The fresh green of the wheat fields began to turn to a golden brown. The 
harvest was ripening. Before long the air rang with the steady beat of the flail, 
as the Pilgrims threshed their first crop of golden grain. 


15. What season of the year was it?............. 
Underline the word which ar the sentence true: 

16. The Pilgrims were (planting, harvesting, cultivating). 

17. The flail was (a bird, a tool, grain). 

18. These people were (industrious, lazy, careless). 


Betty skipped merrily into the house, and snatching up some broken corn-cake 
left from the morning meal, ran lightly out to the field where Daisy was kept, 
her own horse, which she had helped to raise from a colt. 


19. Betty skipped (sadly, soberly, happily). 
20. What word means picking up a OT ee ee 
21. What time of day is mentioned?...... . 

22. Find a word in the paragraph that means a: isted 
23. A colt is a young (deer, horse, cow, sheep). 
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SAMPLE 3.—Reapina Test ror Grapes 4 To 8 


Mother Nature is a tireless worker. At all seasons you may find proof of her 
labors. In the spring and summer, she adorns field and byway with beautiful 
flowers. What does she do in fall and winter? 

Find a word in the paragraph which means: 


eI ar sac ac dca bracts hii BOR cane 4 RG A acd al acardre liom ereduaweloes 
soci sae nee ne RE Rie Rae RE Ae T Rae eRe aao eae 
tin de aiid ns las aging dw recur dk arian idler wise a wis eracnelienitalaen 
| RRR ene eons a arme rs Nas Nee an ee ee = 
I gr en is ai ome Stee 
I a 4013.4 pie ales Ana wana ol ate Mkt eae wie one wale ela wees 


Cheapside is one of the busiest streets in the largest city of the world. Do 
you know the name of that city? 
London is not in the United States. It is in England, a beautiful country 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Underline the word which makes the statement true: 


7. Cheapside is a (city, street, country). 

8. London is in (United States, England, America). 

9. To reach London you would sail (west, across Atlantic Ocean to 
Europe). 


The sun flashed on the little red and black vase which sparkled like a brilliant 
jewel before the wondering eyes of the king, while from the crowds of people 
rose cries of delight. 


DPR Me IO TD INT oss biv ono cece eideansdadcsdsdscccvees 
11. This was not in our country because they were ruled by a...... 
12. With what kind of eyes did the king look?..................... 


14. The vase was (full, ugly, shiny). 

15.. Select & Word that MEANS & BEM... 6.6 oc ccccecccccvcccccceseces 
16. Select one meaning groups or herds..............cccceseeceeces 
17. Rose means (flower, pink, issued). 


The trophy was an exquisite thing—a small silver standard, and on that, 
poised on tiptoe and balanced as if for instant flight, was the delicately wrought 
silver figure of a girl in regular athletic costume, bloomers, middy, and tie, just 
what every girl in Midlands was wearing for school sports. The little figure 
seemed vivid and alive, with tie and hair ruffled a bit as though being blown by 
friendly, invisible breezes. 


18. This describes, explains, questions. 


IN ca gis ara ci clas oadlachraen alana edad paca dar ieee standard. 
2D. BOW Was the Teuse POMS? 6 ionicic . cvccdivcevccsccccccceccs ies 
Mes er I I ga i i i oe a 
2%.. The costume was composed Of. .o co ccccccccccescedcceccesevces 
23. Invisible means (apparent, unseen, noticeable). 

eS oo aewu sk eae Wiecere es seemed vivid and alive. 


25. What expression tells how carefully the figure has been made?.... 
26. Costume (duty, habit, dress). 


From the above paragraph select a word meaning: 


es NN iiiaincmarsmpmeaes eet ee ae 
GEE avons ode esawes 31. strome, robust .....ccccsess 
29. support, base ............ re 
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Select another word for: 


ie MMIII nah ar a acid eances wares aaa maT aan ae ion aialatele bakes 
ee. SE? - ca Sxwune uae > ohne ee eee eNenas sani de Oe eee ae 


The following sentences are out of order. Using the numbers, indicate the 
correct order: 


1. So we know that coal is made from plants, because it consists 
mainly of a substance, called carbon, which is abundant in 
plants, and because in connection with coal beds we find leaves, 
tree trunks, roots, and fruits in petrified or fossil condition. 
2. In ancient periods in the history of the earth, forests grew 
in great swamps and on their borders. 3. This mass of plant 
substance was turned into coal, in much the same way as 
vegetation in swamps may now change into the brown sub- 
stance called peat, which is used for fuel in Ireland and in a 
number of other countries. 4. The wood, leaves, and mosses of 
the forests gathered for a long time and were kept from decay 
by the water. 


SAMPLE 4—Reapina Test ror Grapes 6 To 8 


The ideal wheat climate, with a rainy winter and a dry summer, is sometimes 
called the Mediterranean type of climate because it is characteristic of most 
countries facing that body of water. The western part of our country (about 
40-45 percent of the whole) is mostly too arid for cultivation, except when irri- 
gated. The district that is most arid is in the Great Basin. Going from the east 
toward the arid region we find close to the line of 20 inches of rainfall the most 
important wheat belt in America, reaching from Texas north through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Minnesota into Canada. A second belt is 
found as we go north and northwest from the deserts of the Great Basin, into an 
area of increased rainfall which gives the wheat areas of eastern Oregon and 
Washington. To the west of the Great Basin, across the Sierras in California, is 
the great valley of the State, one of the most important wheat regions of the 
country. Its essentially Mediterranean conditions give it the best wheat climate 
in America. 


1. Select a word that means artificial watering of land............ 
2.. Ce that meatia aren Gr GitttIh. «oi. occc ccs coccccdéencdvanes - 
3. One that means dry, parched from heat................-eee0e 
4. One that means tilling the land or raising of a crop............ 
i. a ee ee NS I og ane eREee beoeewes 
6. What is the rainy winter and dry climate sometimes called?...... 
7. Write the first six words of the sentence which tells the region 
TONE CN sn oF eta Geen pee ers 
8. Write the first four words that tell where the most important 
SE Te OR BOO Wo iin nis dK iho accep saces sepenvaresen 
9-10. Write the names of the states that are included in the second 
IE PE hs kcatcceasaacenascivandaad b beke ee sae eae ee cee wee ee pen 
11. Write the name of the state that has the best wheat climate in 
i I NNO a sins’ ictuia. ocala csp dca ae ee awe ales 
12-15. The best climate for wheat is that which has a.............. 
NM chs a sien aareillk Raeae Caan aa oe 
oe errr the western part of the United 
PN SN PI ons veces cde cacuwaes for wheat raising. 


18-19. The district that is most arid is found in the................ 
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Underline the word that spoils the meaning in the two paragraphs below: 


20. The postage was so high for carrying the mails in Colonial times 
that few letters were written. As the charge of twenty-five cents 
on a single letter was common, people wrote often to their 
friends. 

21. The high mountains near the coast of Alaska shut out from the 
interior much of the warmth and rainfall which the winds bring 
to the shore lands. Consequently, interior Alaska is much 
warmer and a temperature of fifty or more degrees below zero 
is common in the winter. 


Combine each of the following groups into a sentence: 


Be catcasews ee ON MOD .nscosess ee in the 
United States Navy. 

22. 

BD. i WOM. cecccscces every American .......... the splendid 
a enn he should appreciate. 

23. 

C. in our colonial history .......... who is one of the noblest 
figures to the principals of freedom .......... deserves to be 
a re Roger Williams .......... for his heroic 
devotion. 


In the following selection “power” is needed for the first blank so it is 
numbered (1). Number the remaining words in the list to correspond to the 


blanks: 
Tiina. cat na abit trade Buffalo with the ...... ee ee of 
, ere poured Niagara Falls at hand has ...... 
ee rn grinder jg eeeese ee neta become the 
Mra wkwaaakaas competing = ss aeeees iinkde milling center of 
ea ea ish arc power North America. On the natural 
SEikesnsssec eee  j.é  theanea DS ewace route between 
ee manufacturer | Eas _ eee grain fields 
cds window ae and the Atlantic ...... D avanes 
SEE Pree elevated wheat was ...... ‘rere from 
Se PnEN recently the holds grain vessels and 
a cin abn ena freight jg -~———§ seecce cases | ieee i) 
Bickkane ven westemn j= ..... cars. From a trans-shipper 
of wheat, Buffalo has become a 
ose we 10 ...... of it, and is now 
acces 11 ...... with Minne- 
apolis for the first place in flour 
milling. 


Sentence (b) gives the same thought as sentence (a) if you use the right 
word. Underline the one word in parenthesis in sentence (b) which could not 
be used. 


(a) To carry the goods from this place to their destination is 
expensive. 
35. (b) To (transport, transfer, ship, insure) the goods from one 
place to their destination is expensive. 
Do the same for (c), (f) and (h). 
(c) The people of that community refuse to work together for 
the common interest. 
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36. (d) The people of that community refuse to (compete, codper- 
ate, join, associate) for the common interest. 

(e) The three branches of the government are that which makes 
the laws, that which enforces them, and that which decides what 
they mean. The last two have no power to make laws. 

37. (f{) The three branches of our government are the legislative, 
judicial and executive. The last two have no (continental, 
congressional, legislative) powers. 

(g) Henry Clay who arranged the compromise of 1850 said that it 
was evident that the people of each section would have to yield 
some of the points in the dispute to prevent war. 

38. (h) The people of each section should have to (compromise, 
concede, adjust, ratify) some of the points in the dispute to 
prevent war. 

Read the following problem. Do not solve it, but answer the question printed 
below it. 


A clerk receives a salary of $8.00 a week and in addition a commission of 
4% on the total amount of his sales each week. What is his weekly income if 
his sales average $250 a week? 


39. What amount is the clerk sure of receiving each week whether 
a A nO io ccacceceenedduaeneceuwenees 
40. If his commission for a certain week is ten dollars what will 


41. If his sales average less than $250 a week will he receive any 
eA a SETS ASE RN aa = LONE, 8 RO te 


42. If his sales should be as high as $400 would he get a commission 


The word “ grain” has the following definitions: 


1. The cereal grasses themselves. 
2. Texture; fiber. 
3. To paint in imitation of the grain (fiber) of wood. 


In the blank before each sentence place the number of the definition you 
think has been used: 


Se He grained the top of the table with great care. 
See weed The wood is of a very fine grain. 
DPicidetewdees We passed field after field of grain. 





CHAPTER XIV 
A GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


JENNIE McMuLLIN TuRNER 


Assistant in Teacher Training, State Board of Vocational Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 


N EDUCATIONAL pioneer of my acquaintance believes that 
A our school curriculum should be organized around a fundamen- 
tal subject, physical science, with emphasis particularly on biol- 
ogy, the science of life. He would make the schoolroom and all out- 
doors a laboratory for studying life and its surroundings at first hand. 
Another educational pioneer friend would like to make of every 
schoolroom a good library rich in biography, history, fiction, science, 
and travel. He would like to make drill in the mechanical processes 
of reading, writing, and spelling incidental rather than fundamental 
and to substitute wide reading and browsing among the thinkers of 
the past and present for the tedious analysis of a few pieces of litera- 
ture chosen from a little miscellaneous reader or two. 

A third educational dissenter would put modern foreign languages 
very early into the public school curriculum. He would broaden the 
minds of our whole nation by making it possible for all to come into 
actual contact with the peoples of other countries. He would like to 
open to all, even the poorest, some of the opportunities for personal 
and public international contacts which are greatly increasing today. 
He would like to break down the language barriers which separate 
us from our neighbors. 

A fourth pioneer or dissenter would like to see the schools put 
more time into real training for citizenship ; into the study of history, 
of economies, of sociology ; into the study and practice of government. 

One unifying purpose runs through all these suggestions for re- 
form: that of taking the emphasis off the mechanical processes of 
reading, writing, spelling, and calculating, and putting it upon life 
and preparation for life. Every one of these pioneers wants to intro- 
duce the youth of the country to something real, to the physical proc- 
esses going on around them; to the thinkers wna seers of yesterday 
and today; to peoples separated from them by the barrier of lan- 
guage; to the social and economic problems we all face. 
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Every one of these purposes is important. But where shall we 
get the time to carry them out? '+ is such a difficult task to teach 
the mere processes of reading, v =, spelling, and arithmetic that 
there is no time for these other fancy things! Even now we have 
young people who stay in the elementary schools for eight years or 
more and who come out unable to read a newspaper, to write legibly, 
to spell the simplest words, to add a column of 10 figures, to speak 
an English sentence correctly. What good does it do to give them all 
these advanced ideas if they disgrace themselves and us by being 
unable to do these elementary things ? 

Perhaps one answer to this may be found in the experience which 
we often have in our part-time schools. It happens frequently that 
we get here a young person 14 years of age or over who is badly 
retarded ; who after spending eight or nine years in school is unable 
to speak a sentence, write a paragraph, read a page, or add a 
column correctly. He may seem like impossible material for any 
occupation or any phase of life for which we train people. Yet again 
and again boys and girls of this type when confronted with a real 
need for these elementary processes for practical work in homemak- 
ing or shop or business life have simply buckled down to work and 
mastered these processes. Again and again, boys and girls who have 
read nothing and show absolutely no taste for reading and no ability 
to read have been led through literature courses which introduce 
them to attractive books on animals, Indians, the west, the south, 
mysteries, and every other subject in which boys and girls delight. 
Often these children become indefatigable readers and patrons of 
the public library. 

Our experience in the part-time school with people who have been 
declared hopeless has led us to believe that the will or motive to learn 
plays a considerable part in the ability to learn. When we have 
dropped the tactics of the drillmaster and have simply shown the 
necessity for mastering some process before going on to something 
the pupil wants to do, we have conquered his prejudice against 
mastering the process. Many of our young people are wasting much 
good effort in resisting our attempts to make them do something for 
which we have not furnished a motive or reason. Some teachers seem 
to take a delight in a “ that’s for me to know and you to find out” 
attitude toward the purpose of their assignments. 

Many educators have come to feel that we can save much time 
in learning the fundamental processes of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and other subjects, if we give children worthwhile reasons 
or motives for learning them. The possible motives are legion. The 
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study of animal and plant life at first hand will provide some of 
them. The presence of attractive books of all sorts and frequent ex- 
cursions into these books with an enthusiastic teacher furnish others. 
The study of the languages of other peoples makes us see our own 
as we never saw it before. The study of the social problems of our 
community, and the history of the way they came to be as they are, 
develop interest and curiosity which can only be satisfied through 
reading. 

One of the strongest motives in the part-time school is the oecupa- 
tional motive. When the pupil finds out how few things he ean do 
to earn a living without some degree of mastery of reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, he ceases to resist and goes to work to make 
up for his deficiencies. Experience with the strength of this ocecu- 
pational motive might well lead one to the conclusion that it should 
be introduced as early as possible into the elementary grades. This 
means the introduction of another subject, “ Occupations,” into an 
already crowded curriculum. If, however, the fundamental proc- 
esses become easier because of the introduction of the study of occu- 
pations, of more literature, physical science, social science, language, 
or other motivating subject, it may well be that the curriculum will 
grow less crowded as it grows richer. It may be that as the emphasis 
in the elementary grades shifts from the acquisition of a few funda- 
mental tools like reading and writing to guidance into life, it will 
be found that the tools can be picked up more easily than when they 
were the chief object of educational effort. 


A Guimpancre ProcrRam 


It will not be a matter of surprise that the guidance program 
which I am going to outline briefly does not place its primary empha- 
sis upon tests or records of the individual or any of the parapher- 
nalia often associated with the idea of guidance. It places it upon 
something which many educators seem afraid to defend in these 
days when almost everyone is shouting, “ Don’t teach the subject, 
teach the child.” It places it upon all the subjectmatter of instruc- 
tion. 

I am not able to subscribe to the theory that it makes little differ- 
ence what you teach a child provided you say to yourself all the 
time, “ This is a human being who must be treated as an individual.” 
The world is full of many wonderful and vital and challenging prob- 
lems. It is also full cf many trivial and inconsequential things which 
we can well afford to miss. Many people spend their lives flitting 
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from one trivial activity to another. The first item, therefore, in a 
program of wise guidance must be the opening of the eyes of young 
people to the important and vital problems of life. 

That can only be done effectively when those who teach our schools 
overhaul their stock, look at it critically, and cast out the trash. The 
first step in reorganizing a school for guidance might well be to call 
the teaching staff together; ask them to outline what they are doing, 
consider why they are doing it, throw overboard whatever they find 
which is not vital, and present the whole thing to the staff. In meet- 
ing after meeting the instructors should discuss among themselves 
what they are doing and why; they should justify their work to them- 
selves, to their colleagues, and to fair-minded laymen, or change it 
until they can defend it. 

I am always suspicious of the person who says, “ I am not a teacher 
of mathematics (or history, or language, or what not). I am just a 
teacher of youth.” A person who does not believe in his subject would 
have no place in the school of my ideals. A person should be teach- 
ing a subject because he believes it has something of great value for 
those whom he teaches. The great teachers of music are men and 
women who believe in the power of music in the world. The great 
teachers of physical science are those who hold science in reverence. 
The great teachers in the realm of political science are those who 
believe in the possibilities of better government and join with their 
fellow men in striving for it. The great teachers of language are 
those who feel that it is a great and fine thing to learn to know a 
people through the language they have developed. 

The first thing, then, for those who wish to organize a school which 
will offer real guidance for life is to get teachers who know the 
value of their subject in life and who will explain that value and 
impress it upon their pupils. To work with teachers like this, who 
are leading a purposeful existence themselves, gives young people 
a strong incentive to prepare to do likewise. 

With teachers like this it is not difficult to secure the second and 
third items in the guidance program. The second is that every sub- 
ject should be so taught as to show its particular value in all the 
occupations the teacher and the class can recall. This means that 
every teacher must have a wide knowledge of occupations as well as 
of his subject. 

The third item is, to my mind, the most important in the whole 
guidance program. It is simply that every subject should be so 
taught as to show the existence of the problems still to be solved 
in connection with it. 
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We are likely in these days of careful measuring, to forget that 
ability to perform a task is not fixed but variable, and that one of 
the great causes of variability is the presence or absence of motive 
or inspiration. There are fairly capable people who will do as they 
are told but who never see what to do next. Life for them is empty. 
They hang around listlessly complaining of nothing to do. 

There are others who, with apparently little if any more ability, 
are always happily buried in work. They can see things to do faster 
than they can possibly do them. They are never listless or lonely 
or longing for something to do. Everything they look at offers chal- 
lenging problems. No life could be long enough to do all they see 
to do. Contact with others like themselves sometimes inspires them 
to accomplishments which seem humanly impossible. All of us have 
done, on sudden inspiration, in an emergency or desperate need or 
strong emotion, things which we could not do ordinarily. We do not 
get the power to do by sitting down with a little card which asks for 
the qualities needed for certain occupations and searching our souls 
to see if we possess them. We get it by being thrown into a situation 
where we are called upon to use every capacity we have and some 
which we did not dream we possessed. 

In every occupation we find a few men and women who are awake 
and active and many more who are asleep. In the medical profes- 
sion, for example, we find a few great physicians who think and work 
day and night on the terrible problems which beg constantly for solu- 
tion. They see people die every day for lack of a little knowledge. 
They search day by day for the key to Nature’s closed doors. 

There are a few such physicians and scientists. Because of them 
and their work, life is steadily lengthening; and suffering from cer- 
tain causes is disappearing. But for every one of these wide-awake 
physicians there are many torpid ones. There are hundreds of good 
decent fellows who take what was given them at school and live off 
it for the rest of their lives, never contributing anything to the science 
they profess. They do as they were told to do, but they never see any- 
thing to do unless it is pointed out to them. 


The same thing is to be seen among lawyers. A few have vision 
and ingenuity and work for the improvement of legal practices. The 
others mark time as long as they live. So with men in business. There 
are always the two classes. They are in all the professions, in com- 
mercial life, in the trades, and among the unskilled day laborers. 
Everywhere there are a few people who see problems sticking up 
everywhere and who long for the time and strength to solve them. 
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Everywhere, too, there are those who see no problems of any kind 
before them and whose lives are drab and uninspired. 

Take, for example, the average young girl sitting before a knitting 
machine with 14,000 needles. To her the machine, if she thinks 
about it at all, is a complicated finished affair. She knows nothing 
about it except how to run it. She does not realize that it is not per- 
fect, that it will never be perfect, that some day some one with open 
eyes will see what needs to be done to make it better, and get credit 
and money for doing it. 

No doubt some people have the gift of seeing the problems in 
front of them to a much greater extent than others. But the school 
can do much to cultivate this gift in both the more gifted and less 
gifted. If pupils are challenged every day, in every subject, to look 
for the unsolved problems connected with it, they will gradually de- 
velop the habit of looking for the next step. Over a school period of 
many years, they cannot help finding many problems of permanent 
interest to them. 

Sometimes it looks as if, in our enthusiasm over developing the 
individual along the lines of his natural tendencies, we are likely 
to make him too self-conscious. We keep worrying him about his 
abilities just as an injudicious mother worries her child about the 
food he eats. We direct his attention too much toward himself, too 
little toward an interesting world in which he might forget himself. 

This leads us to the fourth item: the definite study of occupations, 
which should begin very early—probably in the first or second grade. 
Even very young children can be encouraged to look around them 
and to inquire about and tell about the occupations of their parents, 
relatives, and neighbors: the nature of the work, the conditions, the 
hours, the time the father or mother goes to work and comes home, 
the wages, and some of its pleasant and unpleasant characteristics. 
Discussion with their parents and with the class will be excellent 
training in English as well as in investigation. Many new words 
will be learned. Every new word may be put on the board, pro- 
nounced, written by the pupils, spelled, and discussed until everyone 
has mastered it. It is this sort of incidental practice which will help 
to solve the problem of reading, writing, and spelling, and to make 
unnecessary a period of drill on arbitrarily selected material. 

Following a year or two of this rather unsystematic, random study 
of familiar occupations, the class may pass to a more intensive study 
of the various occupations, classed perhaps as agricultural, manu- 
facturing, commercial, professional, or perhaps as rural and urban. 
At least a year should be devoted to the rural occupations and a year 
to the occupations of the city. 


10 
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In studying carefully the different problems involved in agricul- 
ture, the class would discuss the different types of farming, such as 
market gardening, stock raising, milk production, grain growing, 
horticulture, melon raising, the characteristics and training needed 
for each kind of work; the working conditions, the work of women 
on the farm, hours, wages, and profits prevailing in each; the prob- 
lems of marketing, of land owenrship, tenancy, farm credit and farm 
labor, and the possibilities of each. The housing, the social life, the 
school, the library, church, and all cultural facilities should all be 
considered. The laws affecting farm life, encouraging or aiding the 
settler, the school laws, the restrictive laws, should all be studied in 
connection with agriculture. The experiences of the children who 
go to the farm in the summer, their summer gardening work, will all 
come in for discussion here. Above everything these rural occupa- 
tions should be studied as changing activities with emphasis on the 
problems calling for solution. 

In dealing with manufacturing the pupils could take up all the 
kinds of manufacturing which are of any importance in the locality 
and which might become of importance in the state. In studying 
these, consideration should be given to the different types of oceupa- 
tions found in industry, the trades, the administrative and the tech- 
nical scientific work involved; the lines of promotion in each; the 
training and preparation needed for each, the laws regulating the 
industry or touching any of its occupations; the conditions of the 
work, its advantages and disadvantages; and the problems now press- 
ing for attention. 

The same method should be followed in dealing with other ocen- 
pations. One period a day for four or five years devoted to an intel- 
ligent discussion of occupations will result in bringing the child, by 
the time the law will permit him to leave school, to a point where 
he will be able to go into the part-time continuation school or the 
fulltime high school and understand why he is urged to study this 
and that which he might otherwise consider distasteful. 

In the last year or two of the required all-day school the period 
previously devoted to occupations should be devoted to a different 
form of guidance. Guidance here is chiefly needed for two prob- 
lems: first, a study of the opportunities for continued education and 
training of all sorts; and second, the planning by each pupil of one 
or several possible programs for future training and development. 

In the matter of education and training facilities, generalities will 
not serve. Announcements and catalogs of all the possible schools 
in the state and outside should be collected, examined, compared, 
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and discussed. These would include local high schools, trade schools 
and part-time schools, colleges and universities offering general and 
special teaching. The training programs of various well-known in- 
dustries, such as the apprentice schools of Brown and Sharpe, R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons, the Ford Motor Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, R. Hoe & Company, the Westinghouse Electric, Yale 
and Towne, and many others should be obtained and studied, as well 
as other industrial courses offered by fulltime trade schools, part- 
time schools, evening schools, and public or private correspondence 
schools. 

On the basis of these catalogs, pupils should make out programs 
of training leading to various occupations. Finally, each pupil should 
make a plan representing the program he wants to follow, or alter- 
nate plans based on various types of work in which he is interested. 

Of course, no eighth grade pupil can be sure that he will always 
want to stick to the program he has outlined. He ought not to be 
given the impression that there is anything final about it. The person 
who plans does not always reach the place he plans to reach. But he 
gets somewhere. He goes farther than the person who never plans 
at all. If he begins to plan his program with a purpose before he 
leaves the elementary school, he will, if he is given an opportunity, 
continue to do it in the secondary ond higher schools. 

The supplying of opportunity and encouragement for careful plan- 
ning is one of the important items in the guidance program of every 
school. The individual conference is often given as an important 
item in guidance. It is important only if it arises out of a desire for 
advice on some definite problem. I question the value of a few 
minutes of arranged conference between a pupil and a strange ad- 
viser; but the instructor of a course in occupations will probably 
have an opportunity for many valuable and spontaneous conferences 
with all his pupils. The discussion of such questions as the selection 
of the course in that school will surely lead to individual conferences 
where plenty of time can be given to each pupil. 

The secondary school which the pupil chooses may be a fulltime 
or a part-time one. Before the opening of each school term, the ele- 
mentary school should give to each secondary school a list of those 
pupils who plan to attend it the next year. The secondary school 
should send a friendly letter to each of its prospective pupils an- 
nouncing the opening of school. 

When the pupil arrives, he should be sent, with other entering 
pupils, to the person in charge of guidance. The latter should talk 
with the freshmen, telling them as much as possible about the school 
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and its work, and giving them an opportunity to ask questions and 
make comments. Pupils may be conducted through the school. 

The study of occupations should be continued here in the form 
of a try-out course in the various types of training which the school 
offers. Our part-time schools in Wisconsin give a try-out course of 
from one to two years. In some of the schools, pupils spend 10 weeks 
in each of six or seven shops and in the commercial department. 
The shop teacher is instructed to give in that 10 weeks as good a view 
as possible of the occupation, to provide as many varieties of experi- 
ence within the occupation as possible; and to discuss fully the oceu- 
pation and its possibilities. Such a course needs to be worked out 
carefully to insure that instructors stick to the main objective of 
giving a view of the occupation as a whole and do not start in to 
teach it as they would to some one who knows this is what he wants. 

When the pupil has gone through the try-out course, he should be 
ready to select some line of training around which to organize his 
program for the remainder of his time in this school. 

Somewhere in the life of every young person there ought to be a 
combination of work and school. When young people first go to work, 
they should not be cut off from school. They should be coming back 
continually to school in order that the school may show them how 
to make the most of their work. The guidance instructor in the school 
needs to have young workers for an hour or so a week in order to 
show them how to look for the interesting things in their job and the 
work with which it is connected; for the problems to be solved; for 
the possibilities in it. 

Before young people leave the secondary school, they should again 
have formed their plans for continued future training. The person 
or persons engaged in guidance should hold group meetings at which 
the catalogs and announcements of a variety of colleges, technical 
schools, evening courses, and correspondence courses are discussed. 
For those who are going on to college on a fulltime basis, the planning 
of the program is fairly easy. For those who must work, it is harder. 
There are, of course, many young people who now work their way 
through college. There are some colleges like Antioch and the Col- 
leges of Engineering of the University of Cincinnati, Harvard, and 
Marquette which not only permit part-time employment but make 
it the basis of their program, but these are comparatively few. There 
are some universities in the larger cities which offer evening courses 
for teachers and professional people, and others who work during 
the day, but except in these large cities, the community evening col- 
lege is still a beautiful dream of the future. Until we realize this 
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dream, our guidance program falls down for lack of a place toward 
which to guide. It leaves many of us “All dressed up with no place 
to go.” 

Objective tests of intelligence, aptitude, ability, performance, and 
information have some place in a guidance program as well as in an 
English, a science, or a language program, and probably will not do 
much damage if the tester has a sense of humor and does not regard 
the test as an infallible sacred object. Most of the tests purporting 
to measure intelligence and aptitude remind me of the professor’s 
remark when a young women described a lobster as a “ red fish that 
moves backwards.” He said, “ Young lady, you are absolutely cor- 
rect, except that it isn’t a fish, it isn’t red, and it doesn’t move back- 
wards.” Most of the “ objective tests” which I have seen are not 
objective at all but subjective; and most of the intelligence tests do 
not measure intelligence but information, background, and environ- 
ment. 

However, the fact that most of the “ objective tests ” are not objec- 
tive and that most of the “ intelligence tests” are not tests of intelli- 
gence does not mean that such tests cannot be made. I believe that 
the guidance instructors in the elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools, codperating with teachers of other subjects may, by keeping 
records of all pupils as they pass from school to school, by using some 
of the best tests which they or the psychologists can prepare, by fol- 
lowing up their pupils to observe their careers after they leave school, 
in time help the psychologists to determine some reliable principles 
of measurement, and thus help the school authorities to some relia- 
ble principles of grouping and of instruction. So far, the most satis- 
factory aptitude tests I have seen are those which involve a sampling 
of the activities in connection with which the individual is being 
tested. They are, in other words, little try-out courses. 


SuMMARY 


No matter how skilful we may become in determining individual 
aptitudes, the test from without will probably continue to be as now, 
a matter of secondary importance. For more important in our gui- 
dance program are: the constant and conscious winnowing and sifting 
of the materials of instruction to eliminate useless effort; the pur- 
poseful study of occupations and of the possibilities of training for 
these occupations; the continuous planning of the next step in train- 
ing and in work; the effective motivation of school work and of life 
by calling attention to the unsolved and interesting problems in every 
line of activity. 





CHAPTER XV 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER EDUCATION IN 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


P. M. VINCENT 


Superintendent of Schools, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


STUDY was made in April, 1928, to determine the status of 
A character education in the Wisconsin schools. No attempt was 
made to make a complete survey of the state, but rather to get 
a sample of typical practices. The survey was made by means of a 
questionnaire which is printed at the end of this article. Question- 
naires were sent to nine training schools of the state teachers col- 
leges, and to thirty representative schools in communities ranging 
from small villages to cities of forty thousand population. 
The replies were such that a detailed presentation of data was 
impractical. A summarized statement of results is as follows: 
(1) Do you have a separate course in character education? Yes—3 No—26 
(2) Do you teach conduct, ideals, and manners as character education, though not 
organized as a separate course? 


Definitely organize work..............ee000: 13 
As part of weekday religious education...... 2 
Not teaching anything definite.............. 1 
In connection with other work.............. 1 


(3) In connection with what subjects do you give character instruction? 

Nearly all subjects, particularly English, citizenship, and civics. 

(4) How much time do you allot to character instruction? 

Replies varied from incidental teaching in all subjects to regular period 
of 40 minutes per week. 

(5) What objectives do you set up? 

Answers include: to keep character building before the child at all times, 
civic virtues, honesty, square dealing, fair play, courtesy, kindness, neatness, 
adaptability, perseverence, poise, initiative, efficiency, and sportsmanship. 

(6) What special work do you give? 

Conservation, safety education, and thrift. 

(7) Do you think character instruction should be a scheduled school subject? 


Definite time should be set aside............ 3 
In connection with other school subjects.... 23 


(8) Further remarks: 
We need to be doing something in this field. 
It should not be isolated. Character is an integral part of the child's 
being. 
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The child has to build his own character. We place the best kind of 
influences around him in the school, the community, and the home, and he 
will have to make his response to these influences. To teach character 
direct is to make it academic instead of emotional. It is of the heart and 
not of the brain. 

We are planning a course for next year in which it will be taught in 
connection with other work the same as now, but with more distinct 
objectives. 

Teach it without labeling it, if possible. Our big job is to find teachers— 
the right kind can teach it anywhere—the wrong kind cannot get away 
with any procedure. I always give special emphasis upon this question 
when I employ teachers, at teachers’ meetings, at assemblies, in the classes, 
especially citizenship, and at other times. Character training is one of the 
biggest reasons for my staying in this work. I am positive that much can 
be done, if the big leaders would stress it more at the expense of perhaps 
100 per cent efficiency of mind. 

Our whole school programs should tend toward character education as 
an objective. 

Prefer that every teacher take every opportunity to stress character 
building in connection with her own subject. 


A questionnaire was submitted to the presidents of the nine teach- 
ers colleges to determine what the training colleges of Wisconsin 
are doing to train teachers for the work in character education. Nine 
replies were received. Of the nine, four offer a definite course in 
this work and five do not. Of the four schools offering courses, two 
are required. In the two schools where this work is elective, one offers 
a semester course of two hours per week and the other offers a two- 
point course for one semester. One of the schools which requires a 
course also offers an additional course in educational and vocational 
guidance and counseling. 


The comments of the presidents are rather enlightening. They 
said : 


We are giving it this year for the first time. We think it is going to be very 
valuable. 

Much needed, but hardly enough time given to it. However, all possible with 
crowded program. 

My own opinion is that courses of this sort are of very little value. 

Character is a thing that has to be caught and cannot be taught. In my mind, 
character education is a thing that has to be an outgrowth, or what would be 
more accurate to say, the resultant by-product of all school activities. Neither 
honesty nor patriotism can be taught; they must be an outgrowth of situations in 
which patriotism and honesty are involved. 

I question very much the value of courses in character building as such. I 
cannot picture a student or pupil selecting a course or subject to strengthen his 
character. Character isn’t built in that way. Personally, I should resent a direct 
attempt on the part of a teacher to build my character and I should not care to 
say to a child: “ This subject is to be taken to help you build your character.” 
Our business as teachers is to conduct ourselves and our work so as to develop 
character in our boys and girls. 
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We do not offer any course under the designation “ Character Education.” | 
trust that this does not imply, however, that we are not giving attention to this 
important matter. I am of the opinion that practically all courses in a school 
of this kind should result in character education. Very frequently, in my opinion, 
formalized instruction in the field of morals and ethics yields very little. 

Such a course depends for its value upon the worth of the subject matter and 


the effectiveness of the instructor. 

Conclusions—Only a few conclusions are warranted by this brief 
survey. Very little formal work in character education is being done 
in Wisconsin publie schools and very little formal work is being done 
to train teachers to carry out character teaching. The majority of 
the schools are against formal work in character education. There is 
almost unanimous agreement that this work is highly important. It 
is agreed that the schools and teachers should strengthen the child’s 
character through example, precept, and routine work. 

In the writer’s opinion, formal work should be given teachers in 
the teacher-training institutions. There should be conscious, directed 
effort to give character instruction to those who have the responsi- 
bility for guiding the youth in the schools. There should be little 
formal teaching to children, except in the field of manners and 
conduct where situations can be developed to give practice and partic- 
ipation. The tendency in Wisconsin schools is in the direction of 
greater emphasis in building character rather than merely teaching 
subjects. 

The questionnaire—Character education in the questionnaire was 
defined as “ any organized attempt to teach ideals, manners, conduct, 
and so forth.’”’ The questionnaire is given below. 


1. Do you have a separate course for this work? Yes............ i cdi cutarns 

a. If so, how much time do you allot per day or week for this work in elemen- 

et MINTS, cova acer a wana hemes i MINIT «5 ccnce canoe wnoeauunns 

b. If so, enumerate the larger objectives that you have set up in this 
work 


e. What are the outstanding things taught? ........ccccccccccccccccccsccvess 
2. Do you teach this work in connection with other subjects, but have it definitely 
organized? Yes............ No 
i Tr ee I oc waln a anh au ae baa oe kena eal 
b. If so, approximately how much time do you give per day or week in 
elementary schools?............seee0e ie Fe BOOT goo cccccccsscess 
c. If so, enumerate the larger objectives that you have set up in this work.... 
3. If you answer “no” to the above, will you list below any special work that 
you have in such activities as Safety Education, Manners and Conduct, 
ES {I cnc ties nw een ac be Ree Kiba ere RR RE 
4. If work of this nature is given, how do you think it should be offered? 
a. As separate course with a definite time in the program 
b. In connection with other work..............eeeee 
ce. Incidentally without special a. ion 
Remarks: 
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Will you kindly enclose any outlines « or material that you have for distribution 
in connection with this work? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MORALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


CHRISTINE SCHLEN KER 
Principal, P. 8. 61 (Probationary), Brooklyn, New York 


HE SUBJECT of morally handicapped children is so broad 
Pina it would be impossible to consider it from all angles and in 

all its phases in a paper of this length. I shall, therefore, en- 
deavor to limit my discussion to the following headings: (1) The 
meaning of the term, “ morally handicapped,” (2) types, (3) causes, 
and (4) suggested remedies. 

The meaning of the term, “ morally handicapped ’”—The word 
moral in a broad, general sense means the practices, conduct, and 
spirit of men toward God, themselves, and their fellow men with ref- 
erence to right and wrong and to their obligation to duty. 

The word handicapped carries with it the meaning of having 
any disadvantage or hindrance which makes success in an under- 
taking more difficult. 

Combining our definitions we get the following meaning for our 
term, “morally handicapped”: having any disadvantage or hin- 
drance making more difficult success in the practices, conduct, and 
spirit of men toward God, themselves, and their fellow men in 
reference to right and wrong and to their obligation to duty. 

T'ypes—<s soon as we are aware of the fact that there are different 
causes for a certain condition we invariably expect to find various 
types of that condition. The inclusion of the words, “any dis- 
advantage or hindrance ” in our definition immediately suggests the 
fact that there is more than one type of morally handicapped child. 

We find two big divisions, which we may term the “ amoral ” 
and the “immoral.” In the class of the “ amoral” are included all 
those who are devoid of any sense of right and wrong. The second 
class includes all those whose standards of right and wrong do not 
conform to the standards set by society at large. It can readily be 
seen that this classification has been made on a basis of the degree 
to which the individual possesses a moral sense. Each class may be 
further subdivided on the basis of the special line of handicap that 
the individual follows—the pyromaniac, the sex pervert, the drug 
addict, the thief, the burglar, the forger, the murderer, and so forth. 
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The first general group is composed largely of the mental defec- 
tive, including the moron. Lack of mental ability makes him a 
menace to the community. 

The second class is by far the larger and more dangerous to 
society, for these individuals possess a sense of right and wrong but 
their standards are either so low or so distorted that they do not 
conform to the standards of society. The hope of improving the 
second group rests largely with society itself. Helping the first is 
still in the experimental stage. 

Any public school will furnish numerous examples of the various 
types of the morally handicapped, e. g., the boy who suffers from 
“ wanderlust ”; the thief whose parents do not detect his dishonesty 
or who approve his acts; the one who is thoroughly imbued with 
the “ gangster ” spirit; the one who may come from a broken home 
where drinking, stealing, and gambling prevail; and those who have 
become addicted to the use of drugs. Among the girls we find 
practically the same types but in addition thereto we will have the 
girl who is encouraged by her parents, because of the financial return, 
to indulge in immoral practices. Also, the girl who because of ex- 
cessive sex development and improper training has become a sex 
pervert. With the girls, of course, the sex problem is more difficult 
to solve. 

Causes—Upon investigation we find that the two factors—heredity 
and environment—which play so large a part in all phases of life, 
have a great influence here, too. 

In the so-called “ amoral ” class we find the individuals never ques- 
tioning the right or wrong of an act, and often unable to control or 
inhibit any impulse, emotion, or act. They have no standards of 
right or wrong to which an appeal can be made. It is sometimes 
utterly impossible to make such persons realize that their acts are 
wrong, unjust, or unfair. 

In the “ immoral ” class we find quite a different situation. The 
individual may inherit tendencies which develop into a very low 
level of moral sense. He, however, knows the social standards, but 
through environmental influences or lack of training prefers to 
ignore them. 

As we turn back the pages of history we find that nations at 
different stages of their civilization have had varying standards of 
right and wrong. What was considered conventional and right at 
one time, at another time was considered unconventional and wrong. 
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Again that which is considered right in one nation may be considered 
as a crime in another nation. The study of the origin of the laws 
of a nation reveals the fact that the laws at one time were merely 


‘mores which later developed into conventions and finally into codes. 


In the more civilized nations the rights of the individual are re- 
spected to a greater degree than in the less civilized countries. In 
many respects the life of an individual closely follows the develop- 
ment of a race or nation. The attitudes of the members of a family 
develop into a code of morals for that family. The same act will 
merit praise in one family and censure in another. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that we have realized that child training 
should begin in the preschool period. 

The degree of intelligence of a person is measured largely by his 
ability not only to meet the various situations with the proper re- 
sponses, but also to adjust himself to the conflicts which confront 
him. The morally handicapped individual finds it utterly impossible 
properly to adjust himself to the various experiences he meets. If 
we start early enough in life we may be able to help morally handi- 
sapped persons to form correct attitudes and habituate the proper 
reaction to certain stimuli. 

Suggested remedies—-The great problem that confronts society 
today is how these morally handicapped children can be helped. The 
safest and sanest method to pursue in suggesting remedies is to 
diagnose the causes. We immediately find that in many cases the 
home is at fault. The standards of the home can be raised by im- 
proving labor conditions, teaching the proper use of leisure time, 
and extending and intensifying educational facilities. In this way 
we will raise the general moral tone of the home. Education must 
be recognized as extending from the cradle to the grave. Training 
must be begun before the child enters school. Various agencies 
must codperate. Society must not place the entire burden on the 
schools. The parent as well as the child must be educated. Parents 
must be taught to recognize the responsibilities that rest upon their 
shoulders. It is their duty to train their children from early infancy 
to recognize right and wrong. It is the duty of society to furnish 
them with assistance if they lack the ability properly to train the child. 
If these things are done in the home not only during the preschool 
period but as long as help is needed much more can be accomplished 
than at present. Under such conditions we will not have to tear down 
and then rebuild to the extent that is now necessary. 
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The school should furnish ample opportunities to the child to 
respond in a desirable way to concrete life situations. It should 
place upon him social responsibilities similar to those he must 
eventually assume. He must, however, be assisted in meeting these 
situations. 

We cannot expect to discover a panacea for eliminating all moral 
handicaps but if the various social agencies and the school work 
together earnestly, much will be accomplished in removing the 
moral handicaps which many children now possess.’ 


*TIn connection with this chapter the reader’s attention is called to the discussion 
and extensive bibliography on character education in “The Principal and Pro- 
gressive Movements in Education,” Research Bulletin 7: 75-82; March, 1929, 
National Education Association —Editor. 





E MUST JUSTIFY our democracy by demonstrating 

that, even with the handicaps of our mobile masses, 
and the diverse standards of conduct represented by our con- 
glomerate population and our tradition of lawlessness, and 
with an educational system that keeps its doors open to all 
throughout all of its levels, we can make this educational 
system an effective source of mental and moral discipline 
for all; that, even under these handicaps and with this con- 
dition, we can make public education the steadying and sta- 
bilizing force that it must be if our dreams of a triumphant 
democracy are to come true.—William C. Bagley, Official 
Report, Department of Superintendence, 1929, p. 144. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
AN EXPERIENCE IN CONSOLIDATION 
Nat G. BaRNHART 
Principal, Meadowview Public School, Meadowview, Virginia 


HE MEADOWVIEW PUBLIC SCHOOL provides for 350 

pupils and 13 teachers. It is a fourteen-room, brick, steam- 

heated building of a modern type. This fine building resulted 
from the consolidation of five rural schools which were closed in 
June, 1924. Before consolidation the attendance for these scattered 
schools was 85.4 percent of the enrolment. Beginning in 1924-25 
the attendance has averaged approximately 90 percent. 


Scnoot Progress or Pupirs 


A retardation problem—The term reports for the five separate 
schools showed much retardation. Now the data for the isolated and 
consolidated schools show that retardation has been reduced. That 
is, under better school conditions it is easier for the children to make 
normal progress. The new school with its nine months of work offers 
greater possibilities to the pupils than the five schools with an aver- 
age term of eight months. 

In the ease of the isolated schools, 4.4 percent of the enrolment was 
accelerated, 35.69 percent was normal, 27 percent was retarded one 
and two years, while 32.91 percent was retarded from three to eight 
years. A total of 59.91 percent were retarded. 

Figure 1 shows the promotional results before and after consolida- 
tion. No count has been made of the pupils who, failing of promo- 
tion, did not attend school in the fall of 1924. May the question be 
asked: ‘‘ How many of those who were branded as ‘ failures’ would 
rather leave school than be classed as ‘ repeaters ’ ? ” 

The 1924 bar in Figure 1 shows that in the five isolated schools 
pupil progress was as follows: 35.69 percent making normal progress, 
59.91 percent retarded, and 4.4 percent accelerated. In the case of 
the consolidated school an improved situation was apparent at the 
end of the first school year. In 1925, of the enrolment, 6.49 percent 
was accelerated, 50.7 percent was normal, and 42.81 percent was 
retarded. Only one child was retarded six years, while in 1924 there 
was one case of eight years retardation. 
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FIGURE 1.—Promotionat Resutts Berore aNp AFTER THE CONSOLIDATION oF 
ScHOOLS 
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Explanation: In 1924, before consolidation, 59.91 percent of the pupils were retarded; 35.69 
percent at grade; and 4.4 percent accelerated. 

The 1925 and 1926 bars show the improvement after consolidation. 

Cubberley calls the last bar an “‘ average’ condition when the course of study is adjusted 
to the pupils. See Cubberley, E. P. Public School Administration, Houghton Mifflin, 1916, p. 295. 
























































The average attendance increased 5.4 percent, bringing it up to 
90.8 percent. The average percent of attendance for all the schools 
in Virginia for the same year was 76 percent, or 14.8 percent less 
than the Meadowview School for its first year. 

The over-ageness produced by the isolated rural schools brought to 
the new institution many pupils who were repeaters. It cost $3,759.47 
to re-teach those children who had not been promoted the previous 
year. Approximately one-third of the pupils were repeating a grade. 
The above cost represents 35.7 percent of the totci cost of the new 
school. 

The over-ageness in 1925-26 of the new school cost only 26.5 
percent of the total cost of the school for the year. This percentage is 

2 percent less than the cost for repeaters before consolidation. This 
represents a saving for the taxpayer. 

As shown in Figure 1, the end of the second school year, June, 
1926, revealed a different condition. Of the enrolment, 5.5 percent 
was accelerated, 45.66 percent was normal, and 48.84 percent was 
retarded. The greatest over-ageness was six years. 

A bird’s-eye view of the promotional results is set forth in Table 1. 
Cubberley’s text * has been used as standard in comparing our schools 
before and after consolidation. 


*Cubberley, E. P. Public School Administration. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1916, p. 295. 
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Why is the normal percentage for 1925-26 in Table 1 less than the 
preceding year? In 1925 another one-room school was closed, and 
all of its pupils came to our school. From this one-room school 14 per- 
cent of the enrolment was accelerated, 24 percent was normal, and 
62 percent was retarded. The greatest over-ageness was six years. 
This 62 percent retardation made it impossible for us to hold up the 
percentage of our gain. Probably by the end of a five-year period at 
least part of this “ice ” will be melted. 


TABLE 1.—Scuoot Procress BerorE AND AFTER CONSOLIDATION * 


Status of Pupils 
A 





-_ 


Percent Percent Percent : 
Data From Retarded Normal Accelerated 
Se EC EL ODE Re Ee 15.2 70.4 14.4 
RSS eee ey er ee 59.91 35.69 44 
SINT Ausra n'a sh ane ae ok a wine ccs aan 4281 50.7 6.49 
IE in: nt'slgrateigsicdhaiesacnaceie gwar aun a are teks 48.84 45.66 5.5 
EE eae swe san aesoean coke sue eee males 40.46 53.00 6.54 
ED -56eniscnbtndiaweseieuiiavacnaenwauns 43.65 52.22 413 


1 Consolidation program since June, 1924. 


A better promotion record—The actual number of children pro- 
moted shows a striking contrast for the five year period. Figures 2 
and 3 give the percent of the enrolment promoted for the school as 
a unit and for the school by grades. 

In general, Figures 2 and 3 do not need to be explained. Some- 
thing needs to be said about the decrease in the promotions in the 


FIGURE 2.—PercentT oF PROMOTIONS AND NON-PROMOTIONS FROM 
1923-24 To 1927-28 


1923-1924 48.8 
1924-1925 bb.6 
1925+1926 $3.9 
1926-1927 90.2 


1927-1923 So13 
6 25 50 100 
MMMM Failed C——j Promoted 


Explanation: In 1923-24, before consolidation, 51.2 percent of the pupils failed of promotion. 
Since consolidation, the percent of promotions has steadily increased. The setback in 1927- 
1928 was due to further consolidations as explained in the text. 
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FIGURE 3.—Promorions sy Grapes From 1924 To 1928 
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sixth grade in 1926 and the fifth grade in 1928 as shown in Figure 3. 
In the fall of 1925-26 the sixth and seventh grades enrolled 47 pupils 
in each room. An additional teacher was employed to relieve this 
overcrowding. 

The new room was organized with pupils from the sixth and the 
seventh grades. The class was handicapped by starting over a month 
late and by entering work under a new teacher. The seventh grade 
pupils seemed to be able to overcome these difficulties better than 
the younger pupils had been able to do. 

The depression of the 1925 line in Figure 3 for the fourth grade 
was due to a modification of the regular program. This particular 
group contained many children who were doing unsatisfactory work. 
The scientific data already available, the judgment of the teachers, 
and the pupils’ records showed that it would be best to permit this 
group to cover the requirements at a slower rate of speed. By the end 
of 1927-28 every pupil in this slow group had completed more than 
the minimum requirements for the fifth grade, but it had taken them 
longer to do it. This method is highly recommended, for it helped 
to hold these children in school. Yet it did show in the normal per- 
centages of the age-grade distribution chart. 

In Figure 3 the 1928 line drops to a low point for the fifth grade. 
There is also some loss in the sixth and seventh grades as compared 
with the 1927 line. Both of these conditions were influenced by a 
radical modification of the plans. It was the plan of the administra- 
tion to join together two slow groups in such a way that normal 
promotions would be given. 

However, late in the session of 1927-28, the principal was informed 
by the school board that one teacher would be cut off at the end of 
the year because of a shortage of money. The principal was in- 
structed to made adjustments so as to carry the program out in the 
best way possible. Only one thing was left to do: that was to leave 
this slower group in the fifth grade for another full year. 

The pupils, teachers, and principal cannot be held responsible for 
such non-promotions when the school board fails to provide means 
for the proper operation of the school system. 


Berrer Tratnep TEACHERS 
Consolidation has meant teachers with better training. In Table 2 
the school year 1923-24 was prior to the consolidation program. 
11 
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The year before consolidation there were two teachers with Nor- 
mal Professional Certificates, three with First Grade Certificates, 
two with Provisional Firsts, and three with Specials. The first year, 
1924-25, found one teacher had a Normal Professional Certificate, 
three held the Collegiate Certificate, one held Elementary, and four 
held First Grade Certificates. The second year three held the Nor- 
mal Professional; two had the Collegiate; three the Elementary; 
and three the First Grade Certificates. 


TABLE 2.—Certiricates Hetp sy THE TEACHERS BEForE AND AFTER CONSOLIDATION 
Name of Certificate 





 —— i 
Provisional Normal 
First First Profes- 

Year Grade Grade Elementary sional Special Collegiate 
Se 2 3 +s 2 3 - 
ae me 4 1 1 én 3 
i is 3 3 3 ae 2 


1 First year of consolidation was 1924-25. 


At the present time five of the twelve teachers hold a college degree 
or its equivalent. This is a standard of training above that possible 
in the average rural school of Virginia. 


Tuer MErasurEMENT PROGRAM 


Achievement testing—In the first year only a meager start was 
made on the measurement of instruction and pupil progress by stand- 
ard tests. The Ayres Spelling Seale was used in grades two to 
seven inclusive. Tests were given three times during the year, in 
October, January, and March. The Gettysburg Handwriting Scale 
was used in grades five and seven in October and March. The Cour- 
tis Research Tests in arithmetic were used in grades six and seven. 

These objective data suggested the use of remedial instruction and 
practice drills wherever there seemed to be the greatest need. Of 
course, a great deal of help could not be given because of the other 
demands upon the time of the teachers and the principal. The chil- 
dren were greatly interested in the testing program, especially in 
the spelling. They were always eager to see the graph which showed 
their standing with other grades. This enthusiasm served as a fine 
way to motivate the work in the regular spelling, for each pupil 
wanted to pull his own class score up as high as possible. 

The Ayres Spelling Seale is taking the same place in the school 
it held the first year. Measurement in handwriting was extended to 
all of the four higher grades the second year. Standardization and 
informal tests were used in grammar in grades six and seven. 
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Intelligence testing—In the second year the testing program re- 
ceived more attention. It meant more to the school. It was a means 
in determining grade standing for comparative and diagnostic pur- 
poses. The first step was to determine the intelligence and mental 
age ratings of the pupils for comparisons with the chronological ages. 

The Otis Group Intelligence Tests were used in grades two to 
seven inclusive. This test was given to 288 children in September, 
1925. The tests showed that the median mental age for the school was 
3.2 years lower than the median chronological age. 

Figure 4 shows the mental age curve with its median at 8.3 years, 
drawn over the chronological age with its median at 11.5 years. 


FIGURE 4—Comparison oF MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES IN THE 
MEADOWVIEW SCHOOL 





—— Chronolagical Age 
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Explanation: The solid line shows the distribution of the chronological ages. The youngest 
and oldest children were six and seventeen years respectively. 


he broken line shows the distribution of the mental ages. The lowest and highest mental 
ages were five and eighteen years respectively. 





In the third year of consolidation the Otis Group Intelligence 
Tests were given to the new second grade and all of the new pupils 
who came to the school. The testing program was extended to take in 
the first grade also. In it the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test 
was used with wonderful results. 

The data from these tests were used for classification purposes 
from time to time, and it was found that it was easier to place chil- 
dren in homogeneous working groups when due respect was given 
to the findings of the intelligence tests. To be sure, the common- 
sense judgment of the teachers was not disregarded even when the 
scientific data were available. One set of information was a great 
aid to the other. 
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Each test is analyzed for its diagnostic value and records are kept 
of both pupil and class performance. A class record sheet is used 
by the principal in making report to the room teachers. This sheet 
calls attention to the class standing in relation to the norm, and 
makes suggestions as to remedial instruction or special drill work 
that may be needed. All test scores, except those of intelligence, are 
shown to the pupils. In this way the testing program has helped to 
motivate the regular work in the classrooms and this influence is well 
liked by the teachers. 


Work 1N Sitent READING 


The informal silent reading tests, used chiefly in the upper grades, 
have created the most interest in the school. These are tests for 
speed and comprehension. They were given at regular intervals, 
bi-monthly. Selections previously studied from the grade readers 
were used at first. The true-false examination is used for a com- 
prehension test. 

Seven tests were given 15 days apart in the seventh grade, and 
the most striking results were exhibited. The first four tests included 
old prose, the fifth was old poetry, and the last two new prose selec- 
tions. The average class scores are given in Table 3. 

Figure 5 is read as follows: For the test given in October, 1925, 
the second grade average rate of silent reading was 84 words per 
minute; the third grade rate was 136 words; the fourth, 130 words, 
and so on for each grade. The tests were not given in the first grade. 
The requirement or standard rate for silent reading for these grades 
was 95 words, 125 words, and 160 words per minute, respectively. 
These were standards for the end of the grade. 

The average of all of the rate tests given during the year is shown 
by the line of dashes in Figure 5. For the second grade it is 95 
words, third grade 126 words, fourth grade 146 words per minute, 
respectively. It may seem that the average rate for the fifth grade 
is too high. Yet on any type of test, oral, informal, or standardized, 
this group of children would excel the requirement in the rate of 
reading. When it came to the comprehension test this fifth grade 
made a high average every time. As pointed out in another connec- 
tion the slower pupils had been left behind in the fourth grade the 
year before. 
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FIGURE 5.—Rate Scores 1n SILENT READING IN 1925-26 
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TABLE 3.—Averace Crass Scores IN Reapine Tests 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 Test 5 Test 6 Test 7 
TTT Tere 163 226 244 269 247 269 209 
Comprehension ... 5 8.2 9.5 10.5 5.6 92 11.6 


The average speed for the class for all seven tests was above 232 
words per minute. The Virginia course of study sets the speed norm 
for silent reading at 250 words per minute. On this basis the seventh 
grade had a rating of 92.8 percent at the end of the first semester in 
February, 1926. 

For the comprehension score the state norm is 9.7 points. The 
composite class mean is 8.5, which is a rating of 87.6 percent. This 
is a gain of 36.1 percent over the first comprehension test score. 

Table 4 summarizes many of the advantages of consolidation. 


TABLE 4.—Scuoo,t IMproveMENtTS DurING THE YEARS AFTER CONSOLIDATION 








Years ? 

Improvement cr — ae : — 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

1. Better attendance (percent)......... 85.4 90.8 89.3 93.2? 

2. More promotions (percent)......... 48.8 66.6 83.9 90.2 

Not promoted (percent).......... 512 33.4 16.1 98 

3. Cost on repeaters (percent)......... pombe 35.7 26.5 10.45 

4. Fewer pupils per teacher (average).. 479 37.6 31.8 30.0 
5. Teachers with more years of experi- 

GOO CHVORERE) oc vic cecciccsccececs 3.9 5.7 8.09 7.09 

6. Better monthly salaries for teachers. $70.00 $92.77 $94.54 $96.81 

7. Number of pupils transported....... None 190 201 212 


1 The first year of consolidation was in 1924-25. 
? First half year average. 


The cost of transporting 190 pupils was $1,710 for the school year 
1924-25. The cost for 1925-26 amounted to $2,433 for hauling over 
two hundred children. For 1926-27 it was $1,760.87 for hauling 
two hundred and twelve pupils. The increase of the second year was 
caused by extending the bus routes over greater distances. 


The other outstanding advantages of consolidation are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Better building and equipment 
2. An increase in the school term from 8.1 months to 9 months. The average for 
Virginia was 8.05 months last year 

3. The pupils receive more individual instruction, for teachers have fewer grades 
and children per room 

. It brought into the school more scientific supervision 

. It has made supervised study in the classroom possible 

. It has made measurement of pupil progress and instruction a reality for com- 
parative and diagnostic purposes 

. It makes playground supervision possible, and trains children in better 
discipline. 


oo 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


A STUDY ON THE SEATING OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND THE PRIMARY GRADES 


L. D. LunpbsBera 


Director, Department of Research and Statistics, Flint Public Schools, 
Flint, Michigan 

HE PROPER SEATING of school children of the primary 

grades is a problem which has been the basis of some study, 

much conjecture, and no little confusion of opinion. Especially 
is this true of the upper primary grades. This diversity of opinion 
is perhaps due to the lack of agreement in the various standards set 
forth, to which good seating should conform. In the past the factors 
determining proper seating were considered in the light of cost, econ- 
omy, depreciation, posture, and sanitation. These are very impor- 
tant criteria, to be sure, but there are also necessary and important 
educational and instructional conveniences and features which should 
certainly be included with these standards to make for the best seat- 
ing obtainable. Our advance in teaching technic is being reflected 
in the type of furniture required for various grades and educational 
purposes. Heretofore standards referred to individual seats rather 
than types of seating. 

To evaluate a type of seating, then, requires a set of criteria as a 
test for any type of seat or seating proposed. The following discusses 
some of the more important of these standards as applied to the 
primary grade classrooms. 


STANDARDS OF SEATING PRIMARY GRADES 


I. Educational and instructional factors involved in the seating of primary 
children: 

1. Adaptability of the seating to informal and socialized work; work carried 
on more or less independently of other groups and individuals in the 
class, and work requiring group codperation and a unitary focus of the 
class. 

2. Adaptability to group instruction—7. e., several kinds of work carried on 
at the same time with frequent shifting of teacher supervision and 
control. 

3. Adaptability to activities of a constructive and manipulative nature, 
such as painting, pasting, cutting, where ample desk room is necessary. 

4. Availability of free floor space for dramatic, project, and play activities 
found in the primary school—Mobility. 
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5. Adaptability to the satisfactory use of modern materials such as large 
paper for poster work, large sets for silent reading, large booklets 
for instruction in primary reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Adaptability to the young child’s need for freedom of movement in 
the seat. 

Possibility of making the room serve multiple purposes such as library, 
gymnasium, music room. 

8. Possibility of making the room beautiful and more homelike. 

9. Provision for the storing of materials. 

Factors involving hygiene, sanitation, and safety: 

1. Necessity of individual seating to lessen spread of contagion, colds, 

that come from seating pupils too close together or facing one another. 

2. Adjustability of the seating to the constantly shifting lights. 

3. Adjustability to correct posture of each child with little or no constant 
change. 

The ease and thoroughness with which the floors can be cleaned (absence 
of dust and dirt accumulation on floors or in seat crevices). 

The lack of noise and disturbance in getting in and out of seat or in 
shifting the pupil’s position. (Stability of the seat also involved.) 

6. The absence of interference of seats during fire or panic scares (chairs 
not easily tipped over, etc.) 

III. Factors involving cost, depreciation, and administrative use: 

1. Low initial cost. 

2. Slow depreciation of seats. 

3. Seating in relation to destruction to floors. (Screw holes, scratching, 
gouging caused by sliding furniture.) 

Adaptability of the type of seating to crowded room conditions within the 
building (exchange of seats from room to room or from one school to 
another). 

Adaptability to community use of the rooms for auditorium purposes. 

Avoidance of carrying emergency stocks of idle seating equipment to 
avoid removing unused seats in other rooms. 

. Cost of installation of furniture in the room. 
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There are doubtless other standards which should not be omitted 
in considering the best type of seats and seating in these grades, such 
as finish, construction, and ink wells, which factors are more or less 
readily included in the above. There exists overlapping among these 
various factors and other methods of classifying them which may not 
be germane to the problem. Again some standards may be constant 
for any particular grade, whereas others may depend upon the dif- 
ferent lines of work offered in the separate grades, or be peculiar to 
a certain grade. These factors vary considerably in relative impor- 
tance depending upon one’s viewpoint. The answer to many such 
questions is dependent upon experimental basis rather than upon 
solution by opinion. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


Our data were taken from the individual and consolidated opinion 
of various school superintendents, assistant superintendents, building 
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superintendents, primary supervisors, primary classroom teachers, 
and elementary school principals, tabulated from a questionnaire 
itemizing these standards, so that each standard would be considered 
apart from the rest and in each primary grade separately. Even 
such universal opinion cannot yield the final word to the solution of 
a problem of this nature but can surely furnish material, valid as 
well as interesting, to school executives. 

Replies to the questionnaire brought out various limitations which 
were partly due to the gathering of information in this way and 
partly to faults in the questionnaire itself—its necessary length and 
lack of clearness of directions for answering. In the course of tabula- 
tion it was found that, to some, a certain type of seating was pref- 
erable in regard to every single standard for one grade, but not so 
on these same standards for another grade, showing that when general 
preference for a particular type of seating was made, these standards 
were not applied to that type of seating, free from the bias of other 
standards. For instance, tables and chairs were preferred to chair- 
desks in the second grade from the standpoint of adaptability to 
community uses of the room, while in the third grade chair-desks 
were preferred on the same account. Inconsistencies of this type were 
not frequent. 

Three types of seating were considered, the adjustable fixed seats, 
the movable chair-desks, and tables and chairs (two pupils to a table). 
A comparison of these types was confined to the best type of each ; 
not a comparison of the fixed seat ordinarily found in the classroom 
with the best kind of movable chair-desk or table. By movable chair- 
desk is meant that type of seat which has an adjustable desk top 
(not armchair top) adjustable for height and slant, of construction 
and manufacture as rugged as possible—conforming to the latest 
demands of hygiene, posture, and mobility. 

These three types of seating were scored with reference to each 
standard for each grade. If fixed seats were preferred in the third 
grade over movable chair-desks or tables and chairs on the basis of 
“slow depreciation,” then it was scored “1” in the appropriate 
column, the next best type “2,” and the type least valued on this 
basis “‘ 3.” The total value of each standard for each type of seating 
was found by grades. (See Table 1.) The type having the lowest 
score in each standard was the one preferred for that grade. (See 
figures which are starred. ) 

For convenience these scores could be made more easily compara- 
ble by dividing the scores of second and third preferences in any 
one grade by the score on the first preference. This is not given here. 
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On tabulating results sent in by (1) classroom teachers of primary 
grades, (2) principals, and (3) other school executives separately, 
fairly complete agreement between these groups was found with re- 
spect to general preferences. 

Supervisors and administrative officers favor tables and chairs in 
the kindergarten, first, and second grades, with movable chair-desks 
optional in the second grade. In the third grade the choice is mova- 
ble chair-desks with tables and chairs almost equally adaptable. 


TABLE 1.—Torat Scores rromM TABULATION OF QUESTIONNAIRES * 








Fixed Seats Movable Chair-Desks Tables and Chairs 
Educational Grades Grades Grades 
an me TE = Pome » ll 2-H. 
Instructional Kdg. 1 2 3 Kdg. 1 2 3 Kdg. 1 2 3 
I. Factors Involved in Seat- 
ing Primary Children. 
1. Adaptability to in- 
formal or socialized 
SN ctieenawadans 185 180 185 177 1380 134 116 102 oda w wg 
2. Adaptability to group 
Snstruetion § .ccccccce 182 177 173 168 128 132 110 93" 67* 8s0* 89* 107 
3. Adaptability to con- 


struction and manip- 

ulation activities ... 178 180 176 166 127 126 119 111 65" 68" 82* 93° 
4. Free floor space for 

dramatic, project and 


play activities ...... 182 179 181 182 127 104 108 93* 66° 76* 85* 93* 
5. Adaptability to use of 
modern materials ... 180 173 172 163 128 120 118 112 65* 75* 86* 101* 


6. Adaptability to child’s 
need for freedom in 
cvccececeroccccese 180 175 170 163 133 127 130 §=158 ea ag 


room beautiful ..... 183 177 176 168 134 19 117 2115 66" 65* 75" 8s7* 
8. Making room serve as 
library, gym., labora- 


tory, etc. ..... 184 186 188 182 129 120 112 108 63" 66* 75* 83" 





Total .......+2...+---- 1454 1424 1421 1369 1036 982 930 891 518* 566* 652* 755* 

. Safety, Hygiene and Phys- 
ical Factors. 

1. With reference to hy- 

giene and sanitation. 164 159 161 153 10 103 99 2° c* 77° s* 
. Efficient cleaning of 

DT nknveneeaaibaeds 172 +169 174 «171 116 99 #106 ~=«#101 63* 72* 76° 80" 
. Adjustability to lights. 176 175 180 181 107 O4 89* 83* 68* 82* 91 101 
. Adjustability to pos- 

TE cechevesoncosce 
. Lack of noise........ 
. Absence of  interfer- 

ence during panic.. 80* 79* 78* 76* 126 124 134 126 130 147 148 159 


— 
— 


139 144 153 147 = 104 94* 90* 84* 84* 104 109 121 
94° = 85* 80* 79" 128 122 125 122 124 #133 146 149 


an O&O 1 


TNE | seein hh na hae teh aan 825 811 810 807 681 636 643* 608* 535* 615* 658 702 
III. Economy and Administra- 
tive Factors. 
By ML EE pacericceves 


2. Slow depreciation ..... 53 42* 44" 46* 60 60 55 54 51" 61 56 60 
3. Absence of destruction 
) - eeaeeeeess 69 68 65 64 63 61 61 48 42" 39° 30° 4° 


4. Adaptability to 
crowded room condi- 


MD éseavedennuecess 77 71 72 67 62" 61* 49* 46* 657 66 68 68 

5. Avoidance of idle 
ae 80 87 86 &3 46 48 43* 41* 43* 47* 47 47 

6. Adaptability to com- 
munity uses of room. 8&4 86 89 86 4y 49 46 45* 39* 42* 45* 45° 
Total ........--++..--.. 363 354 856 346 270 259" 244* 234* 239* 985 255 263 


* Low scores indicate preferences. 
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Principals of elementary schools showed decided preference for 
tables and chairs in the kindergarten and first grade with the same 
preference in the second grade and were evenly divided between 
tables and chairs and movable chair-desks in the third grade. 

Primary classroom teachers favor tables and chairs in the kinder- 
garten and grades one and two, and movable chair-desks in the third 
grade with tables and chairs a close second. These decisions did not 
include the significance of the third group of factors, those relating 
to economy and administrative uses of furniture. 

On the basis of the first 14 factors (educational and safety and hy- 
giene) the principals’ choice is tables and chairs in all four rooms, 
with chair-desks a close second in the third grade. The teachers 
choose tables and chairs in kindergarten and grades 1 and 2, with 
movable chair-desks in the third grade. Superintendents and other 
school executives choose tables and chairs in all grades with movable 
chair-desks equally as good in the third grade. 


Discussion AND ANALYSIS OF THE CHOICE OF SEATING ON Eacu 
Sranparp As GiveEN By THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


I, EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACTORS 


Adaptability to informal and socialized work and group instruc- 
tion—For these purposes the choice of tables and chairs was made 
for the kindergarten and grades 1, 2, and 3, except that, for group 
work in the third grade, movable chair-desks were favored. Fixed 
seats received the poorest score indicating little relative adaptability 
to these factors in the opinion of those returning the questionnaire. 

To this choice one may agree with the following observations taken 
from H. E. Bennett’s discussions." He indicates that where large 
tables are used, and pupils are facing in various directions, or work- 
ing in groups unrelated to pedagogical requirements, the practicable 
ideals of informal socialized instruction are often defeated, while they 
are also unfavorable to individual concentration. 

As for group instruction, seating must be adaptable to groups of 
varying sizes, from two pupils to a large fraction of the whole class, 
without interfering with individual concentration or study. For this 
latter reason double seating was abandoned years ago. Small groups 
are determined by the necessities of instruction and not the furni- 
ture. “ Group instruction is sound pedagogy but only if the grouping 


* Bennett, H. E. References 4 and 5 at the end of this chapter. 
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is flexible.” Individual movable seating is capable of any combina- 
tions for group teaching, whereas fixed seats are inflexible and tables 
and chairs, unless individual, have certain handicaps. Movable fur- 
niture arranged for group teaching must be arranged with due regard 
for individual light conditions. 

For socialized recitation purposes a unitary arrangement of indi- 
vidual seats, as proposed by Bennett,” furnishes a unitary focus for 
the pupils, a clear view of all the pupils by the teacher, and an un- 
obstructed view for the pupils of the blackboard and activity center 
of the room. Here, proper conditions of lighting, egress from the 
room and many other conveniences are offered to individual pupils 
as well as to the class as a whole. 

These factors mentioned above have greater relevancy in the higher 
grades, second and third, than for the kindergarten, first and second 
B grades, due to curriculum and activity differences between these 
grades. 

Adaptability to construction and manipulation activities—Tables 
and chairs are again favored for all primary grades. This choice 
seems perfectly logical especially as these activities require more 
table or desk room than is offered by the average fixed seat or mova- 
ble chair-desk. Such project work requires the codperation of several 
students; tables and chairs may be indispensable. Our own recom- 
mendation is that two or three tables with chairs be provided in each 
room as extra equipment regardless of the type of seating for class 
purposes. 

Free floor space for activities—In the kindergarten and grades one 
and two, tables and chairs are preferred, with movable chair-desks 
equally good in the third grade. 

It is not clear why a purely physical situation, like available floor 
space, determined by the size of the room and the square feet occu- 
pied by any type of seating, should vary from the second to the third 
grade with any one kind of seating. A table with two chairs really 
requires from 10 percent to 20 percent more floor area than two fixed 
seats or two chair-desks, all designed for the same size pupils. Unless 
estimates are made with the chairs placed on top of the table or 
underneath, in which position the area per pupil is about the same 
for any type of seating. 

Adaptability to the use of modern materials for instruction—In 
all these grades, tables and chairs are better adapted to this require- 
ment than chair-desks or fixed seats by virtue of their larger desk 


? Bennett, H. E. “Seating Arrangements in the Classroom.” American School 
Board Journal 73: 45-6; July, 1926. 
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surface. This factor should perhaps be placed with the discussion 
under adaptability to construction activities. 

Adaptability to the child’s need for freedom in the seat—Tables 
and chairs were chosen in all grades—as they offer a greater variety 
of possible positions than either the fixed seat or movable chair-desk 
to a small child who quickly tires in any one position. This freedom 
may be perfectly legitimate in so far as it does not interfere with 
the formation of the proper posture habits so important to the grow- 
ing child. It perhaps does not do so in the kindergarten and first 
grade where the child is seated in his chair at a table only for very 
short intervals, the rest of the time being occupied in the various 
activities of these grades which do not require sitting. However, in 
the second and, more particularly, in the third grades where there is 
usually more seat work, a type of seating is made necessary which 
will correct as well as maintain as far as possible good posture. (See 
Standard II-4.) Freedom of movement should not interfere with the 
study of others seated at the same table—especially in writing periods. 
This will obtain in the second and also the third grade. Individual 
seating is a necessity in this type of work. 

Making the room beautiful and homelike—Tables and chairs are 
considered more fitted to do this than the other types of seating. If 
the “informality ” of the seating arrangement does not interfere 
with the individual lighting and hygienic requirements, or if care is 
taken not to injure table tops by placing chairs on them, we have 
no objection to this argument or choice. 

Possibility of making the rooms serve as library and so forth— 
Tables and chairs were given the best rating in all these grades—to 
which may be added: tables and chairs when the room is used for 
library and laboratory work, but chair-desks where gymnasium play- 
room, or music purposes are to be served. 

Provision for storing materials was not placed in the list of stand- 
ards in the questionnaire. In tables furnished with drawers the only 
objection is the necessity of moving the chair in pulling out the 
drawer with its attendant noise and necessary readjustment for cor- 
rect posture. In the movable chair-desk the pupil’s weight serves to 
keep the chair from moving when he opens the drawer, which is 
under the seat. In some of the later types of chair-desks this book com- 
partment is placed on the side of the desk part, the cover being 
integral with the desk top when closed. 

Totaling the scores of all these instructional factors for each grade, 
indicates that tables and chairs are preferred for the kindergarten 
and first three grades. 
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It would seem that better all-round adaptability could be at- 
tained by the use of tables and chairs in the kindergarten and first 
grade, with movable chair-desks and a few tables and chairs in the 
second and third grades. 


II. PHYSICAL SAFETY AND HYGIENIC FACTORS 


Hygienic and sanitary factors—Scores show preference for tables 
and chairs in kindergarten, first, and second grades, with movable 
chair-desks equally good in the third grade. To the extent that such 
factors depend upon how much longer pupils are seated in one grade 
than in another, this preference is logical, though on the basis of 
this standard alone we would expect the scorers to prefer one type 
throughout these grades. 

Generally speaking, individualized seating is always preferable 
from a hygienic standpoint. Coughing in one another’s faces, increas- 
ing chances of contagion, may be considerably minimized by indi- 
vidual seating. This objection directed against tables and chairs 
does not hold where pupils are placed on one side of the table only. 

Ease and thoroughness with which the floors can be cleaned— 
The choice of school men and teachers is tables and chairs. The superi- 
ority in these respects of movable furniture over fixed needs no ex- 
planation. It should be added that many janitors object to the lift- 
ing of chairs (practice of placing chairs on tables when sweeping) on 
the basis of time necessary to prepare the room for sweeping. How- 
ever valid this objection may be, it points to very little choice between 
tables and chairs and movable chair-desks when considering ease and 
thoroughness of sweeping. The practice of placing chairs on table 
tops for any purposes is destructive to the tops and perhaps is 
unsanitary. 

Adjustability to constantly shifting lights—In the kindergarten 
and first grade the preference is for tables and chairs and for mova- 
ble chair-desks in the second and third grades. This physical rela- 
tionship is not dependent upon the grade in which the furniture is 
used, all-round preference of tables and chairs in the kindergarten 
and first grade influencing the scoring on this standard. 

Proper lighting for each pupil depends upon the pupil’s position 
with respect to the window. The usual position of seats in a class- 
room furnishes a good optical average for the class but about half 
of its members are bothered by the glare which comes from the win- 
dows on the left. The intensity of the light from the windows is 
greater than that coming from the blackboard. The only correct solu- 
tion is the adjustment of the individual pupil’s position to the best 
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angle of light incidence. This requires individual seating. Fixed 
seats may be made a little more adaptable to this requirement of 
lighting, if they are of the swivel type, but this does not better con- 
ditions greatly. The placing of each fixed seat in the position of 
proper light incident (see Bennett’s “ Quadrant Plan”) for each 
individual works considerably better but does not provide for the 
shifting of the light angle. Of course, artificial lighting of the best 
type may avoid some of the obstacles to good natural lighting. 

With tables and chairs greater flexibility toward adjustment to 
light conditions may be had—but the flexibility is limited by the prox- 
imity of the two pupils sitting at the same table. The use of larger 
tables seating 8 or 12 pupils, with some facing each other, provides 
the poorest lighting conditions of any type of seating and should not 
be considered. Movable chair-desks are the most completely adjust- 
able to proper lighting of any type. 

The above discussion has greater import in the second and third 
grades than in the kindergarten or first grades because of the rela- 
tively short time spent in seats in these latter grades. 

Adjustability to correct posture—The questionnaire findings show 
a choice of movable chair-desks in first, second, and third grades, and 
of tables and chairs in the kindergarten. It is our opinion that the 
improved types of fixed seats and movable chair-desks are both supe- 
rior to tables and chairs; the fixed seat, by its adjustable seat and 
desk heights and desk slope; the chair-desk, by its correct adustment 
between desk height and seat height. Just as important is the rela- 
tive position between the knee-edge of the seat and the inside edge 
of the desk. A proper plus distance‘ is essential for correct posture, 
and with proper desk and seat height, desk slope, and plus distance, 
correct posture is induced with very little attention on the part of 
the pupil and a minimum of insistence on the part of the teacher. 
Attention to the posture habits of pupils in the second and third 
grades, where a large part of the time is spent in seats, is one of 
the important tasks of the teacher, and has received less recognition, 
perhaps, than some other things of less importance to the health of 
the growing child. Table and chairs may serve with little objection 
in the modern kindergarten and first grade in this respect, though, 
for the second and third grades, the time and and trouble necessary 
to keep the tables and chairs in the proper relative positions militate 
against their use in these grades. 





* How to find the plus distance: drop a vertical line from inside edge of the 
desk and another vertical line from the knee-edge of the seat. Measure the 
distance between these lines. 
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Lack of noise—The choice falls upon fixed seat for all the grades. 
Even in the customary fixed seat the noise of getting in and out is 
less than with tables and chairs, unless the latter are rubber-tipped. 

Absence of interference during panic and fire scares—Fixed seats 
again chosen, with chair-desk second, and tables and chairs last, due, 
no doubt, to the multiplication of pieces of furniture and instability 
in the latter two. 

A consideration of all the standards in II shows a preference for 
tables and chairs in the kindergarten and first grade, with movable 
chair-desks in the second and third grades. 


Ill, ECONOMY AND ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 


Low initial cost—This item could not be answered by the scorers 
with the definiteness with which it could be determined from other 
sources. 

Good tables and chairs for these grades (two pupils to a table) 
cost about $7 per pupil; movable chair-desks with drawers from 
$6.15 to $9.75; and fixed desks from $4.50 to $5.50, depending upon 
type of each kind. In Flint we pay $14 for a table and two kinder- 
garten chairs, $6.15 for one type of movable chair-desk with drawer, 
$9.75 for another type, and $4.45 for the present type of traditional 
fixed seat. 

Educational service is more important, however, than initial cost, 
though large differences in cost and depreciation will often decide 
the type of seating to be purchased. From all indications the movable 
chair-desk would seem to meet all the ideals of economy and eduea- 
tional service better than the other types of seating for classroom 
purposes above the second grade. 

Slow depreciation—Table and chairs for the kindergarten and 
fixed seats for grades 1, 2, 3 were the preferences in the replies. This 
factor, in view of the usual guarantee by seating companies, leaves 
little choice. The temptation of placing chairs on table tops may 
cause more or less rapid deterioration of its surface—but matters of 
slow depreciation should be determined on an experimental basis. 

Absence of destruction to floors—Here tables and chairs are pre- 
ferred in all primary grades. It is easily granted that fixed furniture 
causes more destruction to the floors, in the event of changing the 
seating arrangement through the many necessary screw holes. Mova- 
ble furniture may also injure good flooring unless suitable provision 
is made for easy sliding. Metal gliders allow easy sliding back and 
forth, but our floors show the lines and dents to some extent. This 
is minimized by the use of rubber tips made of old tire casings, but 
in that case the furniture must be lifted to move it properly. 
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Adaptability to crowded conditions of rooms—In rapidly growing 
schools and school systems where large classes are often necessary, 
the use of movable individual seating is more adaptable than the 
other types. This is the decision of those answering the questionnaire. 

The avoidance of large stocks of idle or emergency seats—Equip- 
ment for the above purposes favors the use of movable seating. From 
the returns, tables and chairs in the kindergarten and first grade, 
and movable chair-desks in the second and third grades are favored. 

The very important point of cost of installation and moving was 
not brought out. This would favor movable furniture in avoiding the 
cost of screwing down and removing the seats from the floor. 

Adaptability to community uses of the room and building—Tables 
and chairs were given first choice in the kindergarten and the first 
two grades with equal adaptability of chair-desks in the third grade. 
This standard resembles that under I-7, “Use of the room as 
library, gymnasium, laboratory, music room, and club room.” It 
seems that for some purposes the chairs alone would serve better in 
this capacity than the chair-desks. 

Combining the factors under economy and administrative uses, 
tables and chairs are favored for the kindergarten, and movable chair- 
desks for the first, second, and third grades. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Taking all these standards into consideration, there is a marked 
preference for the use of tables and chairs in the kindergarten and 
first grade, but this preference is a little less decided in the second 
grade and not a few would choose movable chair-desks for the third 
grade. Several large cities have already established a policy of using 
tables and chairs for the kindergarten and first grade, and movable 
chair-desks for the second and third grades. 

The results taken from individual questionnaires suggest that 
teachers and principals judge these types of seating from one or 
two educational or instructional factors, rather than from a consider- 
ation of all these factors and the extent to which any type of seat- 
ing does embody the largest number of them. It should also be men- 
tioned that some school systems favor tables and chairs for all ordi- 
nary classroom purposes, from the kindergarten through the high 
school. This seems to be the choice of many professors of education, 
who have had to do with all types. 

In view of all the factors and opinions mentioned, it seems advisa- 
ble to use tables and chairs in the kindergarten and first grade, where 
the predominant activities of the children are of a constructive and 

12 
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manipulative type, and to use movable chair-desks for all other ordi- 
nary classroom purposes, where posture habits are being rapidly 
formed and individual concentration is important to the formation 
of right study habits, and matters of lighting, hygiene, sanitation, 


and multiple use of school furniture are to be taken into consider- 
ation. 
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T IS A FAR CRY from the log of Mark Hopkins to a 
modern school building, and yet universal education today 

is much more cheaply provided than it could be provided 
under the old log plan with one teacher for one pupil. Democe- 
racy’s demand for universal education has been met through 
developing a school plant where both quality and quantity | 
in education are possible. Education costs more today than | 
| 

| 





it used to cost because we have more of it, much more of it. 
Economy in future school building programs is to be served 
through providing buildings, grounds, and equipment adapted 

. | 
to the needs of a modern program of education.—Joseph | 
Marr Gwinn, Official Report, Department of Superinten- | 
dence, 1929, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR MAKING A STATE 
CENSUS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN * 


Nora STerry 
President, Elementary School Principals’ Club, Los Angeles, California 


VERY TEN YEARS the federal government takes a complete 
EK; census of the population of the United States. This census not 

only enumerates every man, woman, and child, but collects 
voluminous economic and social data regarding age, nationality, em- 
ployment, schooling, and similar items. Any additional registration 
through a school census is justifiable only for the purpose of collect- 
ing very definite information needed by and used directly in the 
public schools of the state. The purpose of the California school 
census is to enable the school authorities to place suitably and keep 
in school all children of school age, thus securing to them their right- 
ful educational opportunities. 

Briefly, the provisions and procedures under the present California 
Registration of Minors Act are as follows: 

Registration of every child from one day to 18 years of age must 
be taken regularly every three years except in such districts as main- 
tain a yearly or a continuous census. Responsibility is placed on the 
governing board of each elementary school district, to appoint and 
pay a registrar and his assistants according to provisions of the act. 
The state superintendent of public instruction provides suitable 
blanks for recording the information deemed necessary in securing 
proper educational advantages for the children of the state. Parents 
and guardians are instructed by the law to furnish the required in- 
formation, but there are no specific penalties for failure to do so. 
The district reports are filed with the county superintendent of each 
county, who furnishes a summary to the state superintendent. 


*The plan discussed in this article has been approved by the Los Angeles 
Elementary School Principals’ Club and the legislative committee of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary Principals’ Association. The proposed California plan has 
points which will be helpful to principals faced with school census problems in 
other states.—Editor. 
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The law has three serious defects which tend to nullify its effec- 
tiveness : 

(1) It fails to provide a complete, uniform method of adminis- 
tration—Since this act became a law in 1927, the census information 
has been compiled in a variety of ways throughout the state. Some 
school districts have paid special agents so much for each name noted. 
These districts secured a registration of practically every child, but 
were not always able to get full and accurate information. Some 
districts employed agents by the day. Such agents apparently failed 
to record as many names or secure as complete data as those who 
were paid on a per capita basis. Other districts attempted to get their 
information without the expenditure of additional money for regis- 
trars. In such districts, the census was taken by having the school 
children carry home the registration blanks, by questioning the chil- 
dren at school, or by asking parents to come to the schoolhouse. It 
is obvious that parents who are deliberately keeping their children 
out of school will not furnish the required information voluntarily, 
and that this method can never be relied on to secure complete regis- 
tration. Thus, inadequate methods of administration have defeated 
the purpose of the law. 

(2) The extent and kind of information to be collected is not pre- 
scribed—The law does not specify the kind of facts that may be 
ealled for, nor the number of questions that may be asked in any one 
ease. Hence, a complicated record was adopted which made the regis- 
tration in the state excessively difficult and the tabulation unavoid- 
ably inaccurate and misleading. The present blank calls for data on 
40 items for each child. Few of these items were selected for their 
practical use to the schools attended by the children. Nor are they 
reliable in the aggregate for use by state and county administrative 
units. For example, the state report shows exactly twice as many 
fathers and twice as many mothers as there are children in the state. 
A family registering six children would count as 36 in the total sum 
of the final compilation. 

(3) The law assures the availability of census information to cen- 
tral administrative offices, but does not provide for its record in each 
school unit—Every elementary school could use the school census 





data in diagnosing individual needs, classifying pupil and similar 
work. Under the existing law the volume of work in duplicating 
these records is so great that few schools retained this information 
for their own use. 

The situation in Los Angeles City illustrates this point. In 1927, 
our system attempted to comply with the requirements of the state 
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office as indicated on the new census blank. Our aim was to make 
a complete registration throughout the city school district. No special 
agents were engaged to compile the data, but the principal of each 
school, elementary or secondary, was made responsible for obtain- 
ing the information regarding his own pupils and such others not in 
school as he might hear about. This resulted in considerable dupli- 
cation of the records. The bulk of the work fell on the classroom 
teachers. As all information had to be collected within a given week, 
it was necessary for teachers to use school time as well as out of 
school hours. In 252 elementary schools reporting to the Principals’ 
Club on this point, 16,244 hours of teacher time were thus consumed 
during that week, and 3,171 hours of principal and vice-principal 
time, an average expenditure per day of 3,883 hours, by far the 
greater part of which should have been devoted to i 
purposes. 


nstructional 


Carrying through this extra burden while maintaining school was 
so arduous that few were able to duplicate the clerical work required 
to transcribe the data on school files. Although 189 out of 252 prin- 
cipals expressed a desire to have this record permanently in their 
respective offices, only three of them had been able to secure it. 

The elementary school principals of Los Angeles recognized clearly 
these inherent weaknesses of the law. They were dissatisfied with 
its administration, and with the results as manifested throughout 
the schools. Much time had been lost, teachers had been overworked, 
and the gain to the individual school was negligible. 

One hundred and five principals stated that they had acquired from 
the school census a better understanding of their districts. One hun- 
dred and ten principals felt that their teachers had evidenced a bet- 
ter understanding of the community’s educational problems. Both of 
these groups were balanced by approximately an equal number of 
principals who recognized no such gain. The disorganization of 
school work through the deflection of teachers from classroom work 
was evident for a much longer period than the one week designated 
for census taking. 

The most serious dissatisfaction of the principals lay in their 
desire for an accurate, complete, continuing census, and their belief 
that existing conditions prevented them from fulfilling a personal 
obligation to maintain the census. 

Early in November the principals, through their club organization, 
decided to study the matter of school census in the United States. 
It was hoped that greater efficiency of administration could be de- 
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vised and, if necessary, that certain changes might be found advisa- 
ble in existing legislation. The latter possibility was a significant 
factor in placing the problem in the hands of the legislative committee. 

The committee prepared four questionnaires: One to departments 
of education in every state of the union; one to city superintendents 
in cities of 25,000 population or over, outside of California; one to 
rural school principals in 11 counties of California selected as hav- 
ing difficult attendance problems caused by a transient population; 
and one to every elementary principal in the Los Angeles city school 
system. These questionnaires sought information on such subjects 
as: The school census laws in other states; the administrative 
methods employed in enforcing these laws; the educational gain or 
loss due to information collected in the school census; suggestions as 
to the practical use of census facts; and any constructive criticism 
or ideas applicable to our California situation. 

Responses were obtained from 33 states, 165 city superintendents, 
324 country school principals, and 252 Los Angeles principals. The 
majority of these reports were carefully and completely filled out. 
Twenty-five of the 30 states reporting a school census law sent copies 
of the requirements and the state report blank. Samples of census 
eards, transfer blanks, and other child accounting forms were received 
from 124 cities. A number of city superintendents expressed their 
interest and offered to give further help. Many principals were gen- 
erous of time and thought in sending the committee criticisms and 
constructive suggestions. 

In addition to sending out the questionnaires, the committee ar- 
ranged for discussions by a group of local school officials. Orginally, 
the group included only five persons, but was expanded to include 
25 principals chosen for their standing and experience. To this group 
were added county and city supervisors of attendance. 

The study of the questionnaires and subsequent discussion by 
many administrators resulted in the formation of certain basic 
principles: 

1. A school census is necessary if compulsory school attendance is 
to be enforced. 

2. The school census must be so authorized by law and so admin- 
istered in practice as to be complete, accurate, and always up-to-date 
during the school year. 

3. A school census is not adequate when taken at the schoolhouse 
from children who come there to enroll. Nor is it good practice to 
rely exclusively on information furnished by or through children. 
The only adequate method is a house-to-house canvass, made at regu- 
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lar and frequent intervals. The frequency of taking the census will 
vary with the district, but it must be often enough to register the 
transient population. 

4. The school census should not be imposed upon the busy class- 
room teacher. It should be cared for by competent agents who are 
paid for their time. 

5. The whole state must be continuously covered by the school 
census. Duplication of effort should be eliminated as far as possible 
through a system of state transfers. 

6. The information asked for by school census forms should be 
definite, and designed to meet specific educational and administrative 
purposes. 

7. Since the information gathered by the census is of primary im- 
portance to many school workers, it should be tabulated so as to be 
readily accessible, and a copy filed in each school. 

8. Record forms should be as simple and practical as possible. 
Provision should be made for the necessary clerical work. 

With these principles in mind, a comprehensive plan was drawn 
up to include certain important features: (a) a scheme for taking, 
recording, and filing the census information for practical use; (b) a 
combination and simplification of all child accounting forms used in 
the elementary schools; and (c) a system of state transfers. 

School administration is facilitated by noting the census facts 
about the children in one family on a single family card. Not only 
are such family cards of more value to the office of the school, but 
they increase the ease and speed of taking the census. In the elemen- 
tary schools these family cards give clues to the educational and 
social needs of the child, which are influenced in part by the home 
environment. 

Certain data, pertinent to the educational needs of the individual 
child, should be matters of permanent record, which accompany the 
child from teacher to teacher. Such cards help the new teacher to 
diagnose the child’s specific needs and to place the child accordingly. 
These needs can be met by a personnel card for each child, which 
may be made out in part from census information on the family card 
and in part from other cumulative schools records. 

A transfer card, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, is unneces- 
sary. The attendance teacher should discover promptly a child mov- 
ing into any locality in the state. The child will be placed in school, 
the necessary social information recorded on the family card, and 
school administration facilitated, if the child carries a statement as 
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to his grade and the address of the school last attended. The new 
school may use the address by sending a request for his personnel 
records. 

A family record, an individual record, a simple identification card, 
and a transcript request form are sufficient for the school census 
plan and the state transfer system among elementary school pupils. 

Forms 1 and 2 illustrate respectively the front and the reverse of 
the family record card in the proposed plan. The individual record 
is shown by Forms 3 and 4. The identification card is shown by 
Form 5, and the transcript request card by Form 6. The provisions 

































































FORM 4 
* * if physical handicap 
“i oe & affected regular progress 
< give conditions using 
& ;o 
a atled ai Se) DATE |a forSIGHT DEFECT 
<~ial-dino S%|= 2%) CLASS |B for HEARING DEFECT 
« So |<ai<e <|=x C for SPEECH DEFECT 
CO] < [Ae)A<)Rejam) ENTRY |) toe HEALTH DEFECT 
Name: 


(Reverse of Form 3) 
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FORM 5 


Urop1a Crry ScHooLs 
IDENTIFICATION CARD FOR PUPILS 


Name of pupil 


Date of leaving 


Grade placement 


Din adeenekatdccthaienbeosssanekonsil Se wnadkanscwitwwsalend 


FORM 6 





Uror1a Ciry ScHoois 
REQUEST FOR TRANSCRIPT 
Name of pupil 


was admitted to our school on................ cc cee ec ccccccccees 


He (claims ‘ a 
: ) hast attendance in your school. Will you kindly 
She (shows records of) : 


send the permanent record card? 
ED Se cuearsraduciddieddibacdengieanteneaes iia air a cacauinsianaeee 


ek iin dink watic nih naeans weakened dena cn ae 


of the proposed plan, together with directions for using the record 
forms are as follows: 


1. The census shall be taken at the opening of school and be kept up-to-date 
thereafter under the immediate direction of the public elementary school prin- 
cipal who shall be responsible for having on file in his office throughout the 
entire school term the required data for the district definitely assigned to his 
supervision. 

2. The actual work shall be done by an attendance teacher, or teachers, assigned 
to the elementary school as a regular part of its faculty for full time, part-time, 
or continuation time, as the needs of the district warrant. 
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3. The duties of this attendance teacher shall be divided between office work 
and field work. The office work shall include the keeping of the census file and 
the making of required statistical reports. The field work shall include home 
visitation for the taking of the census and for other attendance problems. 

4. In any large administrative unit, a central attendance office may be estab- 
lished for general supervision in attendance matters after the manner of the 
supervisory departments, such as music and drawing. If necessary, duplicate 
records may be kept at this central office. 

5. Each family, or part of a family, living for a period of a week or longer in 
any public elementary school district and including a minor or minors under 
eighteen years of age shall be enrolled by the attendance teacher for that district 
on the form prescribed by the state, and this form snall then be filed permanently 
in the office of that school. 

6. Every school principal in the state shall have on file in his office an indi- 
vidual card, using the form prescribed by the state for every pupil enrolled in his 
school. This individual card is to be kept in the school office during the time 
that the child is a member of the school. Each private school principal shall be 
responsible for this to the public city or county superintendent in whose district 
said private school is located and the file of individual cards shall at all times 
be open to the inspection of said superintendent of that district. 

7. A pupil who leaves a given school shall take with him an identification 
transfer card stating the name of the school he has been attending. In the case 
of an entering pupil who has attended previously another school in California, 
his individual card shall be requested from and sent by the school last attended. 
Where the form cannot be secured thus, it may be requested from and shall be 
filled out and sent by the public elementary school principal in whose district the 
pupil is living at that time. 


The California legislature meets in the spring of 1929, but we are 
taking no active steps to prepare our plan for consideration at this 
session. We believe that a law that is not understood and not ac- 
cepted willingly has little chance of success. Our plan is not gener- 
ally understood, because it is a radical change from present methods. 
We hope during the next two years to make its underlying principles 
understood throughout the state. Then, if the plan becomes a law, 
it will enlist the intelligent support of school administrators, to the 
end that an accurate, complete, continuous school census in California 
may become a reality.’ 


*In connection with this topic attention is called to “School Records and 
Reports,’ Research Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 5, National Education Association, 
pp. 262-66. —Editor. 





CHAPTER XX 
CLERICAL SERVICE IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Louise H. Henperson 


President, Clerical Assistants’ Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OMEONE has said: “ Education today involves statistics more 
S and more, and those serried columns of figures that characterize 
the papers of educational experts are based on the humble labors 

of school clerks.” 

Each group in the school system is directly dependent on every 
other group. It is hardly possible to compare the groups as to their 
relative value in the system. Each plays an important part and must 
be specially trained for its type of work. The salary must be 
sufficient to attract persons with the necessary training and best 
personal qualifications. We must bear in mind that the persons in 
school work are a constant example to the children with whom they 
come in contact. 

This article reports the qualifications and remunerations of school 
clerks in certain large cities of the United States. The author col- 
lected part of these data in 1928 by means of a questionnaire sent 
to the superintendent of schools in 82 cities. Answers were received 
from 38 cities. This information was supplemented by a compilation 
done under the direction of the Minneapolis Public Schools dealing 
with elementary school clerks in various cities.” Altogether the writer 
is able to report on conditions in 59 cities in 29 states. 

Are clerks provided ?—From the combined Philadelphia and Min- 
neapolis returns it is obvious that many schools do not have clerical 
assistants. The types of schools in which clerks are placed are shown 


in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Are Scuoots Provipep with CuertcaL ASSISTANTS? 


Number of cities 


Type of school answering “‘ yes” 


Elementary schools 


badasi tac ssaauiik uraht a a canis das dos na ear arie eae 38 
UT i a ae a ied iarace Bale Wena wma 33 
I Oi wip nidig wine cblinreinisrd steadied ew k mesa eee 36 


*Goodrich, Genevieve W. Summary of Questionnaires Regarding Elementary 
School Clerks. (Mimeographed.) January 10, 1929. Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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Albany has no organization of clerical assistants. Assistants there 
are employed on the basis of substitute work at a per diem rate. 
3uffalo has no clerical assistants. Classroom teachers in high schools 
and grade teachers in elementary schools when assigned as office 
assistants receive the same salary as when in charge of a class. 


TABLE 2.—Wuat Qua.iricaTions ARE Requirep ror CLERICAL Positions? 


Training Cities Percent 

nr OI i a le ii aa 19 422 
High-school training plus outside experience................06+: 1 22 
High-school training plus examination...............eeeeseeee I 26.7 
High-school training plus examination plus outside experience... 3 6.7 
High-school training plus college training for some positions..... 1 2.2 
Examination—civil service or prescribed by school board....... 2 44 
MUNI ods ace icrnueads iia weede kaw cieebeeeee 2 44 
Teaching experience plus examination...............0eeeeeeeee 1 22 
Some normal—some high-school training....................0+: 2 44 
See I Con oink se seas ae bs eden ees 2 44 

45 99.8 


Table 2 shows the training required of school clerks. When we 
compare the percents in Table 2 we are impressed by the fact that 
17 cities or 37.7 percent are realizing the advisability of having 
persons specially trained for secretarial work. Of this number 26.7 
percent are required to pass an examination covering the scope of 
secretarial requirements. It is self-evident that more efficient work 
can be done by the individual with a natural adaptability and training 
for that work. 

One city stated that since they had more eligible teachers than 
were required to fill vacancies, the board had adopted the policy of 
appointing graduates near the bottom of the list, who would have 
little chance of appointment to a teaching position, to positions as 
secretaries. While I have no knowledge of how this plan works, 
it seems unlikely that persons receiving a low rating as desirable 
teachers could step into a secretarial position and be of real value 
to the system. 

The qualifications for school clerks in Philadelphia are worth 
stating at this point. The following list of elements and their 
values was prepared for use in estimating the efficiency of clerical 


service. It will give some idea of what is expected of a school clerk 
in Philadelphia. 
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OvuTLINE or Ratina PLAN ror CLERICAL ASSISTANTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


A. 


B. 


Office practice (50 percent) 
Use of telephone 
Penmanship 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Use of duplicating devices 
Indexing and filing 
Reports and records 
a. Routine reports and records 
Book and stock records 
Inventories 
Pupil records 
Teacher records 
. Daily and monthly reports 
b. Special reports and records 
1. Within school 
2. For district and central office 
8. Care of office supplies and equipment 
9. Care of mail 
Secretarial capacity (30 percent) 
1. Dealing with children and adults 
a. Tact 
b. Courtesy 
c. Judgment and discretion 
2. Dependability 
a. Readiness for service 
b. Promptness 
ce. Accuracy 
d. Following directions 
3. Knowledge of school system 
4. Command of English 
Cooperation (20 percent) 
1. With principal 
2. With teachers 
3. With visiting or supervisory officials 


NEePrernnr 


dl ale a aol 


. Personality 


This factor is to be considered in giving the ratings under the 
headings listed above, but not to be given separate weight. 
General bearing 
Voice 
Personal qualities 
a. Sympathy 
b. Enthusiasm 
c. Culture 
d. Reliability 
e. Intelligence 


4. Health 


oo 


Unfortunately many cities set their qualifications high but are 
unable to realize them because the salaries are insufficient (see 
Figures 1 and 2) to attract capable individuals from the business 
world. In New York City high salaries prove attractive. Here, the 
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examinations given about every three years add more applicants to 
a list which is never previously exhausted. 
In New York there are the following conditions of eligibility: 


License as teacher clerk in elementary schools (salary $1400-$2300; annual incre- 
ment $100) 
a. Graduation from high school and either 
1. Two years’ experience in office work or 


2. Two years’ experience in teaching, together with satisfactory training in 


office work or 
b. Graduation from a recognized college 
License as clerical assistant in high schools (salary $1500-$3000; annual increment 
$150) 
a. Graduation from high school and either 
1. Two years’ additional satisfactory training in academic or secretarial 
work and two years’ office experience or 
2. Four years’ office experience or 
b. Graduation from a recognized college 


FIGURE 1—Rance or M1n1MvuM SALARIES OF SCHOOL CLERKS 


Salary Number of cities 
$400- 499 X X X 
500- 599 X X X 
600- 699 X X X 
700- 799 X X X X X 
800- 899 X X X X 
900-999 XXX XXXX XX 
1000-1099 X X X 
1100-1199 X 
1200-1299 X X 
1300-1399 X 
1400-1499 X X X 


1500-1599 X X 


Read table thus: Three cities had minimum salaries between $400 and $499. Each X represents 
a city. 


FIGURE 2.—Rance or Maximum Sataries of Scuoot CierKs’ 


Salary Number of cities 
$1200-1499 X X X 
1500-1799 X X X X 
1800-2099 X X X X X 
2100-2399 X X X X X X 
2400-2699 X X X X X 
2700-2999 X X 
3000-3289 X 
3300-3599 X 
3600-3899 
3900-4199 
4200-4499 
4500-4799 
4800-5099 X 


Read table thus: Three cities had maximum salaries between $1200 and $1499. Each X represents 
a city. 





*Recent and reliable tabulations of 1928-29 salaries of school clerks will be 


found in the Research Bulletin, National Education Association, May, 1929.— 
Editor. 


13 
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Apportionment of clerical help—The basis of apportioning help 
to individual schools is a problem upon which there is not much 
agreement. The replies of 41 cities on this point are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—How Is Ciericat Hetp Apportionep? 


Numbet of citie 


Basis replying 
A ib gg i a la alle Ae ean seal q eae e ua 6 
I EO ON 6 os sn ak'n a wdieiein eine nan eadnwscubadedkcmwaces 4 
I Oe II is ov ebdn Sb dadsnetenawseseesanwediedesanaaaon 17 
EE NE a ie br nsnRGieksabae diese td aNietaePieewendamess 14 

41 


TABLE 4—Is Tuenre a Loss or Satary ror ABSENCE? 


Number of cities 


Answer replying 

EE Se ae ee eee ee et eR EP een ee 10 
& days allowed without snlary 1oGs. ......cccsccccccecccecscccees 1 
One month allowed without salary loss..............00-ceeeeeees 5 
Two weeks to a month, without salary loss.................ee00e 4 
One week to two weeks, without salary loss................0-004- 1 
Five OF Gis Gage, WHNOUE GRATY IEG. oo... ccc ccccveccccvccccevees 4 
IN I ooo ene cease os Obie MR RRA KACEeCRRenNeaeE 5 
I I ic oo can anne tune nina Ox aei an cens wea mewn 1 
ee Ge NONE MONE MINER ssc csccisdacwereussebandekdcwnwenwice 1 

32 


Salary losses for absence—Table 4 shows a tendency to be liberal 
in regard to salary losses after illnesses. Twenty-five cities allow some 
absence due to personal illness without loss of salary. Ten of that 
number or 31 percent of the cities make no deduction for absence due 
to personal illness. The Rochester regulations governing the loss of 
salary of employees engaged in clerical and secretarial service seem 
very fair. The rules are as follows: 

1. No salary shall be allowed for absence in excess of one week except upon the 
certificate of a duly qualified physician, in which the physician shall certify 
not only as to the necessity of absence, but also as to the exact nature of 
the illness requiring such absence. 

2. This certificate shall be subject to approval by a physician selected by the 
board. 

3. Amount of absence permitted: 

a. For the first year of service or any part thereof, four weeks. 

b. An additional week shall be allowed for each additional year of service, pro- 
vided the allowance shall in no case exceed thirteen except by special 
action of the Board of Education. 

What are the duties of the clerical assistants?—It is difficult to 

put the answers to this question in tabular form, but the general 


*See page 262 of the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals —Editor. 
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reply is that the clerical assistant must perform all the duties of a 
secretary, exercising initiative, tact, and judgment at all times, 
besides being able to perform all the statistical work, filing, and 
correspondence with accuracy. 

Supervision of the clerks—Twenty-eight cities reported that the 
clerical service was under general supervision of some school au- 
thority. One city reported no such direction. In 20 cities the super- 
vision was given by the school principal and the heads of departments, 
in six cities by a head clerk, and in two cities by department heads in 
codperation with the business manager. 

What are the hours of service?—It was very difficult to compile 
the answers to this question. Many did not specify whether the 
hours applied to administrative offices or schools. However, the 
general conclusion is that the clerk in the school observes the same 
hours as the teachers. Clerks in the administrative offices begin work 
later and finish later. Most administrative offices are opened on 
Saturdays from nine in the morning until noon. 

Advancement and title—Clerks are advanced automatically in 25 
cities and only after examination in five cities. In regard to the 
official title given school helpers, 30 cities gave the answers shown 
in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Wuat Is Tue OrrictaL TitLte Given THE CLERICAL ASSISTANT? 


Number of cities 


Answer replying 
COCO COE OOD ONS EPL OE TE ee 15 
NN isa asc visa ocniainne outed acomvane he toate eo 2 
ee re Nie 6 basi cisetievhsoasetaswedceeeesesee 13 

30 
SuMMARY 


This paper has presented an analysis of qualifications and re- 
munerations of school clerks in 59 cities of the United States. The 
data on 38 of these were obtained from replies to a questionnaire 
sent out by the author June 5, 1928. The rest of the data has come 
from a compilation in 1928 by the Minneapolis Public Schools. All 
the information thus obtained has been, so far as possible, put into 
tabular form in Table 6. 

Forty-five cities have clerical service in one or more of the fol- 
lowing classes of schools—elementary, junior high, and senior high. 
Thirty-seven percent or 45 cities require in addition to graduation 
from a high school, specific training for secretarial work. The com- 


*See the Seventh Yearbook, p. 260.—Editor. 
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plexity of the service required is illustrated by the “ Outline of 
Rating Plan for Clerical Assistants ” in foree in Philadelphia. 
Twenty-four cities allow some absence due to personal illness with- 


out loss of salary. The Rochester, N. Y., plan seems particularly 
satisfactory. 





TABLE 6—Summary oF Dart: 





Data on Salaries 





A ON CLERICAL SERVICE! 
























































= = 1920 Required Amount Time Allowed 
; ™ — i. Training | Increment - — 
| Mini- Maxi- 
| mum mum 
Atlanta Ga. | 200,616} High school | 750 | 2100 | 100and 150} 1 month 
per year 
*Baltimore Md. | 733,826} High school | 900 | 999 
*Birmingham |Ala. 178,806, Highschool | 400 
Bridgeton N. J. | High school 600 | 1200 | 50 per year No deduction 
*Chicago Ill. —|2,701,705) Normal school | 1500 | 1599 | 
Cleveland Ohio | 796,841) Examination 960 | 2280 | 60-100-150 | 15 days 
| | peryear | 
*Dallas Texas} 158.976} High school 450 
Dayton? Ohio | 152,559) High school and | 1020 | 2200 60-120 | Subject to civil 
examination per year service rules 
Denver Colo. | 256,491} High school, 550 | 2000 5 days 
| | some college 
Detroit \Mich. 993,678) High school 900 | Over | 1/30 deduction 
1800 | 
Duluth \Minn.| 98,917) High school and| No |schedule} 5.00 per 40 days 
| examination month | 
Erie Pa. 93,372} High school 650 | 1380 5.00 per | 50% deduction 
month | 
*Fort Worth {Texas} 110,820} Highschool | Less | 999 | 
than | 
600 
Grand Rapids |Mich.| 137,634) No standard No [schedule | $1-3 per week 
Indianapolis Ind. | 314,194) High school 1000 | 2100 | 100 per year 3 weeks 
Jersey City |N.J. | 298,103} Normal school | 1400 | 3200 | 100 per year 
land examination 
Kansas City |Mo. | 324,410) High school 850 | 1500 5 days 
lexamination and 
experience 
*Louisville Ky. | 242,068! Highschool | Less 799 
than 
600 
Lynn Mass.} 99,148) Highschool and} 504 | 1664 1.50-2.00 2 weeks 
examination per week 
Milwaukee* (Wis. | 457,147| High school and| 460 | 2020 | 120 per year| No deduction 
examination 
Minneapolis |Minn.} 380,582] High school and| 600 | 1300 | 5 per month 12 days 
| examination 
*Newark ¥ J. | 414,524) Normal school | 1400 | 1800 
| 





























' Cities marked with an asterisk (*) are taken from the Minneapolis study which included only 
elementary school clerks. 

? Monthly salaries reported on questionnaire have been multiplied by twelve. 

In Denver high schools annual! increases of $120 a year to $1200 than $100 a year to $1700 or to 
$2000 are given. 

‘Clerical assistants in elementary schools are paid at the rate of 50c an hour for actual service. 
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TABLE 6—SumMary oF Data ON CLERICAL SERVICE—Continued 








| 
New Haven! /Conn.| 
' 


New Orleans? 
New York# 


*Norfolk 
Oakland 


State 





|La. 
IN. Y. 


Va. 
iCalif. 


Oklahoma City |Okla. 


Paterson 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence ¢ 
Reading § 
*Richmond 
{ochester 
Saint Louis 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Scranton 
*Seattle 
*Springfield 

Syracuse 


Toledo 


Trenton ¢ 


Washington 


Wilmington 


Worcester 





Utah 
Calif. 





|Pa. 


|Wash. 
\Mass. 


¥ S: 


Ohio 


N. J. 


D. C. 


Del. 





|Mass. 


|. 








Data on Salaries 




















| nena | __ Ane Tens 
lation Training Increment Illness 
Mini- Maxi- 
mum} mum 
162,537| High school 504 | 1600 | 100 per year Complete 
deduction 
387,219} High school 840 | 3400 | Noschedule | No deduction 
5,620,048} High school, 1400 | 5000 100-150 1/25 deduction 
examination and per year 
experience 
115,777| High school 700 799 
216,261) High school and| 1020 | 2220 60-120 No deduction 
examination per year 
91,295) High school and| 1200 | 2700 5 days 
examination 
135,875) High school and| 1100 | 2400 | 100 per year | No deduction 
examination 
1,823,779| High school and| 800 | 2100 60 per year | 1/40 deduction 
examination 
588,343} High school 850 1440 50 per year | 1/50 deduction 
237,595| High school 2500 | 100 per year | No deduction 
107,784) High school 720 120 per year 1 month 
171,717; Some normal | Less 1299 
\Some high school) than 
600 
295,750) High school and| 900 | 2400 |0-150 per year 1 month 
examination 
772,897| High school and 30 days 
examination 
118110} High school 700 | 2640 No deduction 
506,676 Normal school | 1560 | 2280 6 days 
or examination 
137,783 900 | 2100 | 100 per year | No deduction 
315,312} High school 700 799 
129,614; High school 1200 | 1699 
171,717) High school and | 1000 No deduction 
| examination 
243,164 960 | 1800 80-100 2 weeks 
| per year 
119,289} High school 960 | 2700 | 120 per year | No deduction 
and outside 
experience 
437,571) High school and} 1320 | 2400 60-200 30 days 
examination per year 
110,168} Nostandard | Less | 1700 
| than 
| 600 
179,754} High school | 900 | 2200 | 75 per year 
lexamination and 
| experience | 

















' Clerical help in elementary schools are paid 25 cents per hour. 


? Annual salary of $1000 is given in the elementary schools. 

3’ The minimum salary of minor positions in the administrative offices is $702. Salaries above $3528 
are fixed by special action of Board of Education. 

‘ No set minimum salary. 

5 No maximum salary stated. 

® Where considered necessary to assign a teacher clerk $200 additional is paid to the teacher clerk 
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CoNncLUSION 


Clerical assistants have proved themselves a valuable and im- 
portant part of the public school system of the large cities of this 
country. The duties are most varied, requiring tact, intelligence, and 
dependability for satisfactory performance. To qualify calls for the 
completion of a high-school course and specific training for secretarial 
work. An adequate supply of desirable applicants can be secured 
if salaries (see Figures 1 and 2) approximately equal those given 
for equivalent work in the business world. The initial salary is not 
as important as the possibility of advancement for efficiency and 
faithfulness. 

The question of the apportionment of clerical help seems to deserve 
further study. Although the number of pupils would: appear to be 
the most important single factor, the other factors which appear in 
the replies to the questionnaire are of sufficient importance to warrant 
consideration in all cases. 





UPERINTENDENTS often find it convenient to adopt | 
arbitrary schedules in assigning clerks to schools. This 
may uot always prove to be a wise procedure. A clerk should 
not be assigned to a school because of the enrolment so much 
as the promise that the assistance will improve the principal’s 
work. The important steps in the development of a program 
of clerical assistance are: the principal must show a need for 
help, the superintendent must assist the principal in ecapitaliz- 
ing upon the new arrangement, and the principal should be 
able to show the superintendent tangible evidence of im- 
proved work.—The Seventh Yearbook, 1928, pp. 265-266. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


UNIFORM FILES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Herman F. Smitu (Chairman) 
Principal, Adams School, Seattle, Washington 


HIS REPORT has been prepared by the committee on office 
Tate of the Principals’ Research Club of Seattle, Washing- 

ton. The committee consisted of the following persons: K. J. 
Knutson, M. E. Durham, J. U. Cassel, and Herman F. Smith, 
Chairman. 

It is our purpose here (1) to outline briefly the need of filing 
systems in schoolrooms and offices of elementary schools; (2) to pre- 
sent the importance of having these files uniform throughout the 
school system; and (3) to set forth outlines of the uniform filing 
systems now in use in the Seattle public schools. 

We would call attention to the fact that this committee has no 
thought that filing systems have been developed to the “ Nth ” degree, 
or that “‘ Utopia” in this field of educational supervision has been 
reached. So far as we have been able to determine, little attention 
has been paid by educational writers or by instructors in school super- 
vision to this important item of office routine. In fact so little atten- 
tion has been paid to it that it is the exceptional school administrator 
who has given it a moment’s thought or study before entering a 
school which demands some skill in this phase of office organization. 
Therefore, he soon finds himself confronted with the necessity of 
systematic organization to avoid shipwreck amid a mass of important 
but unorganized records. 

Inadequate and poorly-kept records are very often found in village and rural 
school systems. The reason for this condition is that principals have not realized 
the importance of school data. Employers are coming to insist on having the whole 
school record of a boy before giving him a position. In passing to higher schools 
the facts pertaining to earlier school life are desirable. A scientific guidance plan— 
educational and vocational—is impossible without them. The forms used, the 
type of data collected, and the way in which the data are kept are also a good 
index to the business ability of the head of the school. It is plainly evident that 


recording practices and lack of practices now go on in schools which would not be 
tolerated for an instant in any up-to-date business establishment. 


* Almack, John C., and Bursch, James F. The Administration of Consolidated 
and Village Schools. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925, p. 67. 
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Cubberley says in The Principal and His School that: 

In the great majority of schools and school systems the principal must work 
without the assistance of an office clerk. If he then is to secure adequate time for 
the real purpose of his presence—that of high-grade professional supervision and 
school leadership—he must find ways of cutting through the administrative routine 
and getting done the many little time-consuming but after all mediocre tasks that 
come up for handling in every school. The introduction of system will do much 
to help find time for the more important duties.’ 

Cubberley points out that much will depend upon the principal 
himself, his habits of work, his ability as an organizer and systema- 
tizer, his mastery of the details of his work, and, let us add, his de- 
termination to follow a well-organized system when it has been made 
available to him. 

Much that has been said regarding the school principal may be 
said to apply to the teacher in these days of many added require- 
ments, such as variety in method, the use of tests and measurements, 
and the recognition and proper treatment of individual differences. 
All of these entail the reception, organization, and use of much 
printed and mimeographed material sent out by the superintendent’s 
office, by department heads, and by the principal of the building. 

Superintendents, supervisors, and principals alike will recognize 
the importance and value of uniformity in equipment and filing 
methods. In event of transfer of principal or teacher from one school 
to ancther the importance of finding essential materials in the new 
school situation is extremely vital, particularly when these records 
are organized in the same manner as they were in the first school. 
A well-planned and uniform system of files should be of much value 
to supervisors as they move from room to room within a building or 
within a school system. The principal saves much time and energy 
when his office files and those of the teachers in the building are so 
organized that they automatically eliminate obsolete materials or 
items which have served their usefulness. Any system of filing should 
reduce to a minimum the time required for proper organization of 
printed matter in order that all such materials may be located at once 
when needed by the principal, a supervisor, a substitute, the teacher 
in his room, or any other school official. We can expect the elimina- 
tion of waste in time and materials to increase teaching efficiency. 

A uniform filing system can be so elaborate that it will become 
a cumbersome burden rather than an assistance to the one for whom 
it is designed as a help. We, therefore, offer this word of caution 
against unnecessary uniformity in non-essentials. Cubberley tells us 
that: 


*Cubberley, E. P. The Principal and His School. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, 
p. 186. 
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Uniformity in means and ends makes administration more machine-like and 
hence, to the ordinary executive easier to handle. Uniformity, too, appeals strongly 
to certain types of minds, and is often pushed into non-essentials and to a degree 
that is both irritating and unnecessary. It should be remembered that too great 
a uniformity is always most cramping and deadening on the school system most 
capable of making substantial educational progress. 


Teacuer’s Butietin FILe 
We offer an outline of the Seattle filing system in the hope that it 
may be of assistance to the profession at large. In presenting this 
outline, we include Superintendent Cole’s letter of introduction, 
which accompanies each file. 
To Principals and Teachers: 


The teacher’s bulletin file has been prepared in response to a need expressed by 
the Teachers’ Advisory Committee for a means of filing bulletins and other 
materials which the teacher needs to have constantly at hand. 

Its production has been a coéperative effort involving principals, teachers, and 
pupils. The plan of the file is the result of considerable study and experimentation 
by a group of principals and teachers, and the file itself has been made in the 
manual arts classes of the elementary schools. It is believed that its use in 
accordance with the instructions prepared by the committee will greatly facilitate 


our teaching. 

The file itself is not original with the committee except in the 
method of construction, selection, and use of durable materials, special 
hinge, and the adaptation of the file to our use. It is an ordinary 
work-organizer which may be purchased at any office supply house. 
It was found that files costing about three or four dollars on the 
open market could be made up as a school project by art and in- 
dustrial classes at a cost not to exceed fifty cents. 

Clara P. Reynolds and Elizabeth Poor of the art department of 
the Seattle school system are responsible for the following outlines 
for the construction which brought to a successful completion the 
production of about 1275 files. These files were constructed in the 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of twelve or fifteen of the Seattle 
Schools. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEACHER’S WorK ORGANIZER 


MATERIALS USED IN FILES 


Quantity Materials Size in Inches Purpose 
10 book cloth 3 x10} sewed hinge 
9 book cloth 2 x104 binding edges 
1 book cloth 44x12 back 
1 book cloth 34x10 reinforcing inside 
1 cover paper 124x195 back cover 
1 cover paper 124 x 133 front cover 
1 chipboard 103 x 184 back 
1 red press board (heavy) 103 x 123 front 
9 red press board 104 x 123 
2 gray drawing paper 104 x 124 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FILE 

1. Making covers: 

Place chipboard on cover paper with top edges even and one-inch margin on 
the remaining three sides. Crease paper over chipboard and mitre corners. Paste, 
using a cooked flour paste. Press. 

2. On book cloth strip, 44 x 12 inches, lay off one inch upper long edge, leaving 
an inch and a half in center with two inches on opposite edge. Paste back and 
front covers to bookbinding cloth with two inches extending over back cover and 
one inch over front cover. 

. Paste book cloth strip 34x10 inches inside to strengthen hinge. 

. Place points on inside of covers as guides in placing hinges. 

. Paste in lining papers. 

. Measure and place points for sewing hinge. 

. Paste hinge in place. 

. Paste binding cloth on bottom of leaves. (This work may be done at any 
time.) 

9. Paste leaves in place, last one first—truing it by cover—and true the remain- 
ing leaves by the first one pasted in. 


Cos SOT m CO 


HOW ONE BUILDING HANDLED THE PROBLEM 


We worked mostly with a 6B class and feel that the best results will be obtained 
from older pupils. The better workers were selected and grouped according to 
ability. Each group was assigned a certain type of work which it carried on from 
day to day until that particular part was finished. 

Flour paste was used for the large surfaces. Library paste, with glue added, was 
used in pasting the binding cloth. 

Boxes of rocks, molding boards (from the cooking room), and chipboards were 
used in pressing. It is quite necessary to have a great deal of table space for work- 
ing, pressing, stacking material, and a supply of clean newspapers. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SEWED HINGE 


1. Cut nine strips of bookbinding cloth, 3 x 104 inches. Lay off line three-fourths 
inch from each long edge. Divide remaining space into half inches. 

2. Fold over ruler on ruled lines. ; 

3. Stitch pieces together being careful to keep sides even. 

A sewing project among a group of the more capable girls will probably produce 
better hinges than a general class problem. 


The committee, after consideration of the requirements of the 
Seattle teachers, decided that a file containing ten compartments 
would meet their needs. The compartments bear the following labels 
together with the accompanying Roman numeral: 


I. Classroom organization 
II. Method and activities 
III. Social subjects 
IV. Elementary science and visual education 
V. Reading and literature 
VI. Arithmetic, language, spelling 
VII. Fine and industrial arts 
VIII. Physical education 
IX. Handwriting and music 
X. Miscellaneous 
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The completed files were sent to the schools with a set of the follow- 
ing instructions which the art teacher in each building pasted on the 
inside of the front covers. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TEACHER’S BULLETIN FILE 


1. Paste these instructions inside of front cover of bulletin file. 

2. Each compartment is labeled with a Roman numeral and a heading indicat- 
ing what bulletins are to be placed in it; as, “ III Social Subjects.” 

3. In sending out bulletins the superintendent’s office will indicate by Roman 
numeral in the lower righthand corner of the first page the compartment in 
which each bulletin should be filed; as, “ File in No. II.” 

4. Miscellaneous bulletins may be organized in such a manner as is most con- 
venient for the teacher. 

5. Bulletins should be properly filed as received, and kept until the teacher is 
otherwise instructed. 

6. Toward the close of each school year, the superintendent’s office will send 
out a circular indicating which of the bulletins shall remain in the files and which 
shall be removed. Bulletins removed become the property of the teacher, and 
may be preserved or destroyed as she desires. 

7. In platoon schools, teachers may use the compartments not essential to 
their respective departments in such manner as the principal may direct. 

8. Compartment I—Classroom Organization, should be reserved for the daily 
program, seating plan, instructions to substitutes, principal’s bulletins, and other 
materials as directed by the principal. 


Five or six schools have been supplied with these files for nearly 
three years. The teachers in these buildings have found the file a 
source of help and satisfaction. The success of the system is contin- 
gent upon the strict codperation of teachers, principals, and the 
Superintendent’s office force.’ 


ELEMENTARY ScHoou OFrricr FILe 


In the organization of the Seattle Principal’s Self-Keyed Office 
File, the committee gave much time to the listing of all items which 
should be recorded in the Seattle elementary school office, and to the 
organization of these records in such manner that important data 
could be properly preserved and readily available. The system makes 
provision for the automatic elimination of various items when they 
have served their usefulness.’ 

[t will be noticed that the system (given at the end of this chapter ) 
is alphabetically organized, that all bulletins sent from the superin- 
tendent’s office are placed in one major section, that correspondence 


* Credit for the above filing system is due to: Worth McClure, Bertha F. Bartel, 
Chas. Fagan, O. M. Hanson, L. Nettleton, Annie L. Gifford, J. U. Cassel, and 
Herman F. Smith. 

*The system is revised and improved each year by a standing committee con- 
sisting of five principals and two representatives of the central office. 
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occupies a major section, and that records are given two major sec- 
tions. Notice that the first of these two sections is devoted to ad- 
ministrative records, or such as bear a direct relation to the system 
as a whole, while the second section is devoted to local records, or 
those that relate to the local building affairs only. The fifth major 
section is devoted to that mass of miscellaneous printed matter which 
every principal wishes to preserve but has seldom filed in an organ- 
ized manner. The file has not made provision for an organization 
of this fifth major section, but we will offer an unofficial suggestion 
for its organization. 

Attention should be called to the usefulness of the section marked 
“ Principal’s Desk Organizer Section” in which we find three 
folders labeled as follows: Unfinished Work I (Immediate), Un- 
finished Work I1 (Deferred), and Finished Work III (To be filed). 
If properly used this section of the file will give the principal much 
relief from unorganized material on his desk. 

The use of such a system as this requires, first, the presence in the 
office of a modern three or four drawer vertical filing case which 
may be made in an adequately equipped school shop. Second, a de- 
termination on the part of the principal to follow the plan rigidly. 

Superintendent Cole sent the following letter to each principal. 
This statement was accompanied by a set of instructions for setting 
up the file and three sets of the filing list, one of which was double- 
spaced for use as labels. 

To the Principal: 
We are furnishing you herewith the report of the committee on a standardized 


filing plan. The necessary guides and other materials will be provided within 
the near future. 

Temporary Organization—As suggested at the principals’ meeting on Monday, 
April 16, however, bogus paper and the folders which you already have will enable 
you to organize your files at once without awaiting the special materials. 

Special Filing Problems—In the interests of further uniformity and also in 
order to assist you with any special problems which may arise in organizing your 
files or in applying the instructions to your individual situation, your school has 
been assigned by the committee to one of its members. If you will telephone, he 
will be glad to confer with you regarding any questions that may arise. You will 
find that one of the attached sheets gives these assignments. 

It is hoped that the contribution of this committee to the simplification of 
routine in your office will be of material assistance to you in the professional 
leadership of your building. 


A copy of the instruction sheet is here printed, followed by a copy 
of the file outline and a copy of the unofficial organization of the 
fifth major section of the file. 
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SEATTLE Princripats’ SeLtF-Keyep OFFIce FILE 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SETTING UP 


The materials for setting up will be supplied by the district. They consist of 
sixteen (16) metal tab guides and about one hundred (100) individual folders. 
You will use the folders you now have as far as possible. Also, we are supplying, 
herewith, three copies of the filing list, one of which is double-spaced and 
capitalized. 

In setting up the file you will use the five metal tab guides having the tabs 
to the left for the major divisions. Index them with the blue as follows: 


BULLETINS (Official) 

CORRESPONDENCE (General) 

RECORDS (Administrative) 

RECORDS (Local) 

CATALOGS AND MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 


Use the remaining eleven (11) metal tab guides for the minor divisions. Use 
capital letters on all index work. Index them with the pink as follows: 


Reports (duplicates) Professional 

Invoices Programs and schedules 
Requisitions (duplicates) Pupil records (individual) 
Annual inventories and requisitions School activities 
Warehouse sheets Principal's personal file 


Community affairs 


Place these guides in their proper order according to the filing list accompany- 
ing this letter. Following each, place the number of folders necessary to give each 
item on the list an individual folder. Provide a folder for each item regardless 
of whether you have material for it or not. Now from the double-space filing list 
cut the individual folder titles as under BULLETINS (Official); you will cut 
ARITHMETIC, ACTIVITIES, ARTS (Fine and industria!) and all of the others 
into individual labels; cut all index slips exactly the same size, pasting them on 
the folder indicators, in their proper order as alphabetically arranged. Follow this 
procedure until all folders have been properly indexed. 

Now, from one of the inclosed single-spaced filing lists you will cut each major 
section complete, pasting each on its respective major guide. From the other 
inclosed single-spaced list cut minor sections pasting each of these upon its 
respective minor guide. 

In order that the principal’s desk may be kept free from unorganized and 
unfinished work the committee has provided three individual folders, marked as 
follows: 

(1) Unfinished Work I (Immediate) 
(2) Unfinished Work II (Deferred) 
(3) Finished Work III (To be filed) 


These folders are to be kept at the front of the first major guide except when 
in use by the principal. 
THE FILING LIST 


At the righthand side of this list has been indicated the period of time which 
the committee has decided the various items should be kept on file. 


PRINCIPAL’S DESK ORGANIZER SECTION (THREE FOLDERS) 
Unfinished Work I (Immediate) 


Unfinished Work II (Deferred) 
Finished Work III (To be filed) 
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BULLETINS (Official) 
Activities 
Arithmetic 
Arts (fine and industrial) 
Athletics 
Attendance 
Budget account 
Cadet 
Census 
Clerk 
Filing 
Geography 
Handwriting 
Health 
High-school material 
History and civics 
Intermediate schools 
Language 
Library 
Lunchroom 


CORRESPONDENCE (General) 
Alphabetized—Use four folders as fol- 
lows: 
(A-B-C-D-E-F) 
(G-H-I-J-K-L-Mc-M) 
(N-O-P-Q-R-S) 
(T-U-V-W-X-Y-Z) 


RECORDS (Administrative) 
Reports (duplicates of all) 

Annual 
Age—grade 
Classification 
High school and 8A or 6A 
Lunchroom 
Monthly 
Payroll 
Nurse and medical 
Programs (classroom) 
Promotion summary 
Pupils attending other schools 
Special (as called for) 
Teacher ratings 
Tests (city-wide) 
Tuition 


Invoices 
Custodian’s supplies 
Domestic arts and science 
General supplies 
Lunchroom 
Manual arts 
Miscellaneous 


File as directed by central office 


Medical (nurse) 
Method 

Miscellaneous 

Music 

Physical education 
Programs and schedules 
Reading and literature 
Retirement fund 

Safety 

Salary 

Science and visual education 
Special schools (all types) 
Spelling 

Superintendent 

Tests (standardized) 
Tests (informal) 

Visual education 


File correspondence pertaining to in- 
dividuals under pupil record. 


File for current year only, unless item 
is still pending. 


Keep records for 1927-28 and last 
year, from then on for current year 
and preceding year. 


Principals wishing to keep these 
records longer will file them in the 
principal’s personal section. 


File for current fiscal year and until 
September Ist and following invoice 
has been entered in stock record of 
succeeding school year. 
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Requisition duplicates 
Incomplete (current) 


Annual inventories and requisitions 
Arts (fine and industrial) 
Books 
Building repairs 
General 
Home economics 
Lunchroom 
Manual training 


Warehouse sheets 
Arts (fine and industrial) 
Athleties 
300ks 
Home economics 
Janitor 
Lunchroom 
Manual training 
Supplies (general) 


RECORDS (Local) 

Community affairs 
Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire and Girl Scouts 
Community fund 
Father—Son and Mother—Daugh- 

ter 

Public library 
ted Cross 
Service clubs 


Professional 

Committee work and assignments 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

National Education Association 

Parent-Teachers’ Association 

Principals’ Association 

Retirement fund 

Seattle Teachers’ Association 

Study clubs 

Supervision 

Teachers’ Meetings 

Washington Education Association 


Programs and schedules 
Auditorium 
Building 
Closing 
Library 
Opening 
Parent-Teachers’ 
Special 


Association 


Hold until checked with warehouse 
sheets or canceled by office. 


File to agree as to date included in 
annual inventory. 


According to judgment of local prin- 
cipal. 


According to judgment of local prin- 
cipal. 


According to judgment of local prin- 
cipal. 
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Pupil record (individual) 
Attendance department reports 
Child-study laboratory reports 
Extension services 
Home correspondence 
Individual test records 
Problem children 


School activities 
Athletics 
Banking 
Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
Extracurriculum activities 
Glee clubs 
Rules and regulations 


Principal’s personal file 
This section is to include any mat- 
ter which the principal wishes to 
retain that is not included or 
that has been eliminated from 
the regular file. 


Retain until pupil is known to have 
definitely removed from district or is 
beyond school age. Extension services 
meaning: part-time, opportunity, sight- 
saving. 

Speech and all other special schools. 


As desired by principal. 


As desired by principal. 


CATALOGS AND MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 


This includes all printed matter 
not listed above and may be 
filed as individual principal de- 
sires. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL (Unofficial) 


Annuals 

Arithmetic 

Athletics 

Books 

Bulletins 

Citizenship 

Community fund 

Covers (leather) 

English 

Father and Son League 

Gardening 

Geography and civics 

Health education 

Information on telephone, typing, 
and mimeographing 


Investments 

Junior Red Cross 
Miscellaneous 

Motion pictures 

Music 

News 

Organizations 

Pictures 

Reports 

Seattle Audubon Society 
Seattle Grade Club 

Seattle Principals’ Association 
Seattle School District No. 1 
Science projects 
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CHAPTER XXII 
PROVISIONS IN LARGE CITIES FOR THE 
ACCELERATION OF PUPILS 


ArtHur W. KaLtom 


First Assistant Director, Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston Public Schools 


NE OF THE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS facing the public 
is the support of its schools. Not only is the great expenditure 
larger than formerly, but we are told by school administrators 

that it is to be still larger. Meanwhile, the problem of children repeat- 
ing grades is disturbing our school administrators. This non-promo- 
tion amounts to approximately 16 percent in the first year and dwin- 
dles to approximately four percent in the eighth year, rising to about 
12 percent in the ninth year in schools having annual promotions.’ 
In schools having semi-annual promotions the percent of non-promo- 
tion is much higher, although the ratio between the accelerated pupils 
and non-promoted pupils is much lower than that under annual pro- 
motions. The implication of these data, however, is to be interpreted 
only as an evidence of the superior “ flexibility ” of the semester 
promotion plan.” 

The causes of this retardation are numerous, but probably the 
greatest cause is the mental inability of the individual to grasp the 
work as laid out in our courses of study. Another cause which is not 
so easy to prove, but which nevertheless exists, is the failure of the 
teacher to adapt his teaching to the individual pupil thus causing 
certain antagonisms between the teacher and the pupil. Many 
schemes have been put forth to remedy these situations. A study of 
age-grade tables of any school or city, however, will show conclusively 
that unless a personal interest is taken by the administrator, little 
or no change is made in the ratio between the retarded and accelerated 
group. The large percent of retarded pupils in this country should be 
a challenge to our elementary principals, for if the problem is to be 
solved it is this body of men and women who are to solve it.’ 


* Boston Public Schools. Report on Age and Progress of Pupils in Public Schools. 
School Document No. 12, 1925. 

*Greene, Harry A. “ The Effect of Annual and Semi-Annual Promotion as Re- 
vealed by Pupil Progress.” Paper read before American Educational Research 
Association, Cleveland, February, 1929. (Unpublished.) 


*Cubberley, E. P. The Principal and His School. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, 
p. 344 ff. 
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Furthermore, it is interesting to note that the retarded pupils are 
not all of low mental ability. In fact, in the Boston schools we find 
pupils of all mental levels included in this group. It is also inter- 
esting to note that these pupils of relatively high mental ability are 
generally in this group for one of two reasons—either they are re- 
peaters because the general class method used by the teacher has not 
recognized their brightness or, having recognized their brightness, 
has not been able to bring the pupils out of their lethargy. The pupil 
takes the attitude that “I need only get a passing mark. Why get 


more ?”’ 


One method of dealing with this situation is the acceleration of the 
bright pupils, thus compensating somewhat for the loss brought about 
by the retardation. 


In discovering the general practices of large 
school systems a questionnaire was sent to 58 superintendents. The 
returns were then analyzed and interpreted as the basis of this report. 


The questions asked are given at the end of this article. 


TABLE 1—Crttes REceIvING QUESTION NAIRE 


Akron, Ohio 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Buffalo, New York 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Camden, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 

Fall River, Massachusetts 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Newark, New Jersey 
New Haven, Connecticut 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Oakland, California 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco, California 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Syracuse, New York 
Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Yonkers, New York 
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The cities included in the original broadcast of questionnaires are 
given in Table 1. Of this group, 39 returned sufficient data for in- 
clusion in the final tabulations. These 39 cities constitute 69 per cent 
of the original broadcast, and over 58 percent of the cities over 
100,000 in population. 


GENERAL PRACTICES IN THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF PuPILs 


Table 2 shows the practices in the 39 cities replying to the ques- 
tionnaire. Obviously, these cities believe to a greater or less extent in 
the principle of acceleration. Various comments were made which 
do not appear in the table. For example, one superintendent says 
that acceleration in his city is one percent but this, he believes, is 
not large enough. Another says that the percent of acceleration 
varies greatly in different schools. 

The data in Table 2 are not complete in many cases, particularly 
with reference to the percent of acceleration. Apparently this im- 
portant information is unknown. Another general comment was that 
there does not exist a standard system of procedure. One city re- 
ported that attention to acceleration was largely sporadic. 

Some detailed comments on Table 2 are as follows: 

1. With the exception of two cities the practice is to encourage 
the rapid advancement of elementary school pupils. 

2. In 25 eities acceleration oceurs in all grades. The remaining 
11 cities vary in the grades where it is encouraged. 

3. In making a choice of grades where acceleration may be car- 
ried out there is a great divergence of opinion. In general the returns 
show that more acceleration is found in the primary and intermediate 
grades. There are 20 systems which encourage acceleration in grades 
I to III, 15 encourage it in grades IV to VI, and 11 encourage it in 
grades VII to [X. Three cities encourage it in grades VII to IX 
only. 

4. It is rather interesting to note that most cities having so-called 
XYZ classes still allow chances of acceleration. 

5. The percents of acceleration reported in Column 5 of Table 2 
are very small. Only in a few cities does it go above two percent. 
This is probably due to two causes: (1) the existence of classes too 
large already to admit accelerated pupils, and (2) a lack of well- 
thought-out and definite procedures for caring for the bright child. 

6. The means of making the promotion is shown in Column 6 of 
Table 2. Skipping a part of the work is far the most common and 
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TABLE 2.—Provisions ror THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS 
In In what Used Percent Method How many 
what grades with skipped of rapid years have you 
grades most XYZ in ‘ advance- used rapid 
City permitted? advantageous ? groups? 1927-28? ment? advancement? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1 All Primary Yes nee 8 
2 All Grammar Yes 3 Skip ; 
3 1-5 2-4 a | Skip sisi 
4 All > = Ss Yes 1+ Skip and 8 
14 years 
in 1 year 
5 All Above 3d —1 Skip and  Sporad- 
2 years ically 
in 1 
6 38 3, 4, 5 CC Skip 12 
7 1-5 2-4 Very small 2 years 20 
in 1 
8 48 4-8 Skip — 
9 All 2B, 4B, 5B, 6B Skip. 2 Many 
years 
in 1. Op- 
portunity 
rooms 
10 1-7 9 Skip. 2 2 
terms 
in 1 
11 All Primary Yes 15 Skip 5 
12 Not general Skip and 2 
years 
in 1 
13 All 1-6 2 years 15 
in 1 
14 All Primary Yes 5 Skip. 2 20 
years in 
1. Op- 
portunity 
classes 
15 All 2 years in 
1 
16 All 1-5 3 Skip. 
Summer 5 
school 
17 59 5-9 eng . wists sen 10 
18 All 1-3 Yes 14 Skip. 
Ability 
grouping 
19 All 2-8 Yes 3termsin 25 
2 terms. 
s m= 4, 
Skip 
20 All Below 5 1 Skip. 2 
years in 
1. Sum- 
mer 


school 
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TABLE 2.—Provisions ror THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF Pupits—Continued 


In In what Used Percent Method How many 
what grades with skipped of rapid years have you 
grades most XY in advance- used rapid 

City permitted? advantageous ? groups? 1927-28? ment? advancement ? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
21 All 14 Yes 5 Skip Many 
22 1-6 1-6 1 Skip. 3 13 
Not enough years 
in 2 
23.=«CA‘ildl - gone oon Skip. Many 
Summer 
school. 
2 half 
years 
in 1 
24 All Upper grades Yes —1l 3 terms in Many 
2. Sum- 
mer 
school 
25 «(All Primary ; ane Skip. 3 Many 
years in 
2. 
26 2-5 2 and 3 Yes 27 Skip. 3 6 
terms 
in 2 
All 5 and 6 Yes —l Skip 3 
All Elementary ae Skip. 2 8 
years 
in 1 
29 All iat ack, Skip. 2 
terms 
in 1 


nb ht 
Gon 


30. All All 2 site 10 
31 24 Lower wel Skip 5 
32 All ae , or Skip Many 
33 1-6 1-5 Yes 18,incertain 4 years 9 
schools in 3 
34 All 7-9 Yes 15 3 years 3 
in 2 
35 «All 2-8 Wa iss Skip. 2 
years in 
1. Op- 
portunity 
classes 
3% «All duis Yes... Skip. 2 5-10 
terms in 
1 
37 «All Lower primary. ...... Skip. 2 
Upper grammar terms in 
1 
38 1-7 4H Yes 1 Skip _— 
39 1-8 3-5 we Oe Skip. 3 2 
years 
in 2 
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TABLE 2.—Provisions ror THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS 


In 
what 


grades most 
City permitted? advantageous ? 
y (2) (3) 


All 
All 
1-5 
All 


All 


1-7 


All 
Not general 


All 
All 


All 
All 


5-9 
All 


All 


In what Used Percent 
grades with skipped 
YZ in 
groups? 1927-28? 
(4) (5) 
Primary ee 
Grammar Yes 3 
2-4 cnn a 
3, 2, 6, J 8 Yes 1+ 
Above 3d —l 
3, 4, 5 :. ere 
2-4 .-» Very small 
4-8 
2B, 4B, 5B, 6B 
9 
Primary Yes 15 
1-6 
Primary Yes 5 
1-5 3 
5-9 pean dee 
1-3 Yes 14 
2-8 Yes 
Below 5 1 


Method How many 
of rapid years have you 
advance- used rapid 
ment? advancement ? 
(6) (7) 
ae 8 
Skip 
Skip ae 
Skip and 8 
14 years 
in 1 year 
Skip and Sporad- 
2 years ically 
in 1 
Skip 12 
2 years 20 
in 1 
Skip _— 
Skip. 2 Many 
years 
in 1. Op- 
portunity 
rooms 
Skip. 2 2 
terms 
in 1 
Skip 5 
Skip and 2 
years 
in 1 
2 years 15 
in 1 
Skip. 2 20 
years in 
1. Op- 
portunity 
classes 


2 years in nee 
1 

Skip. 
Summer 5 
school 

— 10 

Skip. 
Ability 
grouping 

3 termsin 25 
2 terms. 
2 in 1. 
Skip 

Skip. 2 
years in 
1. Sum- 


mer 
school 





a% RO Ll 


= 


“a 


aa Ao 


eS i Me 
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TABLE 2.—Provisions ror THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF Pupits—Continued 


City 
q) 
21 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


31 


33 


37 


6 & 


In 
what 
grades 

permitted ? 

(2) 


All 
1-6 


All 


All 


All 


All 
All 


All 


All 


All 
1-6 


All 


All 


All 


All 


1-7 
1-8 


In what Used Percent 
grades with — 
most XYZ n 
advantageous ? groups? 1927-28? 
(3) (4) (5) 
14 Yes 5 
1-6 1 
Not enough 
Upper grades Yes —l 
Primary Yes 
2 and 3 Yes 2.7 
5 and 6 Yes —1 
Elementary Yes 
2 
All 2 
Lower i“ 
am Yes... 
1-5 Yes 18, in certain 
schools 
7-9 Yes 15 
2-8 Yes 
Yes 
Lower primary. 
Upper grammar 
46 Yes 1 
3-5 1.5 


Method 
of rapid 
advance- 
ment? 


(6) 

Skip 

Skip. 3 
years 
in 2 

Skip. 
Summer 
school. 
2 half 
years 
in 1 

3 terms in 
2. Sum- 
mer 
school 

Skip. 3 
years in 
3. 

Skip. 3 
terms 
in 2 

Skip 

Skip. 2 
years 
in 1 

Skip. 2 
terms 
in l 

Skip 

Skip 

4 years 
in 3 

3 years 
in 2 

Skip. 2 
years in 
1. Op- 


portunity 


classes 
Skip. 2 
terms in 
1 
Skip. 2 
terms in 
1 
Skip 
Skip. 3 
years 
in 2 


How many 
years have you 
used rapid 
advancement ? 
(7) 


Many 
13 


Many 


Many 


Many 


10 


Many 


5-10 
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has been the common method of acceleration for years. During the 
past few years tentative plans have been made to take care of the 
loss through summer school, opportunity classes, four-term schools, 


TABLE 3.—Factors CoNSIDERED IN THE Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF PupILs’ 


Physi- Chron- 
Intelligence Achieve- Previous cal olog- 
tests, ment Teacher’s school exami- ical Other 
City Individual Group tests judgment record nation age factors 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 xX x - xX x + xX 
2 en xX x xX x 7 +3 
3 xX xX Reading xX x x 4 
Language 
Arithmetic 
4 p 4 x “ xX x ci xX i 
5 xX xX Reading x xX x X Social ad- 
Arithmetic justment 
Spelling 
6 xX xX i x x x 
7 xX zx xX xX ia sal 
8 xX b 4 x x p 4 X Social atti- 
tude 
y X X Reading xX xX X X 
Language 
Arithmetic 
10 - oi Stanford xX xX xX X Principal’s 
judgment 
11 x x Reading xX es a xX 
Arithmetic 
English 
History 
Geography 
12 me “a is ve 
13 - x ee X xX _ 
14 4 we Varies = xe X 
15 xX xX Reading X x xX xX 
Arithmetic 
16 xX xX 7 X X xX xX 
17 - xX X b ms x 
18 X Reading X X xX xX 
Language 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
History 
19 xX xX X pd x i Summer 
school 
20 xX x rs xX Xx x xX 
21 xX xX Reading X X xX xX 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Geography 
History 


2An “ X” in the table means an affirmative reply with no details as to practices. 
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TABLE 3—Facrors CoNSIDERED IN THE Rapm ADVANCEMENT OF Pupits *—Cont’d 
Physi- Chron- 


Intelligence Achieve- cal olog- 
tests, ment Teacher’s Previous exami- ical Other 
City Individual Group tests judgment school nation age factors 
q) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
22 a xX 5s xX xX - xX is 
23 a x Stanford xX xX x xX Social de- 
velopment 
and atti- 
tude of 
parents 
24 x x Reading Xx x x x °° 
Arithmetic 
History 
Geography 
25 x xX =i x xX xX x Home envi- 
ronment 
26 = x Reading x xX x xX Social de- 
Arithmetic velopment 
27 x x Reading xX x 
Arithmetic 
28 x x Reading xX = 3 
Arithmetic 
29 x Regular city X xX < 2 Social ma- 
tests turity 
30 xX Reading xX xX 3 >, ae 
Arithmetic 
History 
Geography 
31 x i X x = a 
32 xX X Reading e xX xX x Social ma- 
Arithmetic turity 
English 
33 x X = xX x xX 
34 xX X xX xX a 
35 x xX English xX X 2 
Arithmetic 
36 x English xX xX xX Xx Social ma- 
Arithmetic turity 
37 x Reading xX xX . a 
History 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
English 
38 i xX ~ x x re oe 
39 x xX Arithmetic X x b 4 xX 
Reading 


1An “X” in the table means an affirmative reply with no details as to practices. 


and similar arrangements. In most cases it depends on the willing- 
ness of the teacher to keep a check on the work. 

In other instances there is a definite plan of doing two years’ (or 
semesters’) work in one year (or semester). In rare cases three 
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years’ (or semesters’) work in two years (or semesters) is permitted.’ 
Under such an arrangement the time is saved by giving much less 
drill. This undoubtedly accounts for the acceleration taking place 
for the most part in the primary and intermediate grades. 

7. Most cities have always made it possible for a bright pupil to 
skip grades. There are indications that during the last few years the 
cities which believe in acceleration have undertaken to organize the 
work so that it might be less “ hit and miss ” and more definite. 


Factors ConsIDERED IN THE Raprip ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS 


Table 3 shows the tabulation of the answers to the question: “ What 
factors are considered in your plan of rapid advancement ?”’ The table 
indicates that the old method of selecting children for acceleration by 
“ trial and error ” is passing away. In nearly every city the problem 
is being handled on a much more scientific basis. No longer is the 
teacher’s judgment the sole criterion for deciding whether a child 
shall or shall not be promoted. Tests, intelligence and achievement, 
as well as other factors are being taken into consideration. It is a 
very hopeful sign. 


ADVANTAGES AND LimITATIONS OF Raprip ADVANCEMENT 


Question 8 asked the superintendents to give the advantages and 
limitations of rapid advancement. Below is given a digest of the re- 
plies in each case. Twenty-nine cities responded to this question. The 
most important items are followed by a number which shows how 
many replies gave this particular advantage or limitation. 


ADVANTAGES 


. Provide for individual differences (18) 

. Economy of time and effort (14) 

Lessens laziness (4) 

. Economy of administration (2) 

Better classification (2) 

. Makes school more interesting (2) 

. Homogeneous groupings (2) 

. Ninety percent successful 

. Enrich child’s life by outside work 

10. Encourages good work in both pupils and teachers 
11. Task of instruction simplified 

12. Advanced pupil feels that he is advancing 
13. Meets general approval 

14. Prevents delinquency 


OMNMAPwWH 


*Kallom, A. W. “Why Acceleration in our Schools?” University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Education Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1928. 
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Rapid advancement has certain very important advantages as 
shown in these data: 


1. It is an attempt to make provision for individual differences 
and to make it possible to give the brighter pupil enough to do to keep 
him busy. 


2. Time is saved not only for the pupil but for the principal and 
teacher. Better work is accomplished because the work is more inter- 
esting, satisfaction accompanies the effort, and it meets the general 
approval of parents. 


3. Where groups may be advanced homogeneous groupings may be 
formed and better classifications can be made. 


4. It tends to prevent the forming of habits of laziness. 


LIMITATIONS 


. Social maladjustment (8) 

. Reach advanced work at immature age (5) 

. Lack of physical development (3) 

. Advanced to satisfy desire of over-ambitious parents (2) 
. Need for adjustment teachers 

. Teacher codperation 

. Drill work curtailed 

. Administrative problem 

. Omits enrichment features 

10. Overburdens pupils with work 

11. Finish high school too early 

12. Invidious comparisons 

13. Temptation to push up to relieve crowded conditions 
14. Adaptation of curriculum 

15. Tends to load down teacher of Z group 


Conor rhwndr- 


There are some very important limitations given although many 
of those mentioned can be guarded against before the pupil is ad- 
vanced. 

1. Care should be taken so that the pupil is not advanced solely 
through the efforts of over-ambitious parents. 

2. Interest and enthusiasm may cause a pupil to undertake more 
work than is wise. 

3. The possibility of invidious comparisons being made between 
the advanced pupil and others may produce personality complications 
which will be far worse than losing a double promotion. ” 

4, Social maladjustment, teacher codperation, physical condition, 
adaptation of curriculum, and other important factors should be con- 
sidered before the acceleration takes place. 

It is evident that the advantages as reported in these data far out- 
weigh the limitations. There are indications also that it is felt that 
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there should be some limit on the number of “ skips” which an indi- 
vidual pupil should make. The author happens to know that in some 
cities not more than two years may be gained in the eight years, 
while in other cases not more than one year may be gained. If care 
in this respect is taken, many of the limitations given above will not 
apply. 


SELECTION oF TEACHERS FOR ACCELERATED GROUPS 


The question was asked: “ How do you select teachers for rapid 
advancement groups?” It was intended that this question should 
apply to such cities as had classes designed to save time for pupils 
in their school life. It was not realized that comparatively few places 
would have such classes. 

The replies indicate that the different superintendents considered 
the question in two ways: (1) by whom was the selection made, and 
(2) the characteristics of a teacher for accelerated children. In the 
first case (the appointment) there is the widest possible range. In 
the second case there is entire agreement. 

The question was answered by only 23 cities. It is clear from these 
answers that the teacher of accelerated groups is one chosen for 
superior ability in his teaching, sympathy, interest in this type of 
work, and adaptability. 


Tue Purpose or Rapip ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS 


Superintendents were asked to state the purposes of rapid advance- 
ment. Many omitted to answer this question because they interpreted 
it as identical with the advantages of rapid advancement. Those 
who did reply gave an answer similar to that given under advantages. 
Thus the replies added very little to the rest of the report, but some 
of the purposes given are as follows: 


. Avoids waste of time 

. Individual differences 

. Lessens laziness 

. Economy of time 

. Class adjustments 

. Make up loss of time 

. Lessen school costs 

. Homogeneous groups 

. Save one year only 

. Economy of money 

. Economy of administration 
. Adjustment of problem cases 


COoONouarhwn- 


— i ee 
Nur oO 
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SuMMARY 


The extent of the broadcast and other factors make it unwise to 
draw too extensive conclusions from this present study. However, 
an analysis of the replies of city superintendents in many of our 
large American cities leads to certain comments: 

1. Superintendents have given little attention to the development 
of systematic schemes for accelerating the bright child. 

2. The rapid advancement of pupils is a problem left largely to 
the principals in the individual schools. 

3. The percent of pupils accelerated is so small in many cities that 
special classes are not provided. 

4. There is rarely a specific plan of acceleration and, therefore, 
extra promotions are rare and may occur at any place in the child’s 
educational life. In general, however, the choice comes in grades 
IT to VI. 

5. In most cities skipping is still the most common form of ac- 
celeration. There are indications, however, that more systematic 
plans are being sought. The most common are (1) to do two years’ 
work in one, (2) to do three years’ work in two, (3) opportunity 
classes, (4) four-term schools, and (5) summer schools. 

6. There is every indication that standard tests, intelligence and 
achievement, are contributing their share in determining what chil- 
dren shall be granted permission to be advanced a grade. 

7. The advantages of acceleration far outweigh the disadvantages. 

8. The choice of a teacher for an accelerated class is most impor- 
tant. He should be a superior teacher,’ interested, sympathetic, and 
very adaptable. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questions sent to the superintendents were the following: 


1. In which grades do you permit rapid advancement of pupils? 

2. In which grades can the rapid advancement of pupils be used most ad- 
vantageously? 

3. If you use the XYZ plan, do you permit rapid advancement of pupils? 

4. What percent of your elementary school pupils received extra promotion 
during the year 1927-28? 

5. What method do you use to accelerate pupils? 

6. How many years have you used your system of rapid advancement? 

7. Check the factors which are considered in your plan of rapid advancement. 

8. Results of your experiment in the rapid advancement of pupils. 

9. How do you select teachers for rapid advancement groups? 

10. State briefly the purpose of rapid advancement of pupils in your system. 





PART TWO 


THE TECHNIC OF SUPERVISION BY THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


(Reprinted from the First Yearbook) 





EXPLANATION 


In July, 1921, the Department of Elementary School Principals became 
an organized part of the National Education Association. At the same 
time the Department voted to publish a yearbook. Worth McClure was 
chosen chairman of a committee assigned to the task of collecting and edit- 
ing material for the first issue. 


The work of developing worthwhile materials for the new yearbook 
was not easy. It meant strenuous efforts in locating qualified contributors 
and securing their manuscripts. But the committee under Worth McClure 
showed themselves thoroughly competent by publishing the First Yearbook 
in May, 1922. This volume dealt with the technic of supervision by the 
elementary school principal. It was immediately received with commenda- 
tion. The surplus copies sold rapidly. At the present time the edition has 
been exhausted, and even reference copies are not readily available. 


For several years there have been requests that the First Yearbook be 
reprinted in full. It is obvious that such a procedure would be costly to 
the Department in both time and money. Finally, the editor of the 1929 
Yearbook offered to solve the problem by including sections of the First 
Yearbook in this volume. 


Attention is called to the fact that these articles were prepared approxi- 
mately seven years ago. Without doubt, most of the original contributors 
would present other data if they were writing the articles at the present 
time. Yet, in spite of these facts, the officers and the editor decided that 
historical reasons justified reprinting the First Yearbook with only minor 
revisions. 

ArTHUR S. Gist 
Editor, 1929 Yearbook 


OFFICERS IN 1921-1922 


PRESIDENT RECORDING SECRETARY 
Leonard Power Mary W. Reisse 
VickE-PRESIDENTS CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Katherine D. Blake John L. Bracken 
Ide G. Sargeant 
J. M. Kniseley TREASURER 


Courtland V. Davis 
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Foreword 


At the Des Moines Meeting, in July, 1921, it was unanimously voted 
that the Department should publish a Yearbook. It was further decided 
that the first number should be issued in 1922 and should be devoted to the 
Technic of Supervision by the Elementary School Principal. In the early 
part of August I received word that the duty of collecting and editing the 
material for the first issue had been assigned to me. 

There were two elements in the situation that made this responsibility a 
tremendous one. First of all, it was vitally essential that the initial 
number of the Yearbook should be of such character as would make it of 
real service to the principals of the country. In the second place, while 
nobody doubted the capacity of elementary school principals to make valu- 
able contributions to the discussion of the technic of supervision, there 
still remained the difficulty of discovering the identity of individuals and 
of securing within the relatively brief period that was available their 
codéperation in a very material way. 

There was need to reach large numbers of principals and reach them 
quickly. Lack of information as to where organizations of principals ex- 
isted eliminated such agencies as a possible source for material. It is to 
be hoped in this connection that a directory of principals’ associations may 
be available for the benefit of future Yearbook editors. 

Accordingly, it was decided to call upon city superintendents throughout 
the country. About one hundred letters were mailed to them stating the 
plan of the Department for the publication of a Yearbook, inclosing a 
tentative outline of topics and requesting them to indicate the names of 
principals who were in a position to make contributions of value upon each 
topic. The response of the superintendents was cordial and in the ma- 
jority of cases very prompt, indicating a high degree of interest in our 
undertaking. About one hundred fifty names were secured through their 
cooperation. 

Each principal whose name was received in time was immediately re- 
quested to say whether he would be able to contribute or not and in the 
former event to give a brief statement as to what his study and experiences 
along the line of the given topic had been. With this information in hand, 
it was possible to select material that would measurably conform to the 
general plan of the Yearbook. Quite naturally, many principals who were 
nominated found it impossible to contribute. It is confidently believed, 
however, that each of the studies here presented constitutes a valuable 
addition to the literature of the principalship and as such is highly creditable 
to the profession. 

This book is not submitted as the last word upon the technic of super- 
vision in any sense; rather it is hoped that it may be the means of arous- 
ing discussion among principals upon this most vital of the principal’s 
functions. It is extensive rather than intensive. We are working a field 
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whose surface has scarcely yet been scratched. It is easily conceivable that 
any one of the topics discussed, such as, for instance, the relation of in- 
telligence testing to the measurement of teaching efficiency, might be 
profitably made the subject of a thorough investigation. 

The future will afford opportunity for other Yearbooks dealing more 
intensively with various phases of the principal’s work in the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Those who are more fitted by training and experience, who have at once 
the vision and the practical experience—the principals themselves—should 
rightfully take the leading part in the solution of the problems of super- 
vision. 

This Yearbook has been printed under the general direction of the Edi- 
torial Department of the National Education Association. It is being sent 
free to all members of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

The 1929 compilers are responsible for editorial footnotes designated: 
“ Editor, 1929 Yearbook.” All other editorial comments appeared in the 
original edition of the First Yearbook. 


WortH McC uure, 
Chairman of the Yearbook Committee of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Seattle, Washington 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ART OF VISITATION 


VISITATION AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS 


GEORGE RUGG, PRINCIPAL OF QUINSIGAMOND SCHOOL, WORCESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL cannot hope for 
long to guide successfully the activities of his school unless he keeps 
in constant and close touch with his plant and personnel. And this 
implies that he is not primarily an office man, but rather an alert, observ- 
ing, frequent visitor in all parts of his special field. He must see things 
at first hand in order to judge competently of motives, results, or needs. 
Perhaps his first and greatest concern is with his teachers. Their 
strength and weakness will not be properly revealed to him unless he meets 
them often in the midst of their classroom work under varying conditions. 
Furthermore, his presence in a room at any time of the day should seem to 
the teacher as part of the natural order of things, reassuring rather than 
disquieting. A certain successful principal of a large New England gram- 
mar school once remarked to me: “ When | approach a classroom, I always 
give an extra stamp of the foot to announce my coming. I am not a spy.” 
By just such an open, free, disarming attitude, and without any sacrifice of 
dignity, a principal can best diagnose a teacher’s capacity for service, and 
thus be in an assured position to advise and help whenever need arises. 
Take the matter of the teacher’s personality, that sum total of the quali- 
ties which give her power over children. Has she vitality that remains 
unquenched through the day? Has she poise, confidence, a ready smile, a 
bright, steady eye, a clear, modulated voice that carries easily to all parts 
of the room? Is she accurate of statement? Does she give evidence of 
some familiarity with current literature and the general progress of 
thought? Does she know her subject-matter? Has she imagination? 
Does she love childhood in general and children in particular? Does she 
control her school largely through force of character? 
Where will a principal secure adequate knowledge of such aspects of a 
teacher’s personal fitness save by direct observation in the schoolroom? 
And how about the quality of instruction in various basic subjects of the 
curriculum? Take, for instance, the matter of reading. Fortunately, our 
primary children nowadays are usually very well taught in phonics and the 
mechanical pronunciation of words and short phrases. The subject-matter 
in primary readers is often delightfully simple, appealing, and well-ar- 
ranged. The children’s minds are pliable, interest is fresh, story-telling 
and dramatization abound. A certain glibness in oral reading is perhaps 
secured and all seems well. But somewhere in the third grade, let us say, 
the situation hardens. Children are losing some of their spontaneity. But 
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the acquisition of thought from the printed page, always a fundamental 
thing, now becomes imperative. Meanwhile other subjects of study are 
“ crowding in” upon the reading time. The young pupil, it is evident, must 
be taught from this time on how to read by himself in silence and with 
gathering comprehension. More and more must sentence and paragraph, 
whether printed or in script, convey correct messages to his mind. And 
when he does read aloud to his fellows he must be taught how to stress the 
right words, a veritable task. Our principal, then, is looking all through 
the grades for teachers who discuss reading content with their classes, who 
exemplify correct and convincing expression by reading aloud in their best 
manner, and who, in short, act as interpreters of thought. Of what avail 
is it for a class to drone aloud in concert a Memory Gem, if stresses are 
continually laid on wrong words and the general content and fine finish 
of the poem are either misconceived or not conceived at all? Verily such 
efforts are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. This whole reading 
problem touches closely every academic subject of the elementary course, 
and a principal may well take time to “ sit in” with all his reading classes, 
to determine wherein his teachers fail to train children to uncover thought 
and pass it on. 

And this leads us to consider the matter of instruction in the proper use 
of the mother tongue. For one thing, the principal will aim to discover 
and check such solecisms on a teacher’s part as “ He don’t know.” “ Every- 
body take their pencils.”” His classroom visits will tell him whether the 
children, young or older, are given ample opportunity for original expres- 
sion on topics within their ken. He will want to know how, for instance, 
a sixth-grade teacher accepts the challenge of a written paragraph like this: 

Birds of a feather floc together. 


In trees the birds have rests all the time the young ones follow there mother 
wherever she because the little do not like to stay home alone. 


A long chapter could be written on the type errors in this broken, futile 
effort of the child. Note the lack of sentence sense, the absence of punctua- 
tion, the omissions and transfers of letters and connecting words. 

And what a revelation for a principal who finds an eighth-grade boy 
writing on the “ topic sentence ” as follows: 


There rain fell in torents last night. As I was coming home from a nickel 
show when a man said its a going to pour and I said to myself “that fellow thinks 
he is a wether profit, it would rain tonight for any money. 

Could any evidence be more complete of inconclusive, drifting, confused 
thought, lack of word visualization, and so on? No textbook in grammar, 
however up-to-date or handsomely typed, will cure this condition. The 
call is for straight thinking and straight teaching. What an opportunity, 
then, for teachers all along the line to reconstruct, preferably at the black- 
board, the maimed words and the sentences that run up blind alleys; to 
call equally close attention to successful attempts in language expression 
by their pupils, and to strive unceasingly to inculcate “ sentence sense,” the 
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“ follow through ” of a thought. Will the principal see to it that they do 
these things? 

And then there is the cultural side of English training, a vital thing in- 
deed. Appreciation, judgment, the choice of the better way, are qualities 
to be cultivated, as well as accuracy. Such things are a part of life in the 
living. 

What of the simple appeal and uplift of that dainty little poem, 
“ Daisies ” ? 

At evening when I go to bed, 
I see the stars shine overhead; 


They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows of the night. 


What of the charm of Tennyson’s “ Brook ”? 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 


And what of the summons to courage in Sill’s splendid poem, “ Oppor- 
tunity,” wherein the King’s son, wounded, weaponless, and sore bestead, 
seized the craven’s broken sword 


And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Can teachers tune their intelligence and imagination to such a pitch that 
through their interpretations some of the rhythm, grace, and elan of classic 
phrase will lead their pupil’s minds to higher things? Happy the principal 
who finds such a quality of mind and heart prevalent in his teaching staff! 

Coming to the subject of arithmetic or number, what difficulties will a 
principal encounter in his rounds of the classrooms? Here is one: The 
work on essential number combinations, the adding of columns of figures, 
the manipulation of the multiplication table—in short, the whole attack on 
those fundamental concepts of abstract number, which only constant drill 
will perfect, is usually not speeded up sufficiently as the child works through 
the grades. For, be it remembered, that up to a certain point speed and 
accuracy go hand in hand. The principal has a right to expect that a drill 
test, which takes a fourth-grade pupil ten minutes to finish, will be handled 
in half the time by the eighth-grade child and with even greater accuracy. 

Another point of perplexity, and ofttimes of partial failure, is the arith- 
metic problem. The difficulty lies chiefly in the inability or unwillingness 
of pupils to unravel thought, to consider two, three, or four conditions in 
one connection, to see the goal from the beginning. Unless the teacher can 
rise to something better than unit analysis and can train her children, in 
fair measure, to sort the given material of a clearly-stated problem, and 
then run through the needed steps to the final requirement, she has missed 
her opportunity to help fit for life in one of its most practical aspects. A 
principal will hardly let such a condition remain static, even if he has 
occasionally to teach a class himself. 
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We come now to the two so-called fact subjects, geography and history. 
These are especially adapted to pupil participation, or what is commonly 
known as the socialized or “ stunt” recitation. The desirable form of train- 
ing by no means excludes the teacher from her preéminent place as in- 
structor and leader, but it does presuppose a higher and finer type of teach- 
ing. When a pupil will go to a wall-map, and, pointer in hand, will give 
a five-minute, carefully prepared talk on Brazil; or another pupil devotes 
an equal time to a discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, the substantial basis 
of our foreign policy—either child is sure of rapt attention from his fellows. 
Comment and criticism from these same classmates will just as surely fol- 
low the conclusion of such an effort, and the end of that lesson is better 
than the beginning. 

To particularize, then: a principal has a right to expect in his geography 
classes much inspection of maps, and a growing power to associate the big 
natural features of a country, such as mountain, river, bay, or climate, with 
the development of life and human society. By the same token, he will 
look to find in history classes a zest for research in the story of the past, a 
habit of willing participation in the thought of the hour, and an increasing 
recognition of those great issues which, like the negro problem, run their 
course through a nation’s life structure, like the warp threads of a fabric. 

If unhappily he does not find these characteristics prevalent in some 
schoolroom, he will know all too well that the teacher is not studious, not 
professional, is a teacher of one book, and that her chief interests are else- 
where. A dead teacher, of course, means a dead school. 

The recent and insistent demand for strong teaching in the upper gram- 
mar grades in elementary civics and economics is a good sign indeed, and a 
principal will surely not neglect to strengthen this work by every means at 
his command. Thus he will no doubt emphasize some adequate considera- 
tion of our Constitution and Declaration of Independence, a memorizing 
of the Gettysburg Address and the American’s Creed, and a clear concep- 
tion of certain essential political and civil rights of the citizen. 

I was pleased the other day to find in the note-book of an eighth-grade 
child this paragraph: ‘‘ Some of the principa! duties of a citizen are (1) to 
obey the law; (2) to earn an honest living; (3) to defend my country; 
(4) to study public questions; (5) to take part in the Government.” 

With such principles of action inscribed in millions of school note-books, 
the coming generation of Americans may safely be trusted to “ carry on.” 
The elementary teaching process must serve from time to time to plant 
certain fundamentals beyond forgetting in the child’s mind. No course 
of study is such a tyrant that it may not be curtailed in a measure to gain 
the higher purpose. The things that the child brings with conscious assur- 
ance into manhood’s “ fling at Fate” are the high lights and positive suc- 
cesses of schoolroom days. To be master of a few things is to gain a chance 
to be ruler over many. 

Here is a most interesting professional problem for the supervising prin- 
cipal—how to check the all too-prevalent habit of guessing at answers, of 
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approximating, of remaining mediocre through lack of concentration. We 
all know the child who habitually spells correctly only seven or eight words 
out of ten, or four out of five; and the one who gives memoriter a para- 
graph from the history page, but fails completely to grasp its essential 
thought. Fortunate that school where teachers and principals combine 
their skill and will to minimize these failures; to train children to ration- 
alize, to compare, to make rapid, sure decisions between right and left, 
right and wrong, fair and fine. 

And happy that principal who encounters on his visits a generous meas- 
use of good-will. This is something which cannot be bought for a price. 
It is based upon a general recognition by the children of superiority, relia- 
bility, kindness with decision, and a certain high-minded sense of justice in 
the characters of their teachers and principal. When confidence abounds, 
then order, regularity, neatness, enthusiasm, all such desirable ends, may 
in the large be secured and held. The watchful principal will guard this 
condition as the apple of his eye. He will search out the occasional recal- 
citrant or restless child and give of his best to cure. The faithful pupil he 
will commend, and the brilliant one will likewise meet his word of praise. 
For, after all, he is not more a diagnostician than a director and friend. 





HOW TO MAKE VISITS PROFITABLE TO TEACHERS 


LEONARD POWER, PRINCIPAL OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 
PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


The chief function of the principal is to improve instruction. This 
assumes that he knows present methods in his school. This assumes that 
he visits the classrooms. 

He must have definite standards well in mind else he cannot distinguish 
differences in degree of efficiency. This assumes that his visits are care- 
fully planned. He may wish to visit the work by grades or by subjects; 
he may wish to see the work of a certain subject in just one or two grades, 
but his plan will prevent him from aimless drifting from room to room. 
Before making his visits he carefully reviews books on special methods, if 
he be studying the work in a given subject; he carefully reviews the course 
of study if he be studying the work in a given grade. In either case I have 
found it best to tell the teachers just what I wanted to study. Then, when 
visiting arithmetic classes, I was confident of seeing a high quality of teach- 
ing. Then, when visiting the fourth-grade teachers, I was pretty sure 
they were doing a little better planning than if they did not know my 
plan. 

The carefully planned visits encourage the teachers to do their best and 
are in themselves an expression of confidence in the teacher’s plans and 
purposes. I always have a waiting list of invitations to visit classes in grades 
or subjects that are not upon my schedule. It does not unbalance my plan, 
therefore, when Miss A tells me in the morning that she would prefer 
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We come now to the two so-called fact subjects, geography and history. 
These are especially adapted to pupil participation, or what is commonly 
known as the socialized or “ stunt ” recitation. The desirable form of train- 
ing by no means excludes the teacher from her preéminent place as in- 
structor and leader, but it does presuppose a higher and finer type of teach- 
ing. When a pupil will go to a wall-map, and, pointer in hand, will give 
a five-minute, carefully prepared talk on Brazil; or another pupil devotes 
an equal time to a discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, the substantial basis 
of our foreign policy—either child is sure of rapt attention from his fellows. 
Comment and criticism from these same classmates will just as surely fol- 
low the conclusion of such an effort, and the end of that lesson is better 
than the beginning. 

To particularize, then: a principal has a right to expect in his geography 
classes much inspection of maps, and a growing power to associate the big 
natural features of a country, such as mountain, river, bay, or climate, with 
the development of life and human society. By the same token, he will 
look to find in history classes a zest for research in the story of the past, a 
habit of willing participation in the thought of the hour, and an increasing 
recognition of those great issues which, like the negro problem, run their 
course through a nation’s life structure, like the warp threads of a fabric. 

If unhappily he does not find these characteristics prevalent in some 
schoolroom, he will know all too well that the teacher is not studious, not 
professional, is a teacher of one book, and that her chief interests are else- 
where. A dead teacher, of course, means a dead school. 

The recent and insistent demand for strong teaching in the upper gram- 
mar grades in elementary civics and economics is a good sign indeed, and a 
principal will surely not neglect to strengthen this work by every means at 
his command. Thus he will no doubt emphasize some adequate considera- 
tion of our Constitution and Declaration of Independence, a memorizing 
of the Gettysburg Address and the American’s Creed, and a clear concep- 
tion of certain essential political and civil rights of the citizen. 

I was pleased the other day to find in the note-book of an eighth-grade 
child this paragraph: “‘ Some of the principal duties of a citizen are (1) to 
obey the law; (2) to earn an honest living; (3) to defend my country; 
(4) to study public questions; (5) to take part in the Government.” 

With such principles of action inscribed in millions of school note-books, 
the coming generation of Americans may safely be trusted to “ carry on.” 
The elementary teaching process must serve from time to time to plant 
certain fundamentals beyond forgetting in the child’s mind. No course 
of study is such a tyrant that it may not be curtailed in a measure to gain 
the higher purpose. ‘The things that the child brings with conscious assur- 
ance into manhood’s “ fling at Fate” are the high lights and positive suc- 
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approximating, of remaining mediocre through lack of concentration. We 
all know the child who habitually spells correctly only seven or eight words 
out of ten, or four out of five; and the one who gives memoriter a para- 
graph from the history page, but fails completely to grasp its essential 
thought. Fortunate that school where teachers and principals combine 
their skill and will to minimize these failures; to train children to ration- 
alize, to compare, to make rapid, sure decisions between right and left, 
right and wrong, fair and fine. 

And happy that principal who encounters on his visits a generous meas- 
use of good-will. This is something which cannot be bought for a price. 
It is based upon a general recognition by the children of superiority, relia- 
bility, kindness with decision, and a certain high-minded sense of justice in 
the characters of their teachers and principal. When confidence abounds, 
then order, regularity, neatness, enthusiasm, all such desirable ends, may 
in the large be secured and held. The watchful principal will guard this 
condition as the apple of his eye. He will search out the occasional recal- 
citrant or restless child and give of his best to cure. The faithful pupil he 
will commend, and the brilliant one will likewise meet his word of praise. 
For, after all, he is not more a diagnostician than a director and friend. 





HOW TO MAKE VISITS PROFITABLE TO TEACHERS 


LEONARD POWER, PRINCIPAL OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 
PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


The chief function of the principal is to improve instruction. This 
assumes that he knows present methods in his school. This assumes that 
he visits the classrooms. 

He must have definite standards well in mind else he cannot distinguish 
differences in degree of efficiency. This assumes that his visits are care- 
fully planned. He may wish to visit the work by grades or by subjects; 
he may wish to see the work of a certain subject in just one or two grades, 
but his plan will prevent him from aimless drifting from room to room. 
Before making his visits he carefully reviews books on special methods, if 
he be studying the work in a given subject; he carefully reviews the course 
of study if he be studying the work in a given grade. In either case I have 
found it best to tell the teachers just what I wanted to study. Then, when 
visiting arithmetic classes, | was confident of seeing a high quality of teach- 
ing. Then, when visiting the fourth-grade teachers, I was pretty sure 
they were doing a little better planning than if they did not know my 
plan. 

The carefully planned visits encourage the teachers to do their best and 
are in themselves an expression of confidence in the teacher’s plans and 
purposes. I always have a waiting list of invitations to visit classes in grades 
or subjects that are not upon my schedule. It does not unbalance my plan, 
therefore, when Miss A tells me in the morning that she would prefer 
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I defer my visit a day or so. She has been ill, or perhaps, has had worries 
unknown to me and feels that my visit at that time would be unfair to her. 
I have had teachers tell me that they were in the midst of a plan which 
was proving to be of doubtful value, and on that account have deferred 
my visit. I have had teachers request me to come a day or so before my 
scheduled visit to see the beginning of a fresh project or the successful 
completion of an old one. In all of my planning I make allowance for 
the human factor. These teachers are the choicest of this city’s womanhood 
and manhood. They need sympathy and they need constructive criticism. 
We all need both. To operate on any other basis is unthinkable to me. 
The tyrannical principal cannot fail to develop tyrannical teachers. Teach- 
ers will have faith in themselves in the same degree that the principal has 
faith in them. 

I always assume that each teacher is fully conscious, that I believe she 
is doing her work as best she can, that I think her work in the school is 
very important, that I expect her to find herself in her work, and that I 
am here only to be of assistance. She knows my visits cannot be very 
frequent and she has no fear of “ surprises.” 

I have said it is good to visit by subjects. The technic now needs to 
be explained. First, I make a schedule showing the exact time that a 
subject is taught to each class with the teacher’s name and the number of 
the room in which the subject is taught. This is my Building-subject 
Schedule. In the two highest grades the work is departmentalized and 
each subject has one teacher for each grade. Second, I plan to visit each 
teacher twice on a given subject before calling the conference of teachers. 
This usually means a two weeks’ schedule for me if I follow a subject 
through two or three grades. Third, I pay careful attention to what the 
teacher does while I am in the room but, as a rule, make no written 
notes. Fourth, I go from the teacher’s room to my office where I dictate 
her a letter which is written while I am visiting the next teacher. I 
formerly wrote these letters myself and that necessitated my mastery of 
the typewriter, because I wanted two or three copies of each letter. Fifth, 
I generally confer with the teacher about the suggestions offered—this is 
usually after school hours. Sixth, I always stay throughout the entire 
period to hear the assignment and to get the opening of the next lesson. 
Seventh, I always consult the teacher’s plan book. A carefully planned 
lesson is always assumed. 

As noted already, my plan includes a carefully prepared report of each 
visit which is forwarded to the teacher in the form of a letter. When 
possible I offer helpful suggestions. When I cannot offer any helpful 
suggestions I report on the method only. I find that every time I visit 
the teachers during their arithmetic class time certain errors in method 
recur often enough to become typical. In any subject that is true. The 
best means for showing this is to reproduce here some letters covering typical 
errors. The following three letters on arithmetic show an attempt to cor- 
rect the same teaching error. It was finally necessary to call all of the 
teachers of this subject together to witness a demonstration lesson in which 
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the element of measuring the accomplishments of the individuals was con- 
trolled. 


Arithmetic 1—Method: The children were learning how to multiply 
and divide small fractions. They were using cancellation. They did not 
write the figure (1) as a quotient when cancelling. 

The class was divided into two parts and about half of the class was sent 
to the board at a time. The first half of the class worked ten problems 
and the last half worked three problems. 


Suggestions: Why give all children the same example? If each child 
were given a different example or different examples, there would be no 
chance for copying, you could help the slow child while the bright child 
works ahead, and you could measure the progress of each member of the 
class. The children at their seats could also be working. Why not write 
the quotient (1) just as other quotients are written when canceling? 

I suggest that you write a row of fractions across the front board, thus: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

1/8 2/3 3/8 4/5 1/2 3/5 5/6 5/8 2/5 4/9 
Then, on a little card you could have brief instructions, as: 

Card 1. Multiply each of these fractions by 2/5. 

Card 2. Multiply each of the first three fractions by all that follow. 

Card 3. Multiply 1 by 3, then multiply 2 by 4, and continue until you 
have completed multiplying by every other one. 

The directions could increase the difficulty of the task and you could give 
most difficult tasks to brightest children. It may be worth while to give 
the plan a try out. If you use it call me in some day to see it work. 


Arithmetic 2—NMethod: Eight children lined up at front of room for 
oral drill in fractions. Questions were as follows: ‘‘ What is 1/4 of 12?” 
“What is 3/4 of 12?” 

After a few minutes of this oral drill eight other children passed to the 
boards where they had a drill in column addition. They were taught to 
prove their sums by a method new to me. They added the digits in each 
number. If the sum of these digits equaled the sum of the digits in the 
sum of the numbers the work was proved. 


235 10 I plus O equals 1 
148 13 1 plus 3 equals 4 
267 15 1 plus § equals 6 
134. 8 o plus 8 equals 8 
784 46 19 
7 plus 8 plus 4 equals 19; therefore, the problem is correct. 
Suggestions: Not more than half of the class did any work during the 
entire period. Provision of supplemental assignment for those at their 
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seats should be made unless the lesson is a development lesson. While 
your plan of proving the addition is correct I think the method of casting 
out the nine is simpler. I am of the opinion that these children would 
better prove by simply adding from top to bottom and then from bottom to 
top. They may even write partial sums or column sums as follows. 


235 I also suggest that you have many problems prepared for the 
148 children to add. If these are on cards and the cards handed 
267 to the children, each will be forced to do his own work. You 
134 could have a key card with correct sums and could rapidly 
oa check all work. Then you could give your time to the slow 

24 children and you would also have a means of knowing how 
16 many problems each child can work in a given time. This will 
6 help prepare for the Courtis Test No. 1. 


I liked the rapid oral drill in fractions but think the same 
784 drill could have been given to all and all asked to write the 


results. Any plan that will keep all of the class thinking will 
be appreciated by me. 


Arithmetic 3.—Method: Problems in long division were used. The 
teacher gave a problem to the entire class after 15 children had been sent 
to the board. After waiting some time, the teacher asked all of those who 
had the quotient to hold up their hands. Then another problem was given 
to the entire class and the same question. This method continued to the 
close of the period. 

Suggestions: ‘This is a very old method. In drill of this kind we need 
to make provision for putting every child on his own responsibility. Then 
we can tell how much an individual is doing and how much the class is 
doing in exact terms. 

I suggest that you prepare about 300 examples in long division. Group 
these examples by tens. Put these problems on a card and give each child 
a card. Have the quotients on a key card that you can quickly use to 
check the work of a child. 

Then you can give your time to those who need it most. The cards 
can be graded in degree of difficulty. Your present method loses time for 
the bright child and encourages the dull child to steal from his neighbor. 

I am inviting all arithmetic teachers of fourth and fifth grades to a 
demonstration lesson on January 20, during period IX in room 206. 
Please permit me to use your children at that time. 


Every principal knows these are common teaching types. Just one thing 
is lacking—a plan which measures the results and keeps every child on his 
own work. 

The letters marked “ History I” and “ History II” show the regular 
textbook type of history lesson. No discrimination was used. Topic by 
topic the lesson was recited. All was a dull monotonous grind for the 
children, but I did not say so in so many words. 
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History I—Method: The teacher called upon individuals to read a para- 
graph at a time. There was no discussion and no audience situation. 

Suggestions: I suggest that at least a part of the class be made into an 
audience in any oral reading lesson. This is done by having them close 
their books and get the meaning out of what is read. This will cause the 
reader to feel that he needs to read well. If all of the children have 
books the reader has no motive for reading other than to get to sit down 
again. 

I also suggest that as this is rich material there be some discussion of 
those parts that are within the comprehension of the children. 

I notice that you had every paragraph read. Some of the topics were 
discussed in the text in a manner that is beyond the children. It is not 
necessary to follow a book down to the paragraph or to the page. It is 
better to choose a few topics in history and develop them carefully than 
to cover so many at one recitation. 

I should like to talk to you about your plans for this class and I realize 
the disadvantage at which you are placed by the class being held in the 
auditorium. 

The discipline of the class was very good throughout. 

One of the purposes of history, and I think it is a vital one, is to fill the 
hearts of these Texans with a patriotism that comes by relieving the con- 
ditions presented in the book. That is why I should insist on more dis- 
cussion. 


History II—Method: The topics which had been studied in the textbook 
were discussed by the class with very little supplemental suggestions from 
the teacher and no special reports from any of the children. This was a 
very good textbook lesson. 

Suggestions: When was this lesson studied? I wish you would under- 
take a type study with one of your classes or one of your grades. I have 
in my office a type study of “ The Development of the Constitution,” and 
if you have not already read it I shall be glad to lend you a copy. 

As a history teacher you have a splendid opportunity to work out some- 
thing which will have the stamp of originality and of your own mind. If 
the work of some one half year was carefully planned for a period of, say 
two weeks, you can in a few years, find that your plans are much more 
helpful than the old textbook type of lesson. I commend your lesson of 
today. 


I am including two letters on Reading to show how the principal may 
refer to mimeographed bulletins he has issued and to books on method 
which he has recently read. The plan includes careful preparation on his 
part before visiting the classrooms. 

In reading we find need for creating an audience situation. One typical 
error in method is the one which calls the children to the front of the room 
to read something already familiar to all. 
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Copies of all these letters are sent to the teachers at the close of the 
day. I frequently have stencils made of these letters in order that discussion 
may be intelligently directed at the teachers’ meeting which follows each 
study of a subject. 


Here follow the letters on reading and also two letters each on English 
and spelling. 


Reading No. I—Method: The teacher called upon the children in ir- 
regular order and each child came to the front and read two or three 
paragraphs. When the child encountered a difficult word, the teacher 
prompted the child. No comment was made by the class or by the teacher 
on the contents of the lesson. 

Suggestions: I suggest that you read my bulletin on the teaching of read- 
ing; also bulletin on the motivation of reading. 

The children in the class were quiet while the reading was going on 
Different individuals were reading further over in their book, but there 
was no motive for a clear distinct reading except to you. I shall be glad 
to talk about creating an audience, and I believe that for at least a part 
of each reading lesson there should be an audience or that at least a part 
of the class should be an audience in every reading lesson. 


Reading No. II—Method: The children came to the front and read. 
Each child read two or three short paragraphs or one long paragraph. 
During the time of the class each child read twice. The selection was 
from the story of “ Pandora’s Box.” 

Suggestions: Here again we are confronted with the question of how to 
adapt the reading lesson to the child who reads. This lesson was well 
within the reading ability of the average child of your class, but there were 
some children who read haltingly because the vocabulary of the story was 
beyond them. I think that we should provide different material for these 
children or we should work this material over with them to such an extent 
that they can read it fluently. —The former plan seems to me to be best. 

I wish to commend your plan of having the children come to the front 
to read and your plan of selecting the children whom you wish to do the 
reading. There was absolutely no confusion at any time, and each child knew 
when his turn had come. I have just completed reading Mr. Klapper’s 
book called, Teaching Children to Read, and I find in chapter 9 some 
splendid suggestions, particularly on pages 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
and 135. On page 141 I find some splendid suggestions under topic 
headed, Suggestions for Procedure in Oral Reading, and on pages 143-5, 
How to Judge Oral Reading. The whole chapter, in fact, is fine and if 
you have not read it recently, a review of this chapter would help you. 
I wish to commend the very good order of your class during the recitation. 


English No. I—Method: The class period was taken up with hearing 
the letters read. The children had as their subject, My First Day in 
School. After reading the letter, the teacher would inquire if they thought 
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that was a good letter and would get criticism from the class on the con- 
tents of the letter. 


Suggestions: I suggest that during your English period you have your 
class write some real letters and send them to their friends. The children 
may have the privilege of not letting others read the letters, but may come 
to you for corrections before putting the letters in the postoffice and those 
who do not care to come to you may send their letters without corrections. 
Many of the children would not care to have their letters read except by 
the one the letter was intended for. Your criticism of the letters was 
based on what you heard and so were the criticisms of the class, but most 
of the errors were probably in the form or the punctuation. How do you 
find out what they are? 


English No. II—Method: After a development lesson of adverbs the 
teacher was having the children pick out the adverbs from selected passages 
that were printed in the text. The teacher called on volunteers and each 
time the correct answer was given she had the child state why the word 
was an adverb. 


Suggestions: These sentences are too complicated for the children to 
handle at present. Your method of calling on the volunteers who know 
is all right when go per cent of the class are volunteers. When a child 
who volunteers gives the wrong answer, take time to have him learn why 
his answer is incorrect. 


Spelling I—Method: The method used was similar to one outlined by 
me at my demonstration lesson. The method provides for testing the 
ability of each child to spell a word before he studies the word. The close 
of the period was used to work the words into sentences. 


Suggestions: I am of the opinion that where we have a spelling book for 
all of the children we may give out the words for the lesson and then instead 
of writing them on the blackboard we may tell the children to look in the 
spelling book, mark the words that they have missed, and then study from 
the spelling book. This would leave the teacher free to help some of 
the weaker children while they are studying. I think that a little oral 
work in sentence building should precede the written work in sentence 
building. 

I commend your spelling period in that it is a period during which the 
children spend their time studying words. So frequently the spelling period 
is a period for just silent, undirected study. 


Spelling II—Method: Two rows of children sent to the blackboard to 
write words as dictated by the teacher; children seated ; teacher passed on 
each child’s work and with the help of the children who had remained 
seated made all corrections. The remainder of the children were sent to 
the board to write while the children who had first gone to the board 
studied the words they had missed. 
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Assignment for the next day made by pronouncing words in unison and 
using them in a sentence. 

Suggestions: Is the blackboard work a part of your daily exercise? | 
suggest that the children who are at their seats be writing at the same time 
the children at the board are writing. 

I suggest that when a correction is made of a child’s work at the board, 
he make that correction at once on paper. 

Do you keep a record of the work of the individual and the class? | 
suggest that the ability of each to spell be less openly presented to the 
other children. This would mean an elimination of the blackboard work. 
I should like to discuss this with you. 


It is possible by tactful direction to influence teachers to study their 
problems. I am of the opinion that the teacher should do her additional 
professional reading, because she sees her need for it. The second and 
third years that my teachers work with me find fewer suggestions coming 
from me and more questions coming from them. They ask me where to 
go for help. The group meetings lead to questions of content, subject- 
matter, and the course of study, as well as to questions of method. The 
meetings are organized and the chairman usually. makes special assignments 
for further report. Last year this led to the complete revision of the course 
of study for the elementary work. In all of these studies I lead because 
I expect the teachers to /ead their children. Neither children nor teachers 
are cattle to be driven. This leadership costs much. It means many weary 
hours of reading and careful preparation, but it pays. The teachers who 
fear projects are lacking in knowledge and afraid to face the hours of special 
effort necessary to acquire it. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the carefully planned visits to class- 
rooms where entire recitations are studied will be most helpful if, while 
in the room, the principal: (1) Expresses confidence in the teacher’s plans 
and purposes; (2) gives constructive suggestions; (3) leaves written sum- 
maries with teachers; (4) suggests experiments or general changes in 
method; and (5) suggests devices for saving time and effort. 

As follow-up devices after the visit the principal may: (1) Hold de- 
tailed conferences with individual teachers; (2) hold group conferences by 
subjects or grades; (3) write bulletins of suggestions to teachers; (4) sug- 
gest special references in books and periodicals; (5) provide bibliographies 
on special problems ; (6) teach demonstration lessons; (7) send the teacher 
to visit other classrooms; and (8) reclassify pupils and reorganize classes 
when necessary. 
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THE RATING OF TEMPORARY TEACHERS AFTER A 
SINGLE SUPERVISORY VISIT * 


ROSE A. CARRIGAN, PRINCIPAL OF SHURTLEFF SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A statement of the problem—lIn a certain large city of over seven hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants there are employed in the public-school system 
more than three thousand five hundred permanently appointed teachers. 
Changes in conditions of the school population and the teacher service 
bring about the annual appointment of at least from fifty to eighty new 
teachers. A large majority of these appointees are drawn from an eligible 
list of teachers who, before permanent appointment, are employed by the 
city temporarily as substitute teachers or teachers of overflow classes. It 
is obvious that the judicious selection for permanent appointment of the 
ablest among these is a matter of grave importance as it is a major factor 
in determining the growing efficiency of the entire corps. An annual re- 
rating of all who are on the eligible list determines absolutely the order of 
permanent appointments during the ensuing year. It will readily be seen 
that the factors which determine what credits a candidate shall receive 
for position on the merit list warrant the most careful consideration. The 
credits for service are derived from two sources—namely, marks assigned 
by principals of schools in which the candidates teach and marks given by 
the visiting supervisors. The principal of the school records monthly 
ratings, and monthly ratings are also given by the supervisors who are 
Assistant Directors in the Department of Practice and Training. These 
last are usually five in number. 

The Assistant Directors visit in turn all the candidates in whatever grade 
from the first to the twelfth they may happen to be. Most of the candi- 
dates are graduates of the City Normal School; all the men and a few 
of the women are graduates of a college as well. Each Director remains 
with the teacher from three quarters of an hour to an hour and is required 
to pass judgment upon any lesson which is on the daily program at the 
time of the visit. The final estimate is always made known to the candi- 
date though this is often delayed until after a conference which is arranged 
by appointment whenever constructive help seems desirable and welcome. 
Teachers who wish to grow educationally always welcome this constructive 
criticism as also do those who are merely ambitious for a high place on the 
merit list. Four candidates are visited daily by each supervisor whenever 
the distances make this number of supervisory visits possible. The substi- 
tute teacher is rated at every visit except when unusual conditions prevail. 
These ratings are all factors in the annual re-rating mentioned above. 

The present study suggested itself to one of the former Assistant Di- 
rectors as a means of obtaining a consensus of opinion from judicious sources 
regarding the qualities which should receive credits and the proper appor- 
tionment of these credits to the respective qualities chosen on the basis of 





1 Printed in the Journal of Educational Method 2: 48-55; October, 1922. 
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a total of 1000 points. The resultant score card is offered as suggestive 
for a common basis for marking which may be used by principals and 
other members of the supervisory staff who wish to estimate observed 
teaching. 


Method of investigation—An explanatory sheet and a score card on which 
estimates of the qualities thereon mentioned were omitted (see below, fac- 
simile including the estimates determined by the present study) were sub- 
mitted to a class in supervision at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
at the summer session of 1919. The class, taught by Dr. James Fleming 
Hosic, was composed chiefly of supervisors and principals of schools who 
came from various sections of the country. ‘The merits of the items named 
on the card in its first draft were open to discussion by this group. Sug- 
gestions for omissions or additions were encouraged. A few recommenda- 
tions for minor changes, almost negligible in their character and number, 
were made. ‘These were introduced in a recast of the score card which 
is shown below and was again submitted to the same class for evaluation 
of the separate qualities. It was also submitted to five other classes in 
supervision in the same college. ‘The personnel of these classes was made 
up of principals, supervisors, and teachers who recorded in the final sheet, 
home addresses scattered throughout the United States in city, town, and 
rural districts from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian 
line to the Gulf of Mexico. Each person was given the sheets to carry 
away in order that the rating might be the result of careful and deliberate 
thought. Many of the blanks were retained three weeks before they were 
returned. Presumably, the values entered against each quality were the 
result of more or less mature deliberation. The following is a copy of 
the explanatory sheet which was sent out with the score card: 


A special problem in supervision—Problem: In a large city system, to 
rate at a single visit the work of a temporary teacher who is a candidate 
for permanent appointment from an eligible list which is newly graded 
each year, and from which appointments are made in exact order of the 
occurrence of the names thereon printed. 

Conditions: 1. ‘These candidates for permanent appointment are visited, 
while in temporary positions, by five general supervisors whose ratings, 
with monthly estimates from the principal of the school, are the sole factors 
in an annual re-rating. It is probable that the supervisors’ ratings are 
weighted in the cumulative final estimate. 

2. Candidates are visited by each of the five supervisors about twice in 
the school year. 

3. The period of a supervisor’s visit varies in length from three quarters 
of an hour to an hour. 

4. Some of the candidates are responsible for a year’s work in one class; 
others have successive short-term assignments in several different sections 
of the city. The grades in which the teaching is done vary from I through 
VIII, although a few assignments are made above grade VIII. 
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5. The supervisor visits in a day four candidates who are often located 
at considerable distances from each other, an immediate conference being 
for this reason impossible. 

6. Individual conferences with the supervisor are conducted at the 
central office by appointment after the close of the afternoon session. 

7. No supervisor compares judgment with any other supervisor who 
rates the candidates, as it seems just and desirable to take precautions against 
influences which might cause a duplication of the same judgment. 

8. Each supervisor tries to give an unbiased estimate of work actually 
seen, and so discourages discussion of the candidate with the principal of 
the school or teachers who are in the same building. 

9. The candidates here under consideration are substitutes, or special 
assistants who have graduated from the City Normal School and have 
been certificated to teach in the city but who are not yet permanently 
appointed there. A few who have secured permanent appointments in 
neighboring cities or towns, but who wish to maintain their positions on the 
merit list of their own city, upon request, receive supervisory visits, on the 
same basis as the others. 

10. Candidates are required to keep on the desk at all times, for the 
inspection of supervisors or principal, a daily plan of work, written in 
sufficient detail to indicate unmistakably the main topics they intend to 
treat in each lesson. A complete plan for the entire day must be written 
before the opening of the morning session if full credit is desired. 

The score card follows. The estimates given below are the median 
judgments of the supervisors who participated in the study. Slight adjust- 
ments were made to keep the final total at 1000 points. 


SCORE CARD 
No. of points. 
"Se DOG RIMUNE OF WUCRRNOIDs k6oicdsiceeicccceesevacsas ie acon we 
A. Was the atmosphere of the room conducive to learning? .... 4110 
1. Were the hygienic conditions, so far as they were 
within the control of the teacher, at their best, 
e. g. ventilation, seating of pupils, cleanliness 


Oe NE aot as cece pers ae eae hee ose cs 30 
2. Was the room neat and orderly?................. 20 
3. Were there attempts to beautify it in any simple 

NINE WEE io okne vide cctacdasestanucces 15 


4. Were there visible evidences of proper incentives 
to study, such as display of best work, graphs 
of achievement, appropriate rewards for effort, 
material to supply voluntary work to quick 


MER. SONNE sg un sche digo a a a ors sp bia tke alk ocala 25 
5. Were the necessary mechanical tools in good con- 
dition and ready at hand for quick distribution? 20 
B. Were there evidences present of sufficient preparation 
eee er eT er ee cn, we 
1. Had she put in writing a clear-cut definite plan 
Set & EOFS WEIR so ciccvsccses Cab eweds oehewee 25 


16 
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2. Did her written plan for the day indicate in proper 
proportion work which aimed at automatic re- 
action to a stimulus and work which aimed at 
the development of reflective thinking?........ 

3. Did her accumulated written plans evidence in 
any degree mastery of subject matter and wis- 


ne, I ON oa ogo Sela aeeaeaie Heme 
4. Did her book of plans indicate reasonable class 
he DOMNOUES gu as cnunseiepeedecuse er eae ne Ks 


5. Had she provided or caused the children to pro- 
vide such material for the day’s work as would 


be likely to arouse enthusiasm in the learning?.. 

ee a I a icleaacrckcns eliecol wih Waive’ AS be eat at we wa at ta 
A. Was the subject matter, so far as it was under the con- 
trol of the teacher, worthwhile?.................. 

B. Was the specific aim apparent, definite, and of sufficient 
EE aa ce sua pea Rue va nanenke hee neues 

Cy. WE Cie GOR RUISRNIOR: BOON S «ic 6.05 hhiiveedwcdvcssincs 
D. Was all the time profitably employed, thus indicating 
that the teacher had a proper sense of values?...... 

E. Did the proportion of individual response in the class 
prove that the teaching was successful?............ 


F. Was the work wholly coéperative or merely a guessing 
game in which the children tried to find out what 


G. Was there a checking up of results?................ 

H. Was there suggested any vital connection with a future 
CEE. Sc licntvisnctnosesnne sacar ar ket eeawn ns 

AB 2 OS aR Ing eee ar rs 2 amen re 


A. Did the child have a conscious objective in mind at the 
B. Was the task set within the power of the individuals 
C. Was there a satisfactory proportion of individual 
children who, throughout the entire period, were ab- 
sorbingly interested in the work and making effort? 


D. Did each child experience the satisfaction of a measure 


ise SEE BO DE 6 oo keno eine ook nek dea e Che ieevne wees 


The following table indicates on the basis of 1000 points, the 
points which ought to be equivalent to the descriptive estimates 


the left, in the judgment of those making the returns. 


Descriptive Estimates 


SUPETIOT oc cccccces bineieen ns 950 to 1000 
DEE i vaveceandanvseeden 900 to 950 
WON NE on ccc sessnccseas 850 to 900 
CE snédcnctceadstweapens 750 to 850 
Fairly good ......... bOeres 700 to 750 
PE Scnewane daaw nwa 650 to 700 
ita weeieaatiale 600 to 650 
Unsatisfactory ....... «+2+2- §00 to 600 
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A defense of the score card in answer to some objections—Agreement 
with the following theses will, the writer believes, iron out many of the 
objections which might be raised. 

1. No quality can be given credit which is not revealed to a visitor at 
a single visit. This dismisses as impossible of observation such qualities as 
health conditions of the teacher, personal characteristics of disposition, 
coéperativeness in the school, moral efficiency, moral influence on the chil- 
dren, and all other qualities which remain invisible to the visiting super- 
visor. 

2. The habit of faithful preparation for each day’s work is essential for 
a teacher, especially at the beginning of her career. Experience has shown 
that there is need of a driving force within to ensure this habitual prepara- 
tion of the day’s work from the start. A requirement of visible evidence 
of such preparation is a safeguard which protects both teacher and children. 
The form of the written lesson plan need not be dictated. 

3. It sometimes happens that a teacher is working along towards effec- 
tiveness in teaching, but has not yet arrived, that is, the pupil reaction may 
not yet be so superlatively good as is indicated by qualities mentioned in 
the score card under III. Undoubtedly, such a teacher should have credit 
for efforts rightly directed. An experienced supervisor can readily detect 
such efforts in the qualities indicated on the score card under II. 

4. Discipline may be omitted from the score card since it becomes a 
negligible quantity when the child is absorbingly interested in his work. 
This matter of absorbing interest appears in III C. 

5. It is probable that the initiative of the child need not be mentioned 
on a score card which contains a place for absorbing interest; initiative 
is likely to be an outgrowth of such interest. 


Recommendations—It is the belief of the writer that the score card 
resulting from this study must be tested out before it can merit the con- 
fidence of the profession. To prove its value it should be used in many 
places in connection with the work of teachers of known ability. If, when 
tried on the work of an eminently successful teacher, it scores her low, un- 
doubtedly it is lacking in some essential characteristics and should be revised 
through a wholly new study. Modifications brought about by renewed 
study of the investigation type will, in all probability, be necessary before 
a fairly satisfactory score card can be evolved. This work should begin at 
once. 

If the present study has accomplished no more than to point emphatically 
to the need for principals and supervisors to unite on some standards by 
which teaching can be judged in definite situations, it will not have been 
attempted in vain. 


ee 


Editor’s Note: Complete data, showing frequencies of judgments in the returns, quantity 
ranges, and the like, were submitted by Miss Carrigan. Considerations of space, however 
made it nccessary to eliminate all figures save the summaries as expressed by the median values 
indicated on the score card itself. 





HE USE OF STANDARD TESTS 

enables the principal to substitute mea- 
surable and standardized results for personal 
opinion, and provides him with a series of 
clear and incontestable records of the achieve- 
ment of the pupils and teachers in his school. 
So important is this new method in education 
that a principal can no longer be considered 
prepared for his work unless he is familiar 
with the use of the standard tests and measures 
and with simple statistical procedures.— 
Elwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His 
School, p. 485-86. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY * 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY BY 
MEANS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


ALBION U. JENKINS, PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL NO. 2, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


INCE BY EFFICIENCY we mean the power to achieve, to ac- 
S complish, to do, then efficiency in management and instruction will 

imply the getting of results in keeping with the expenditure of time, 
money, and energy. Before we can know whether every part of the school 
machinery in any particular school or school system is giving an educa- 
tional account of itself, it will be necessary that certain definite accepted 
standards of achievement be set up, so that we can compare our own achieve- 
ments with those that have been accepted as satisfactory. A measure of 
efficiency will indicate the degree to which results have approached or 
exceeded these established standards of achievement. 

From this point of view the measurement of teaching efficiency will be 
possible to the extent that units of measure and standards of achievement 
for the various school activities have been established. The teacher can- 
not be certain of the soundness of her methods of work, unless there is 
some measure of the results of her instruction, which will indicate whether 
sufficient progress has been made from month to month, term to term, and 
grade to grade. 

There have always been attempts to measure the formal results of 
teaching. Among those used, the chief means have been opinion and the 
old-fashioned written examination. Standardized tests are rapidly super- 
seding or at least supplementing these inaccurate, unreliable measures of 
efficiency. Such tests are now available in citizenship, drawing, language, 
composition, speling, handwriting, foreign languages, history, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, intelligence, mathematics, music, physical training, 
reading, science, and vocational subjects. 

Achievement tests inadequate as a measure of teaching efficiency—Stand- 
ard achievement tests and scales have been used a number of years in the 
public schools with great success. It hes been estimated that more than 
two millions of these tests were given to pupils during the year in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, history, and geography. Their usefulness in 
improving the efficiency of teaching is now generally accepted in leading 
school systems throughout the country, and progressive teachers and super- 
visors are everywhere using them to supplement the regular school pro- 
cedure. The time has come when the efficiency of teaching and the progress 
of children in school subjects can be more clearly stated in terms of stand- 
ardized tests than in any other way. They offer standards of attainment 
in school subjects for the several grades, based upon the performance of 





1The reader is advised to supplement this chapter by referring to recent texts by Kelley, 
Courtis, McCall, Dickson, Trabue and cs 1929 Yearbook. 
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a large number of children to whom the tests have been given, with which 
the relative performance of any pupil or grade can be compared. 

‘Table | shows the improvement in efficiency that may come as the result 
of standardized testing. “The Monroe Standardized Silent Reading ‘Tests, 
Revised, Forms 1 and 2, were used. 


Tasie l—Median scores in rate and comprehension showing improvement in silent 
reading from Nowember 14, 1021, to January 17, 1922, in third, fourth, and 
fifth grades 

















Gcat Standard Scores | November 14, 1921 January 17, 1922 
rade ice saneibenad sili . 
Rate Comp. | Rate Comp. Rate Comp. 

ee 142 9.8 107 6.1 135 9 
142 9.8 85 3.8 98 6 
4A 122 7.3 90 an 118 8 
4A 122 Te 78 2.6 105 7 
4B. 122 | 63 1.6 99 ae 
3A' 82 3.8 82 3.5 
3B' 82 3.8 73 as 
3B'. 82 3.8 68 3 























* Not tested November 14. 


The results of November 14 show that the average 5A grade pupil 
reads silently with less than fourth-grade ability, while the 5B grade and 
the fourth grades compare none too favorably with the standards for the 
third grade. 

These scores proved very unsatisfactory and led the principal and the 
teachers of this school, a school with an Italian population in the most 
congested part of the city, to put ferth considerable effort to correct these 
conditions. Upon analysis it was found that the problem in these classes 
was one of increasing both rate and comprehension in reading. Special 
effort was then put forward to correct the defects that had become apparent. 
The limits of this paper will not permit full presentation of the work 
done in this direction. Suffice it to say that the work in silent reading 
was more carefully motivated, daily drills for increasing rate were given, 
and emphasis was placed upon thought-getting. The causes of slow rate 
such as over-emphasis on oral reading, belief that slow reading is good 
reading, and the failure of teachers to recognize the fact that rate of read- 
ing is important, were carefully discussed by teachers and principal. 

It is interesting to note that the test destroyed the smug complacency 
of the teachers based upon opinion only that the silent reading in this 
school was very good. After four years of careful work in silent reading, 
it was discovered that plans, discussion, and time spent, had after all failed 
to produce satisfactory results. But once the fact became known that 
results were not what they should be, and standards of achievement became 
available, teachers rapidly increased their efficiency, as is shown by the 
splendid record of January 17, 1922, two months later. What effect un- 
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familiarity with the plan and the failure of pupils to understand directions 
may have had in the first test is of course unknown. 

A careful study of the scores will show that Grade 5B failed to make 
as much progress as the other grades. Most of the grades made excellent 
relative progress, and there was no reason apparently why the 5B grade 
should not have done as well. ‘The teacher is a strong, energetic, intelli- 
gent young woman, capable of doing high-grade work, yet she failed to 
make any startling improvement with this particular class. ‘his is a con- 
dition that frequently faces principals and teachers. In accounting for 
the failure of this class to make adequate progress, the principal and teacher 
and other interested teachers, after a careful examination of the cumulative 
record cards, came to the conclusion that this class was below the average 
mentally. “This however was only an opinion and counted for but little 
in scientific education. 

It is at this point that the weakness of the standardized achievement 
tests as a measure of teaching efficiency becomes apparent. One cannot 
account definitely for poor results, and it becomes necessary to guess at 
the causes. ‘Vo judge the teacher of this class on the basis of achievement 
alone would have been an injustice. The results indicate how much the 
individual pupils accomplished in this test, but they do not indicate how 
much each child should have accomplished. ‘The standard of achievement 
is a grade standard, representing the achievement of the average pupil of 
thousands of children in the same grade. No one knows how much each 
child should have accomplished, and it is evident that this capacity cannot 
be measured by the achievement test. 

A more complete study of this 58 grade will be presented in Part III 
of this paper. 

Intelligence tests fundamental in any scheme of measurement—While in- 
telligence tests have not been used so widely and as group tests have not 
been in use so long as the achievement tests, their importance as a measure 
of the capacities of pupils for learning is rapidly gaining ground. ‘The 
scores of an achievement test may show that one class is inferior to 
another class, but it is no longer good practice to assume that the instruc- 
tion has been inferior. An intelligence test may show that the children 
in such a class are low in capacity to learn and consequently should not be 
expected to make so much progress as the pupils of the superior class. It 
is now generally conceded that a pupil may succeed in school work because 
of either high intelligence or superior teaching; or that he may fail because 
of either low intelligence or inferior teaching. Strict accountability for 
the success or failure of the work in a class or a school is possible only when 
the capacities of pupils for school subjects are known. 

A teacher of any class may be regarded as efficient only when provision 
has been made for all the pupils in her class to work up to the maximum 
of their capacity. Supervisors are apt to underrate the difficulties involved 
in putting this principle into practice. The teacher has been trying to vary 
the assignments so as to meet the needs of children of different capacities to 
learn, but the realization of what it means for a teacher to assign all the 
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lessons in all the subjects with this aim in mind probably never occurs to 
the supervisor unfamiliar with the results of an intelligence test. 

Before the teacher can be expected to maintain her work at the highest 
possible efficiency, it remains for the administrator to classify her pupils 
more carefully. What has been done in this direction has been largely 
of an arbitrary nature, based mainly on achievement scores or age. The 
sins that have been committed by classifying pupils on such a basis will 
never be known. A superintendent in a large city discovered recently 
that a number of schools were promoting to high-schools classes whose 
average mental age was but twelve years. In the same classes were pupils 
whose mental age was as low as eight years, six months. Assuming that 
fourteen years or fourteen years and six months is an average age of pupils 
for promotion to high school, it may be seen how little chance hundreds 
of these pupils had of succeeding in their high-school studies and also 
what a problem the teachers had in trying to teach algebra and foreign 
languages to pupils not able mentally to do the work of the early grammar 
grades. Mental measurements, wherever made, are revealing similar con- 
ditions. The classification of pupils can be carried out intelligently only 
when the mental ages and capacities of pupils for the various school sub- 
jects are known. 

Something has been done, particularly in the cities, to reduce the teacher’s 
burden by eliminating the incapable from the regular classes and placing 
them in special classes under teachers with special training for the work. 
But even from this standpoint, the surface of the problem has been barely 
scratched. Dr. Corson reports that in Newark, New Jersey, there are 
477 pupils enrolled in the Binet centers and special classes, but that there 
are 500 mentally deficient boys and girls still in regular classes who are 
candidates for these classes. In addition to these there are 516 congenital 
illiterates, pupils who are repeaters in the primary grades and absolute 
failures in the grammar grades. These are children who seem unable to 
cope successfully with academic subjects and finally drop out with practically 
nothing to show for their years of school attendance. Commenting on 
these pupils, Dr. Corson says: “‘ Many of these are pupils in grades below 
the fourth, who cannot be taught to read and spell, and others have so 
little power that they are seriously handicapped. They must be taught each 
day what they were taught the day before.” 

Here is but one instance of the conditions which exist in school systems 
the country over. With classes clogged by a large number of pupils who 
are deficient, backward, or slow because of poor inheritance, illness, irregu- 
lar attendance, and the like, how can we expect maximum efficiency from 
the classroom teacher? 

Dr. Bliss, of Montclair, New Jersey, has supplied a graph, Figure 1, 
showing the teaching load in a certain class before provision has been made 
for the exceptionally bright children and the abnormally slow. The pupils 
in this class were measured by the Pressey group test. Doubtful cases were 
checked by use of Binet and Stanford Revision individual tests. The 
results show that there are five, if not eleven pupils, who belong in special 
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classes, children with I. Q.’s below 80 being rated as very inferior. In 
addition there are three superior pupils with I. Q.’s of 110 to 119 who 
ought to be given an opportunity for rapid advancement. 


Figure I—The teaching load in a class of 42 pupils before provision was made 
for the exceptionally bright and the abnormally slow. 
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Testing 132 kindergarten pupils with the Stanford Revision intelligence 
test, Dr. Bliss found them divided into groups as shown in Table II. 
Figures such as these present a strong argument for the measurement of 
intelligence and the careful grouping of pupils based on the results of the 
tests. 


TaBLe IIl—z}2 kindergarten pupils grouped on the basis of their 
intelligence quotients 











Number of pupils x. 3. Rating Per cent 
14 Below 80 Very inferior 10.6 
23 80- 89 Inferior 17.4 
59 90-109 Average 44.6 
22 110-119 Superior 16.6 
14 120-140 Very superior 10.6 





In measuring the intelligence of large numbers of children the group 
tests, such as Haggerty, National, or Otis, should be given first. ‘Those 
pupils who are classified by the group test as very bright or very slow, 
and those for whom the classification is at variance with the teacher’s esti- 
mate, should be checked with an individual test, such as Binet or the Ter- 
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man Stanford Revision of Binet. Dr. Bliss finds that the teacher will agree 
with the test in about fifty per cent of all cases. 

In Montclair, intelligence tests have been used very widely. Of 482 
pupils tested recently, 40 were promoted to a higher grade, 17 were de- 
moted, 17 were assigned to special classes, and for 13 pupils schedules were 
adapted to their needs. A few comments, taken from one of Dr. Bliss’ 
reports, will be interesting. 

“Twenty pupils of high intelligence quotients were assigned to a special 
class in English. This class will try to accomplish the seventh and eighth 
grade English this year.” 

“Six pupils were allowed to drop geography and take eighth-grade En- 
glish.” 

““A boy in the seventh grade was failing in all his work. Physical age, 
II years 10 months. Mental age, 13 years 5 months. I. Q., 113. It 
was found that his home conditions had been completely changed. His 
father was dead and he had been separated from his mother and placed 
in a home.” 

“A girl in the sixth grade, aged 11 years 2 months, tested 13 years 6 
months, I. Q., 128. She was sent to the Junior High School and was get- 
ting high marks at the second report.” 

“A boy in the sixth grade was estimated inferior by the teacher and 
mother. Physical age, 11 years 1 month; mental age, 12 years 9 months; 
I. Q., 115. He was not interested in school; called it ‘ grindy.’ The 
teacher remarked, ‘If he has that intelligence, it’s my business to make 
him use it.’ In a month she reported that she had given him a responsible 
task in a special day’s program and he had made good. She had won his 
interest. The mother is yet to be convinced.” 

As we study these results carefully we cannot help but conclude that 
a measurement of teaching efficiency will involve not only the use of 
achievement tests to test knowledge and skill but also intelligence tests to 
arrive at some idea of the child’s ability to do the work of the school as 
now organized. At present achievement standards are for the grade only; 
there are no standards for pupils younger or older than the grade average. 
A very bright pupil can make the grade average without exerting himself, 
while a slow pupil, who has worked diligently, may be regarded as a fail- 
ure because he has failed to reach the grade standard. It is evident that 
this is unfair to both pupils. 

To accept the results of any intelligence test as a final measure of in- 
telligence would be a dangerous practice and would not give children an 
opportunity to grow and advance. Many tests of intelligence should be 
given; seldom, if ever, should we rely on the results of a single test. Our 
man-made measures may be at fault after all. Results found through the 
use of tests should be carefully checked in practice the following term or 
year; it is worse than folly to go ahead and do things and not know 
whether we are right or wrong. 

The joint use of intelligence and achievement tests as a measure of teach- 
ing efficiency—Until quite recently there has been but little definite rela- 
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tion between the intelligence and achievement tests and scales. The school 
product of cities and States has been surveyed through the use of achieve- 
ment tests alone, and within the last year or two the intelligence of the 
pupils of whole cities has been measured without any consideration of the 
achievements of the pupils tested. The results of intelligence testing have 
been used mainly for the purpose of classifying the pupils into groups— 
slow, average, bright, and the like, thus indicating the rate at which pupils 
might be expected to progress through school. The results of achievement 
tests have been used to evaluate the school product in terms of definite 
standards, thus determining somewhat roughly the efficiency of pupils and 
teachers. 

The absence of any relation between the two types of tests has been 
recognized and efforts are now being made by scientific workers in educa- 
tion to interpret achievement scores in terms of mental age, thereby get- 
ting another result which has been called the achievement age. The 
achievement ages are found by giving any achievement test to a group of 
pupil's sufficiently large whose mental ages are known. The median score 
of say the twelve-year-olds is the achievement age of pupils with a mental 
age of twelve years. The value of the achievement age is shown in the 
following illustration. A pupil 13'% years old in the fifth grade in a silent 
reading test may read at a rate of 148 words per minute, which would ordi- 
narily be considered satisfactory, the median being 148. But in connection 
with a test in which the achievement ages are given, we find that 148 is 
the achievement score of a pupil 11 years old. A 13'%-year-old pupil 
should read at a rate of 174 words per minute. This pupil has therefore 
apparently not worked up to his capacity. An intelligence test however 
shows that this pupil’s mental age is only 11 years, I. Q. 82. He is there- 
fore achieving as much as he should. 

When we have measured a pupil in respect to his achievement in a school 
subject and his capacity for that subject, the quotient of achievement di- 
vided by capacity is an important measure of accomplishment. This 
achievement quotient is an index of his efficiency. If a pupil with a capac- 
ity of 80 makes a score of 80 in arithmetic, the result is very different 
from a score of 80 by a capacity of 110. In the first place the achieve- 
ment quotient is 100, in the second it is only 73. The first pupil is working 
at full capacity, the second at but 73 per cent of his normal ability. If 
the standard median in such a test is 80, it is apparent that there is no 
standard of achievement for a pupil with a capacity of 110. The pupil 
of capacity 110 should be required to do enough more than the average to 
bring his score up to 110, so that his A. Q. (achievement quotient) would 
also be at least 100. On this basis when pupils’ capacities for different 
subjects are known, every pupil will be required to maintain his A. Q.’s at 
or near 100. Unfortunately it is not a simple matter to arrive at achieve- 
ment ages and achievement quotients; we must therefore depend upon the 
tables that have been prepared by those who have tried to correlate the two 
kinds of tests. 

It is possible to use to advantage the results of any intelligence test and 
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any well-standardized achievement test. By arranging the standard mental 
ages and the standard achievement scores according to grades a graph may 
be drawn showing roughly the achievement ages of any pupil. For example, 
Angelina Delvecchio is a normal girl in fifth grade, 11 years of age, mental 
age 11 years, I. Q. 100, who entered public school in 1B grade, left in 2B, 
attended a parochial school where Italian and religion are emphasized, 
returned in 4A, and is now a member of a very slow class, whose median 
mental age is 8 years 8 months, or 2 years below standard. Her work in 
reading, writing, spelling, and composition is decidedly superior, reaching 
8th grade ability in comprehension and spelling. Her general ability in 
arithmetic is normal as shown by Monroe’s General Survey in Arithmetic, 
yet her work is of only third and fourth-grade ability as is shown by the 
Courtis Tests in Fundamentals. This is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the more difficult work in fundamentals was not emphasized because 
of the low mentality of the class. Secondly, the course of study no longer 
requires emphasis in the fifth grade on examples as difficult as those which 
make up the Courtis tests. The low scores in States and cities may be 
accounted for in the same way. The girl is temperamentally a good 
student. 

Such a record card for every pupil in the school would be of great value. 
At a glance the pupil’s standing in all subjects may be known. By com- 
parison with the year of the pupil’s mental age, one can see whether the 
pupil is working at full capacity. Furthermore, one can state roughly the 
pupil’s achievement age in any subject. In reading it is about 13 years 
6 months; in writing, 13 years 6 months; in spelling, 14 years; and so on. 
With special instruction in arithmetic for a few weeks, this girl could 
probably skip a year. Her I. Q., however, if correct, would indicate that 
she is in about the right grade for her age. Several mental tests, par- 
ticularly an individual test, might show a much higher I. Q. By arranging 
the achievement ages for each pupil horizontally a summary record sheet for 
a whole class may be easily prepared. 

One of the best tests now available in which the intelligence and achieve- 
ment scores of pupils have been closely correlated is the Illinois Examina- 
tion. This Examination, Form II, was used to discover the difficulties 
involved in teaching the 5B grade mentioned in Part I. The examination 


was given to 41 pupils on the 26th of January, 1922, with results as shown 
in Table III. 


Tasie IlI—Class record of 5B grade showing mental ages and intelligence quo- 


tients; also achievement ages and achievement quotients in arithmetic and 
silent reading 





























| Mental — Arith, A. A, | Siten Reading A.A. | LO Arith. |Silent Reading. A.Q. 
| Yrs. | Mos al Yrs. | Mos. | Ave. \comp | Rate A.Q. | Aver. |Comp.| Rate 
Median. gs | 3s | 9 7-9| 8-0| 7-6| 74| 117 100 | 89 
Standard.| 10 | 8 10 11 |11-2 w 10-10 99 | 102 | 105 | 108 | 102 
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Table III is to be interpreted as follows: The average mental age of 
the class is 8 years 8 months, as compared with the standard age for a fifth- 
grade class of 10 years 8 months. The average arithmetic achievement age 
of the class is 9 years 6 months, as compared with the standard of 10 years 
11 months. The average I. Q. of the class is 74, while the standard is 99. 
The median A. Q. of the class in arithmetic is 117 as compared with the 
standard A. Q. of 102. The median achievement quotient in compre- 
hension is 100 as compared with standard A. Q. of 108. All other figures 
are to be compared in similar manner. 

The range in physical age for this class is 9 to 14 years, with a median 
age of 11 years 6 months. When the median physical age is compared 
with the median mental age of 8 years 8 months, it shows under what 
difficulties the teacher has been struggling. The median intelligence 
quotient of 74 also shows the inferior mentality of this class. Yet the 
achievement quotients of 117, 94, 100, and 89 compare favorably with the 
standards of 102, 105, 108, and 102. 

Grouping these pupils according to their mental ages the composition of 
the class is as follows: 

No. Pupils a. &, 


PORE 4... G waw pe nde ewaien ae ente 7 Below 60 
DEE Sony acweda td deawenwenpewenes 14 60-74 
Re rey earn eee eee 10 75-84 
SEE kncsens eee keane e mec sarees 10 85-114 


In order to reduce the teaching load, the class has now been reclassified 
and 13 with the lowest ratings have been assigned to an opportunity class 
where they will be given every advantage to gain the next grade. This 
however is probably impossible, as the mental ages of most of these pupils 
are the ages of pupils of a strong third-grade class. A number of them 
will later be placed in special classes which are maintained for those men- 
jally deficient. Those rated as feeble-minded have been given the indi- 
vidual Stanford Revision test without any change in classification. 

Achievement quotients are valuable measures of teaching efficiency. A 
quotient of less than 100 indicates less than average efficiency. A quotient 
greater than 100 indicates superior efficiency. In the distribution shown in 
Table IV the median score in reading indicates average teaching efficiency ; 
in arithmetic, superior teaching efficiency. 


TaBLe 1V—Distribution of 5B pupils on basis of achievement quotients 





| Number of pupils 
Quality of pupil achievement 





Reading Arithmetic 








Very superior, 165 and above.............. -- 2 
— See — 4 
Superior, ho ee ee ee were. 5 15 
Average, I osidw os sens Manors 28 20 
Poor, eee ee 8 nee 
Failure, Se Mites kkhenvens snaked i -_ 
NT sin elece ecm each cence | — “ 
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A study of this class has been presented to show the necessity for making 
use of mental ages in interpreting measures of achievement. A rating of 
a teacher on the basis of the achievement scores given in ‘lable I would be 
unjust. It is only through the joint use of intelligence and achievement 
tests that the true success of the teacher can be estimated. A reliable measure 
of teaching efficiency in any school system means a similar study of the 
work of every teacher. 

Summary—1. A measure of efficiency is a measure of results achieved. 

2. Achievement results alone are not a safe measure of the efficiency of 
a teacher, a school, or a pupil. 

3. The mental ages of pupils are valuable for purposes of classification. 

4. Mental ages are of further value in estimating the efficiency of teach- 
ing by indicating the capacities of pupils to do the work of the school. 

5. If pupils are to be kept working at the maximum of their capacity 
to learn, provision must be made for the conversion of achievement scores 
into achievement ages. 

6. Achievement quotients, or A. Q.’s are indices of teaching efficiency. 
A. Q.’s above 100 indicate superior efficiency, those below 100, less than 
average efficiency. 

7. Scientific education requires that A. Q.’s be recorded year by year 
for each pupil in all subjects. 





ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENTS AS AN AID IN 
DIAGNOSIS’ 
RENA C. STEBBINS, CITY NORMAL SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


In connection with the City Normal School, we have an elementary 
school of about nine hundred children. These pupils are taught by skilful 
“critic” teachers, aided by normal school students who obtain their prac- 
tice in teaching in our grade school. The inexperience of the student teach- 
ers is, we believe, more than offset by the superior ability of the “ critic” 
teachers and by the close supervision of all student teaching by the “ theory ” 
instructors. So the children in our school are probably better taught than 
is the average child. 

Need of educational tests—On the other hand, the pressure for time, the 
prominence given to special subjects, the importance attached to the “ de- 
velopment ” of subjects, the large number of visitors, all tend to increase 
the amount of informational and inspirational teaching, and to decrease the 
amount of drill in fundamental skills of education. There is a danger that 
the teacher in the City Normal Elementary School is giving her pupils an 
education that is extensive, but not intensive. 

Any teaching that neglects training in fundamental skills of education is 
weak. To be sure that our pupils are making normal progress in acquiring 
these skills, we have made constant use of educational tests. Only by com- 





*See the recent discussions of this topic as found in such books as Kelly’s Jnterpretation 
of Educational Measurements, World Book Company, 1927, p. 22-25.—Editor, 1929 Yearbook. 
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paring the attainments of our children in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling, with some concrete standard or norm, can we be sure that we are 
giving them the necessary tools for acquiring more knowledge. Moreover, 
to measure the teacher’s efficiency in securing results in these skill subjects, 
educational tests to us are indispensable. 

Unfairness of educational tests—When the examiner has finished giving 
a battery of educational tests, he has two groups of data to offer to the 
principal—first, a record of our grade norms in comparison with standard 
norms, showing what grades have central tendencies above, equal to, or 
below standard; second, individual scores for each pupil. And as the ex- 
aminer gives this record to the principal, he is struck with the unfairness 
of it all—its unfairness to the teacher, because the records show only how 
her grade compares in measurable educational abilities with other grades 
in the country, without taking into account the pupil; material with which 
she worked; its unfairness to the pupil, because it gives to those above the 
norm a high rank ana praise, and to those below the norm a sense of failure 
and blame, without taking into account the native capacity or intelligence 
of these children. 

Those interested in educational testing have long realized that the valu- 
able and fair testing program will be one in which the results of educa- 
tional tests are compared not alone with the norm, but with the results of 
mental tests of these same children, in which we measure both teacher and 
pupil not merely by what the child has learned, but by what he has learned 
in relation to what he is capable of learning. In April, 1921, the City Nor- 
mal School began its study to find some method of combining intelligence 
and educational test results so as to measure fairly both its teachers and its 
pupils. This need for a fair combination has long been felt. The method 
has been the chief difficulty. Several different lines of approach to the 
problem have been taken in various parts of the country. In Rochester we 
have chosen the method which follows because of its simplicity, its fairness, 
and its possibilities for interpretation. 

The field of our experiment—Because of other testing projects in the 
first three grades, we limited our work to grades four through seven. Each 
year of work in our school is divided in two, and promotions are half 
yearly. The first half year in each grade is designated by B, the second 
half by A. Not only are there B and A grades for each year, but in every 
grade there are two parallel classes, one composed of brighter children, one 
of slower children, classified on the basis of teachers’ judgment. Thus 
there are in the fourth grade: 


4B,—First half of Fourth Grade, brighter pupils 
4B,—First half of Fourth Grade, slower pupils 
4A,—Second half of Fourth Grade, brighter pupils 
4A,—Second half of Fourth Grade, slower pupils 


In the four grades studied, there were in all sixteen classes, taught by 
fourteen well-trained teachers. 
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Selection and administration of tests—Since the purpose of our study 
was to find a wider and fairer use of educational test results, rather than to 
find valuable new tests, we chose only well-known, widely-used tests, whose 
value had already been clearly demonstrated. We also chose tests only in 
fundamental skill subjects, since in our school the danger of under-teaching 
lies here. The tests chosen were: 


Mental 
National Intelligence Test, Scales A and B, Form 1 
Educational 
Reading—Thorndike-McCall 
Woody Addition Scale A 
Arithmetic processes—Woody Subtraction Scale B 
Woody Multiplication Scale A 
Woody Division Scale A 
Problems—Buckingham Problem Scale 
Spelling—Ayres (in lists) 
Monroe Timed-Sentence Spelling Test 


The group mental tests were given by Miss Leila Martin, Director of 
the Child Study Bureau of Rochester, under uniform and excellent condi- 
tions. The educational tests were all given by one trained examiner under 
uniform testing conditions, and all corrections, tabulations, and statistical 
work were done either by this examiner or under her personal supervision. 
Because of this great care in the administration of the tests, we feel that 
mechanical error has been reduced to a minimum, and that conditions war- 
rant a close comparison between grades. 

The scores—When the tests were given, we had scores in two groups of 
intelligence tests and in seven educational tests for each child. The typical 
record for each child follows: 


A. J.—Age 10 years 3 months 


Score 
National Intelligence Test—Scale A................ 94 
National Intelligence Test—Scale B................ 98 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test................... 46 
Woody Addition Scale A... .....cccccccccccccccces 28 
Woody Subtraction Scale A.............ccccecccees 23 
Woody Multiplication Scale A..............--0000- 27 
EE Ts coc vhe eben awadhewes Abed 24 
Buckingham Problem Scale... .........:ccececccess 6.46 
i oi he a iritad Die nae Seep wie ews 77 
Monroe Timed-Sentence Spelling Test.............. 42 


One glance at this record makes the difficulty apparent. When these 
scores are given to the teacher, they are valuable only in so far as she may 
compare them with scores of other children in her grade. This comparison 
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she had already made, however, long before we gave the tests. A more 
concrete comparison she cannot make. If these scores should ever be given 
to a parent, he would get almost no information from them, except the 
judgment that he, who used to be “ good in reading,” has a child who 
“stands 46.” Even the examiner himself cannot interpret or compare re- 
sults based upon such varying criteria without further work. Clearly, be- 
fore we can study the relation of the child’s educational achievement to his 
mental capacity, we must reduce these unrelated scores to some comparable 
unit. 

The method of composite scores and the method of composite ranks seem 
to yield results less capable of interpretation to the average teacher and 
parent than the method of the educational age. 

Mental and educational ages—In the field of intelligence tests, all efforts 
to substitute scores, percentiles, intelligence indices, and the like, for Binet’s 
and Terman’s contributions of the mental age (M. A.) and the intelligence 
quotient (I. Q.) have failed. The layman understands M. A. and he 
wishes the results of the intelligence test stated in terms which he can com- 
prehend. In the field of educational measures, if we could give both the 
teacher and parent in the case of the child mentioned above, instead of a 
group of scores, a statement like this, “ The child reads as well as the aver- 
age child of 11 years 6 months; in addition he does as well as the average 
child of 11 years 10 months; in subtraction, 11 years 6 months; in multi- 
plication, 12 years; in division, 11 years 10 months; in problems, 12 years; 
in list spelling, 12 years 4 months,” we would make test results immeasur- 
ably more valuable to teacher, pupil, and parent. This is what we have 
attempted to do with the scores obtained in our study. 

The transforming of National intelligence scores into mental ages was 
simple. Using the age norms given by the National Research Council, we 
interpolated for months, forming an age-score table as follows: 


TasLe I—Provisional Age Standards, National Intelligence Test—Scale A—Form I 





Yrs. Mos. | Score; Yrs. Mos. | Score} Yrs. Mos.| Score} Yrs. Mos.| Score 





8 0 65 9 0 78 10 0 91 11 0 103 

8 1 66.1 9 1 79.1) 10 1 92 11 1 103.8 
8 2 67.2 9 2 80.2] 10 2 93 il 2 104.6 
8 3 68.3 9 3 81.3 | 10. 3 94 il 3 105.5 



































From these tables we read the mental ages which correspond to the scores 
on Scales A and B, and averaged them to find the child’s mental age. 
While no one experienced in the inaccuracies of group testing at its best 
would care to state that this is the child’s true mental age, at least it is the 
mental age which corresponds to his scores obtained on group tests given 
under the best possible conditions. 

17 
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Our next task was to transform educational scores into what we have 
called an educational age. If we say that a child has a mental age of twelve 
years when he does as well on a mental test as the average child of that age, 
then we may say that a child has an “ educational age” of twelve years 
when he does as well on educational tests as the average child of that age. 
It is clear that, in order to transpose scores into educational ages, the same 
method of standardization is necessary that is used in finding age norms for 
mental tests. Large unselected groups of children at each age, taken re- 
gardless of the grade in which they are located, should be given the test, 
and age standards found from the median or mean performance of these 
children. This has been done in the case of the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scales. In a clear discussion of scale construction Dr. McCall * points 
out how he procured the educational age norms for his ten reading scales. 
The examiner, by using the table of reading age standard sent with the 
manual of directions, can find directly and accurately the “ reading age’”’ for 
each child. This has been done with all our reading scores. 

Method of deriving educational ages—For the other tests in our study, 
only grade norms were furnished by the test originators. Our problem was 
to find some method by which we could use these grade norms given with 
the tests to find educational ages. We realize that the method we have 
used has its defects, that it is at best only a makeshift, that it is as accurate 
as it could now be made, and until test constructors furnish us with age 
norms, it is the best method for interpreting scores that we have yet found. 

Let us take for an example the Buckingham Problem Scale. Dr. Buck- 
ingham has found the following grade medians for the end of the term, 
based on large numbers of pupils tested: 


End of Score 
3B 3.66 
3A 3-84 
4B 4.36 


4A 4.74 


It is generally accepted by educators, and the 1918 school census reports 
support the facts, that the standard median ages for the above grades are: 


End of Age 

3B 9 years 

3A 9 years 6 months 
4B 10 years 

4A 10 years 6 months 


We have said, since the median performance in the problem scale for 3B 
grade is 3.66, and since the median age for 3B grade is 9 years, we shall 


4 





*McCall, William A. ‘‘ Uniform Method of Scale Construction.’”” Teachers College Record 
22:31-51; January, 1921. 
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let 9 years be the “ problem age ” for all children making a score of 3.66 on 
the scale. Hence we derive the following table: 


Tasie Il.—Age Standards for Buckingham Problem Scale 


—— 









































Age Age Age 
Score Score Score 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. |. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
3.66 9 a 5.86 11 22 7.89 13 ar 
3.84 9 6 6.13 11 6 8.15 13 6 
4.36 10 ie 6.46 12 — 8.27 14 << 
4.74 10 6 6.61 12 6 8.56 14 6 














By interpolating for months, we found the complete table, and from this 
table we read our scores in terms of problem ages. This same method was 
used in finding age tables for each scale used. With the spelling scales, we 
were limited by the fact that the scales do not run continuously through the 
grades. In the Ayres’ list it was necessary to make a separate table for 
each column, using Ayres’ standard per cents for each grade. In Monroe’s 
timed-sentence test, we made a separate table for the test for grades 3 and 4, 
for grades § and 6, and for grades 7 and 8. 

When we had secured an educational age for each child in each subject 
tested, we wished to find the arithmetical mean of these ages to procure an 
average educational age. There were, however, four tests in arithmetic 
processes and two in spelling, as against one test in reading and one in prob- 
lems. We wished our mean to give equal value to skills in each subject. 
It was necessary, therefore, to weight the reading age by four as a multi- 
plier, the Woody ages by one, the problem age by four, and the spelling 
ages by two each, in order to equalize their value. This was done in every 
case except in the two spelling ages. Although we considered spelling 
ability as important as the other abilities, we felt that our spelling ages 
were not reliable enough to warrant equal weighting with the others, and 


we decided to weight each spelling age by one only, thus giving only half 
value to spelling. 


TaBLe 111—Chronological, Mental, and Educational Ages of Six 7A Pupils Selected 
for Showing Interpretative Value for the Child of the Several Measures 
Presented 








Pupil 
C.A 
M.A 
Read. 
Add 
Sub 
Mul 


Div. 
Prob 
S.Sp 
L.Sp 
Mean 
1.Q 
E.Q 
A.Q 





- -}13-8}11-2 |10-10)12—4) 13-3 | 13-2)13-11) 12-10) 10-10) 10-3)}12-0) 82) 88/108 
. .|12-8) 16-8 |13-11)11-8)12-7 |11-5)11-10)14~-11/13-9 |12-6)13-6]132/107| 80 
- -} 13-9) 13-11)12--8 | 15-1) 12-10) 13-5)13-5 {13-9 |14-10)14-2/13-6/101) 99) 97 
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Table 2 illustrates the record of the chronological, mental, and educa- 
tional ages which was made for each of the sixteen grades. A similar tabu- 
lation was made for the teacher of each grade for reference during promo- 
tion week, as summing up for her in an intelligible manner the results of 
the educational tests given to her pupils. Compared with the usual method 
of representing test results, we feel that this summary is far more valuable 
for diagnosis of individual differences than the usual “ scores in order” 
method. 

With our material now in terms of comparable units, we are able to 
combine the mental ages and educational ages in one measure, the Accom- 
plishment Quotient. The A. Q. is the ratio of a child’s educational age to 
his mental age; it is the summary of what a child accomplishes education- 
ally compared with what he is capable of accomplishing. In the case of a 
ten-year-old child who is twelve years mentally, but who does as well as 
the average eleven-year child in his work, his I. Q. is 12/10, or 120; his 
E. Q. is 11/10, or 110; but his A. Q. is 11/12, or 92. His I. Q. of 120 
shows him to be of superior intelligence. His E. Q. of 110 shows that he 
is doing better work than the average for his age, but it does not show that 
he is doing as well as he is capable of doing. His A. Q. tells the whole 
truth—he is accomplishing only 92 per cent as much as he would normally 
be expected to accomplish, considering his intelligence. We believe that 
his Accomplishment Quotient is the fairest and most valuable measure now 
known of the efficiency both of the pupil and of the teacher. 

The Accomplishment Quotient and the teacher—From the point of view 
of the teacher, the A. Q. is the only quotient which takes into account the 
material with which she is working: (1) For the teacher of slow pupils, 
the A. Q. interprets fairly the results of her work in relation to the capaci- 
ties of the children. Her low educational scores may appear high when we 
compare attainment with native capacity. 

(2) For the teacher of bright pupils, the A. Q. interprets the educa- 
tional results fairly. Her high scores may not be as high as they should be, 
when compared with the native ability of the children whom she teaches. 

(3) For every teacher and every supervisor who is supplied with the 
A. Q.’s at the beginning of the term, this measure is a protection against 
injustice. If the class has not been properly taught for two or three years, 
the A. Q. reveals to the teacher and to the supervisors the handicap under 
which the new teacher is working. If the class has been unusually well 
taught for two or three years, the A. Q. reveals the fact and prevents the 
new teacher from resting too complacently upon the past laurels of the class. 


TABLE 1V—Median results of eight tests in the 642 grade expressed as per cent of 
room and results of the same tests expressed in terms of median 
accomplishment quotients 
City Normal School, Rochester, New York, Grade 6A-2 
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TaBLE V—Results of eight educational tests in sixteen grades in the City Normal 
School, expressed first in terms of mean per cent of standard; secondly 
in terms of mean accomplishment quotients for each grade 
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An illustration from one grade (6A,) will illustrate the unfairness of 
the “score” method of showing results and the fairness of our proposed 
Quotient method. If we represent the grade medians in each test as per 
cents of standard scores (see Table 4), the teacher of this grade faces dis- 
couraging results. In every test her grade is below the norm. In only 
three tests is her grade above 95 per cent of the norm. The teacher and 
the principal realize that the 6A, grade is a slow grade, but the record does 


Fic. I—Results of eight educational tests given to a 6A-2 grade in the City Normal 
School, Rochester, N. Y., expressed first in terms of mean per cent of test norms; 
secondly in terms of median Accomplishment Quotients. 





not acknowledge that fact. If, however, we represent these results not as 
per cents of norms, but in terms of median accomplishment quotients in 
each test (i. e., the median of the educational ages in each test divided by 
the median mental age), notice how this grade shifts (see Figure 1). In 
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every test this grade is doing as well as or better than might be expected 
from its mentality. This teacher should not be discouraged but encouraged 
by the excellent progress her children are making in skill subjects in the 
light of their mentality. . 

The facts of a grade are consistent for the entire school. Table V shows 
the average results of the eight educational tests in each grade, expressed 
first in terms of mean per cent of grade norms; secondly, in terms of the 
mean accomplishment quotients. Figures 2 shows these results graphically. 
In every case the duller section of the grade presents a discouraging show- 
ing as to educational test results alone. All but one of the brighter sections 
are above standard in the tests. But when we take into consideration the 
mentality of these grades, and represent the results in terms of average 
accomplishment quotients, as shown by the upper line in Figure 2, we find 
that the teachers who seemingly are doing the best work are those in charge 
of the slower groups. Two dull sections are achieving over 125 per cent 
of what might be expected from them. The 4A, and the 5B, grades, the 
two grades whose medians were lowest in the school, are accomplishing 121 


Fic. [l—Results of eight educational tests given to 359 pupils in sixteen grades in 
the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y., expressed first in terms of mean per cent 
of test norms; secondly in terms of mean Accomplishment Quotients. 





per cent and 127 per cent, which is more than might be expected from their 
mental ability. This is the true measure of a grade’s achievement—not 
how much can it score, but how much can it achieve in relation to its 
ability? 
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Interesting facts revealed by Figure 2 are that the lower grades in our 
school seem to be more efficiently taught in these skill subjects than the 
upper grades, and that all grades in the school are accomplishing as much— 
if not more than might normally be expected from their mental abilities. 


TaBLE VI—Median I. Q., E. Q., and A. Q. for All Grades in Rank Order 











Rank 1.Q. E.Q. A.Q. 
1 7B,-103 4B,-107 5B,-127 
2 7A,-101 6A,-105 4B.-126 
3 6A,- 98 7B,-103 4A,-122 
4 5B,- 97 5B,-102 4A,-121 
5 4B,- 96 4A,-102 5B,-114 
6 6B,— 94 7A,-101 4B,-113 
7 S5A,-— 94 5A;-101 6A,-111 
8 6B.-— 93 6B,-100 7B,-109 
9 5A,- 90 S5A2—- 95 6A,-109 
10 4A,- 85 6B,- 94 7Aq-108 
11 7A:— 84 5B.- 92 5A:-108 
12 7B,- 84 7A;- 90 6B,-107 
13 6A,- 81 7B.- 89 5A,-107 
14 4A,- 74 6A;- 89 6B,-102 
15 4B.- 72 4A,— 89 7A,-100 
16 5B,- 69 4B,- 89 7B,-100 














Table 6 represents a summary of the median I. Q.’s, E. Q.’s, and A. Q.’s 
of the sixteen grades in order of their rank. The brightest grades tend to 
have the highest educational age, but they tend, after all, to be laggards, for 
it is the duller grades that have relatively superior performance. It is this 
information yielded by the accomplishment quotients that makes the stand- 
ard testing in our school this past year a real and fair measure of the 
teachers’ work in these subjects tested. For the first time teachers and 
pupils in dull grades have received the credit due to them. For the first 
time the actual efficiency of the brighter grades can be compared with that 
of the slower grades. Principals, supervisors, and teachers find satisfaction 
in such results. 

While this year our Accomplishment Quotients are not an entirely just 
measure of the teacher’s efficiency in these eight phases, since they do not 
take into account with what quotients the grade came to her, they are val- 
uable in revealing the results of one year under her teaching, and in another 
year, we feel, a similar record will show very fairly the teaching efficiency 
of every teacher in these skill subjects. 

We have confined this paper to a discussion of accomplishment quotients 
in their relation to the teacher. It does not lie within the scope of this 
article to discuss the equally valuable use made of our data—namely, the 
individual diagnosis of pupil efficiency on the basis of A. Q.’s, and the re- 
classification of our pupils on the basis of our combination of educational 
and mental tests. Here, we feel, the A. Q. has been equally valuable and 
fair. 
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In conclusion, then, may we state our faith? We believe (1) that stand- 
ard test results alone are not a fair measure of a teacher’s efficiency in the 
subjects tested; (2) that a fair measure must consider the results of her 
teaching in relation to the mentality of the pupils; and (3) that the Ac- 
complishment Quotient is the fairest measure of the teacher’s and pupil’s 
efficiency in the subjects tested, because it exacts from every pupil and every 
teacher results in proportion to the native capacity of the pupils. 






































CHAPTER III 
FOLLOWING UP THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AS A BASIS FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


CORA CAMPBELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE BANCROFT SCHOOL, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FEW YEARS AGO all of the elementary schools of Kansas City 
A were organized along traditional lines. Classes were promoted as 
wholes from grade to grade, little or no effort being made to secure 
homogeneous groups. On the contrary, each teacher was given her share of 
“undesirable ” pupils. No teacher was willing to have a room full of slow 
pupils, because each teacher felt that she was expected to bring her class 
up to standard in every respect. “ Besides,” she said, using the old argu- 
ments, “ the bright children are an inspiration to the dull ones; slow chil- 
dren gain great benefit from association with children who can think more 
quickly, and talk more interestingly than themselves.” The teacher looked 
upon her brighter pupils as the pace-setters for the class, and labored long 
and faithfully to speed up her slow ones, and brighten up her dull ones, 
so that her class might rank as high as the class of her fellow teacher. 

The exceptionally bright child’s right to special attention received no 
recognition. He would get along very well anyway, he would always make 
a creditable showing, why should the teacher worry about his progress? 
Occasionally, indeed, the teacher found a child of such active mind and 
body that she could not keep him busy; such a child she “ specially pro- 
moted ” to a higher class. This, however, frequently proved to be an un- 
satisfactory method of acceleration, because in the promotion, topics were 
“skipped ” which were necessary parts of the foundation for higher grade 
work. These special promotions, therefore, were not regarded with great 
favor and were not nearly so frequent as demotions. 

Gradually, the feeling grew in Kansas City, as elsewhere, that neither 
the very bright child nor the very slow child was being given a square 
deal. The bright child’s time was being wasted, he was bored or in mis- 
chief while waiting for slower children to comprehend points that he had 
grasped at once. Drill, repeated for the laggards, was deadly dull for 
him. Never did he have enough work to call forth his best effort, and bad 
habits of thinking and of working naturally resulted. 

The slow child, on the other hand, was hurried along, half compre- 
hending, until the work became too difficult for him even to attempt, then 
he became a failure and a repeater, or left school altogether. 

Attempts to remedy these evils resulted in reorganization of classes into 
more homogeneous groups. I shall describe the beginning made in one 
elementary school in Kansas City, the Bancroft. 
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It was not the desire of the faculty of this school suddenly to overturn 
the established organization of the school. Violent revolutions in school 
policy are apt to arouse so much suspicion and opposition that only disaster 
can result. It seemed wiser to proceed slowly and to be sure of each step 
than to attempt so much at one time that mistakes were inevitable and 
failure almost sure. Our readjustment, therefore, began at the bottom 
with the beginning pupils. 


Classification—On the first day of school in September, 1920, the first- 
grade children were divided into two groups. Group I consisted of children 
who had had a full year of kindergarten experience and who were con- 
sidered by the kindergarten teacher to be strong pupils. Group II was 
made up of all average or poor pupils who had attended kindergarten for 
a full year, and of all first-grade pupils entering Bancroft school for the 
first time. 

During the first two days of school, the kindergarten and first grade 
classes became so crowded that it was decided to form a third first grade 
group composed of (a) pupils who had attended kindergarten for half a 
year but were not yet six years old, and (b) the least mature children of 
Group II. No children are admitted to first grade under six unless a 
mental test shows their mental age to be six or more years. 

We had then in first grade these three groups: (1) A strong group of 
six-year-old children; (2) an average group of six-year-old children; and 
(3) a mixed group, most of whom were under six. 

During the first ten days, all of the children of Group III were individ- 
ually tested by the Terman revision of the Binet test. The testing was done 
by a kindergarten teacher who had made special preparation for the work, 
by study with Dr. Schwegler, of Kansas University, and with Dr. Dickson, 
of Berkeley, California. After the test, thirteen of the five-year-olds were 
returned to kindergarten for another half year. The other eleven, who were 
chronologically under six years, were considered mature enough to remain 
in first grade. 

Individual testing was continued with the other groups, and adjustments 
made as rapidly as wrong classifications were observed. By October, we 
had three fairly homogeneous groups of first-grade pupils: 


























Average Chron. Age | Average Mental Age 
Average I. Q. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. | Mos. 

Group I—43 pupils.......... 6 4% 7 3 144 
Group II—36 pupils......... 6 4 6 7 104 
Group III 

Tre 5 9 6 7 114+ 
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The distribution of I. Q. in these three groups was as follows: 


TABLE 1—Distribution of groups by percentages according to intelligence quotients 








Group Below 100 100 to 110 111 to 120 Abové 120 
Serres 2.3! 28.0 58.0 11.7 
ae 19.4 80.6 0.0 0:0 
eee 0.0 44.4 55,6 0.0 

Giieg cee 91.0 9.0 0.0 0.0 

















1 One pupil chronologically cight years old. 


With few exceptions, this grouping was kept during the first half of 
the school year, new pupils being tested as they entered, and placed in the 
classes where they seemed best to fit. The teacher of Group III was able 
to give individual help not only to her own slowest pupils, but to a number 
of backward children in Group II. 


Progress of the groups—It was not expected that the three groups would 
accomplish the same amount of work. No definite changes had been made 
in the content of the course of study for any group; but adjustments to the 
needs of the children were left largely to the three first-grade teachers. 
These teachers were fortunately alive to the situation, deeply interested, 
and anxious to codperate with each other, with the principal, and with the 
primary supervisor. 

From the first, it was thought that Group I would do more work than 
either of the other groups, because they were mentally mature for first 
grade, and all had a background of kindergarten experience. No pupil 
of this group failed during the year. All except those transferred to other 
schools were promoted in June, 1921, to second grade—a strong, self- 
reliant, enthusiastic class, a class that had, all year, kept the teacher busy 
keeping them busy. These pupils did more reading, both oral and silent, 
more writing, more drawing, more dramatizing, more hand-work than 
either of the other groups. They wrote letters to absent classmates; they 
followed written directions for study and hand-work, they made booklets 
of free cut-outs and stories which they wrote about their pictures. The 
quality of all this work was above the average for first grade. Their 
health was good; there was very little absence. Parents were constant 
visitors, interested and eager to codperate. 

Group II was a more irregular group. Some of the children had at- 
tended kindergarten in Kansas City or in other cities; but many of them 
were entering school for the first time, without kindergarten experience. 
All were six years of age or older. They were slightly inferior to Group I 
in mental ability; they were quite inferior in attitude toward school. 

This indifferent attitude was found also in the parents of these children; 
probably the parents’ lack of interest accounted for the children’s lack of 
response. Many of the children were frail, physically, and the attendance 
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was not as good as in Group I. Six pupils failed during the first half 
year. The teacher gave the following reasons for failure: 


One pupil, I1.Q. 99, irregular attendance 

One pupil, I. Q. 100, irregular attendance 

One pupil, 1.Q. 96, poor health: Adenoids and bad tonsils 
One pupil, 1. Q. 108, absence caused by illness 

One pupil, I. Q. 102, no English at home 

One pupil, I. Q. 101, lack of response, indifference 


All of these six repeated the first half-year’s work during the second 
semester, the remainder of the group completed first-grade work and were 
promoted in June to second grade. 

Group III contained two divisions: (a) Eleven children who had at- 
tended kindergarten only half a year and whose chronological ages ranged 
from 5 years 8 months to 5 years 11 months, but whose mental ages ranged 
from 6 years to 7 years 4 months, and (5) a slow group, all of whom 
needed special help and special care. The plan with Group III was to 
allow them to do all the work that they could do easily, but not to crowd 
them. Section (a) however, was so alert and eager that every one did a 
full year’s work with no apparent strain, and all were promoted in June 
to second grade. Of the slow section (b), five completed first grade, three 
left the city, two were absent much and hence completed only half a year’s 
work, one, who was chronologically 6 years 1 month old in September, 
but only 5 years 6 months mentally, failed all year. 

Thus, of the 102 tested in September, nine failed to do a full year’s 
work. Eight of these nine, however, did complete a half year’s work and 
were in June promoted to A class of first grade. Only one pupil failed 
both half-years; a child whose I. Q. is 90 and whose M. A. in Septem- 
ber, 1920, was 5 years 6 months, and who came from a very poor home. 
It must be admitted that this per cent of failure is very low for first 
grade. 


Attitude of teachers and parents—The teachers of these groups were and 
still continue to be enthusiastically in favor of grouping according to ability. 
The teacher in charge of the very slowest group exclaims, ‘“‘ Why, see the 
way Rose developed! I never could have interested her if she had been 
with the children of Group I.”’ Rose’s I. Q. is 84. 

The children are happier in such classes, because the work is suited to 
their ability ; the slow ones do not experience failure every day, their work 
is not compared with that of children who far excel them. The bright 
ones are happy, because they are busy, which they cannot be in a class of 
“ average” or slow pupils. 

Parents, we find, are satisfied if their children are happy and interested. 
Not one complaint was heard from parents in regard to this first-grade 
classification. 

The further progress of these groups during the first half of their second 
year, which is just completed, fully justified our classification. 
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Group I is still a happy, eager class, growing in civic spirit and in un- 
selfishness as they grow in knowledge. They are very busy and always 
interested, they read and reason as well as ordinary third-grade classes do. 

The youngest children, those of Group III (a) are mastering second- 
grade work with as much zeal as they showed last year. 

The slowest children are plodding along at their own pace and forming 
habits of steady work, even if it is slow work. 

We intend, therefore, to continue such classification, by individual tests 
given during the kindergarten year and the first part of the first grade, 
and by group tests given from time to time as the children progress through 
the grades. These test results, combined with other factors, such as health, 
attendance, school attitude, and the like, should furnish us data for the 
classification of each child, so that he may work with the group with which 
he can work best. 





USING THE RESULTS OF TESTING 


JESSICA MARSHALL, PRINCIPAL OF THE NEWTON SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


The combined use of intelligence and educational tests is of twofold 
benefit to principals: 

1. It has awakened us to the fact that the greatest problem in our work 
today is that of individual differences among the children of any school 
group. 

2. It provides us with a scientific means, from which the old hazard of 
opinion has been eliminated, for measuring the degree of success with which 
we are solving this problem by giving to every child the type of education 
best suited to his needs. 


Tests Applied to the Problem of Individual Differences 


In October, 1920, Newton School, Toledo, was selected by Dr. God- 
dard, of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, as one of the schools 
to be used in making a survey of public education in this State. 

The examiner sent by the Bureau gave the pupils four tests, a non-lan- 
guage intelligence test with a corresponding educational test, each arranged 
by Dr. Rudolph Pintner, of the Psychological Department of the Ohio 
State University, an Army Alpha, and a literacy test. The two tests pre- 
pared by Dr. Pintner were those upon which the success or failure of our 
work was to be estimated, the others being used as a basis of comparison. 
These tests were given to about six hundred children in the second to 
eighth grades, inclusive. 

The intelligence and educational tests are designed to show (1) the re- 
lation between each pupil’s intelligence, or his capacity to learn, and (2) 
his knowledge, or what has actually been learned. The tests also show the 
great overlapping of abilities and attainments in each group. There has 
been no effort to measure such qualities as perseverance, honesty, or desire 
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to codperate, which are also important factors in learning; “ but it is prob- 
able that the ability to form these desirable traits of character is itself 
largely dependent upon the degree of. intelligence and capacity to change 
with which a child is endowed.” On the other hand, educational tests 
when used alone merely establish a comparison with other pupils of the 
class, or with the grade norms. There is really no other fair way to meas- 
ure the work of a child than that of estimating his achievement in terms of 
his capacity to learn. 

According to the score on the intelligence test each child is classified as 
very bright, normal, backward, or dull, while according to the score on 
the educational test he is rated as very good, average, poor, or very 
poor. The comparison of the two scores then shows whether the pupil is 
doing as much, more, or less than is to be expected of a child of his men- 
tality. 

The findings in the Newton survey showed that in the case of 53 per cent 
of the pupils the mentality and attainment were very closely correlated, 
while 14 per cent were doing less and 33 per cent more than the average 
child of the same mental level. 

The most reassuring fact brought to light was that most of the failures 
were in the lower grades, the number constantly decreasing up to the 
eighth, where there was but one whose educational rank was below that 
of his intelligence. On the whole, the report was very satisfactory, but 
the present study of individual differences is establishing new standards of 
success, and our aim now is to study the abilities and characteristics of each 
pupil and adapt the work to his particular needs. 

Fortunately, teachers are no longer forced to be solely responsible for 
an estimate of what each child’s particular needs may be, for a large num- 
ber of standardized tests can be brought to their aid in determining this 
question. 

The tests used at Newton School showed that our greatest need was for 
regrouping. The regular division of classes showed a scattering of abilities 
ranging over eight years of school work if expressed in terms of grade 
norms, and over ten years in mentality if expressed in terms of mental age. 
Pupils of the same mental age were likewise found to be in widely scattered 
groups; for example, pupils testing nine years mentally being found in 
every grade beginning with the second up through the eighth. The chro- 
nological age of the mental nine-year-olds also varied from seven to fifteen. 

It was then seen that the results on the intelligence tests alone could not 
be used as a basis for regrouping, especially as one test will not always place 
them in the same class that another might. 

Regrouping in the upper grades—To get more light on the subject of 
regrouping, standardized tests in various subjects were next given. In this 
way we were able to diagnose more accurately the particular points of di- 
vergence. The tests given included those of Gray, Monroe, Ayres, Courtis, 
Van Wagenen, and Woody-McCall. These tests in specific subjects, like 
the intelligence tests, showed a very great scattering in ability among the 
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pupils of the same grade In addition they proved that it was very rare for 
any pupil to be altogether good or altogether poor in scholarship. Nearly 
every child had at least one subject in which he excelled and one in which 
he encountered difficulty. 

It was therefore determined that the groups should vary according to the 
subject and that the division should not be hard and fast, but so arranged 
that a pupil might at any time be changed from one class to another if his 
work showed sufficient improvement. This adjustment is virtually an ex- 
periment in remedial work, and is made possible by a modified use of the 
platoon system. ; 

A follow-up system is now being worked out to meet the needs of the 
new groups along the lines given below: (a) Development of special types 
of remedial work; (4) study of minimum essentials; (c) consideration of 
methods of measuring progress; and (d) study of the means of making 
more complete use of special talents. 

Types of remedial work—The goal of the remedial work is reached when 
the attainment of the child is brought up to a point commensurate with his 
ability. His present rating is given by the tests. 

A series of close case studies was started in order to make a better esti- 
mate of the improvement that might result if the instruction were more 
exactly fitted to the individual, and also to determine, if possible, the rate 
of advance that might be expected from a child of normal ability as com- 
pared to one whose rating was less than average. In working along this 
line it has been our good fortune to come under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam S$. Gray, of Chicago University, who has selected a few pupils from 
Newton School as subjects for special training in reading. 

Each pupil’s ability to read is measured by a series of tests until the cause 
of every difficulty has been disclosed. The outstanding defects are then 
classified and the corrective work directed along the most needed lines. 

One of the greatest contributions to scientific remedial work is the series 
of graded tests prepared by Dr. Gray, which can be given frequently, and 
the effectiveness of the instruction thus determined. 

All the methods that accomplished their purpose in the laboratory of case 
studies have been found to produce equally good results in the classroom. 
Our reading in general has been greatly improved by the use of Dr. Gray’s 
system of closer analysis of difficulties and subsequent concentration on 
points to be improved. 

In the case studies a marked correlation has been shown between grade 
of intelligence and rate of improvement, but there has been no uniformity 
in types of weakness among pupils of the same mentality, nor have we 
found any particular point beyond which it seems hopeless to try to advance 
with the pupils on the lower mental level. 

The findings have brought us to the conclusion that individual limita- 
tions, though largely matters of heredity, may be overcome to a great extent 
by improved methods of education so long as “ the potentialities of develop- 
ment are found to be so much greater than the actualities.”’ 
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Another type of remedial work is being prepared for the pupil who is 
doing excellent work in his grade but is falling short of the work to be 
expected from a child of his mentality. Case studies have shown that there 
are possibilities of great increases in attainment, particularly in the upper 
ranges. However, placing a young child with an older group destroys the 
social adjustment to such an extent that there is grave doubt as to the wis- 
dom of such an arrangement. An alternative when working with a bright 
group is to have mental development as an objective rather than the acqui- 
sition of facts. Assignments are given that provide “ stretching exercises ” 
in the power to select, evaluate, and organize, while many school projects 
are chosen because of the opportunity afforded for the development of the 
much-desired qualities of initiative and leadership. 

Minimum essentials—After the pupils have been regrouped in accordance 
with some specific need, the courses of study must be altered to meet the 
new requirements. The greatest difficulty arises from a lack of courage to 
cast out things that are not indispensable. As a basis for elimination an 
effort has been made to take out the various phases of the work which 
studies in relative difficulty have shown would require an undue amount of 
time on the program. Development of a good method of attack has often 
been found to take the place of much detailed work now in the course of 
study. Drill on only the simplest form of any type work required has also 
been a help in bringing retarded pupils up to grade without seriously weak- 
ening the foundation. 

A close study of many varieties of standardized tests gives an insight into 
the things considered essential in the learning process, and these essentials 
furnish in turn a scientific basis for the estimate of the value of subjects 
taught. 

One thing is obvious: it is useless to make a diagnostic study of indi- 
vidual needs and then make no differentiation in the curriculum. 

Methods of measuring progress—Both teachers and pupils are anxious to 
have some scientific method of measuring progress, for the age of opinion 
in education is past. 

Of course, the most satisfactory method is by giving those standardized 
tests which come in a series. Such tests have already been prepared for 
measuring spelling, reading, and fundamental processes in arithmetic, but 
their use for frequent testing by the average principal is out of the question 
because of the cost. 

As a substitute for the tests many teachers have prepared specific drills 
upon which the pupils can easily measure gain, such as that provided by the 
mastery of “ books’”’ of new words added to a child’s vocabulary, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Gray. These “ books ” are merely a series of cards upon each 
of which has been printed a new word with which some child in the class 
has difficulty. The cards are then flashed before the pupil, and when he is 
able to recognize every word the book is put away to be used later in review. 

Similar drills can be prepared in each subject. Any type of lessons can 
also be made into a series, provided that they are so arranged as to be 
graded on points that can be easily recognized by the children. 
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Giving these lessons at a stated time—as every Friday, every two weeks, 
or even once each month—makes them still more valuable as incentives. It 
is desirable that whenever possible standardized tests in specific subjects be 
given at the beginning and close of each school year. The joint intelligence 
and educational tests can be given profitably every two years. 

Progress on drills and tests can be represented objectively, and individual 
record and classroom charts have both been found very effective in stimu- 
lating the pupils to increased effort. 

Making use of the special talents—The constant overcrowding in the 
school curriculum has resulted in the overlooking of special aptitudes for 
much the same reason that the dull child has received more consideration 
than the bright child. That is, the attention has been fixed upon grade 
standards and not upon individual possibilities. In the rush of work the 
talents, even when discovered, have often been left to take care of them- 
selves. A study of the economic situation shows the inadvisability of this 
method, for success in life has been found to depend largely upon the pe- 
culiar fitness of a man for his calling. 

The use of tests has shown that nearly every child has genuine ability 
along some line, or, at the worst, finds some line less difficult than the 
others. Our problem, then, is to provide the environment in which talents 
will grow. The flexible system of grouping furnishes one means of meet- 
ing this need, for a child can be placed in a class which will require the 
stressing of the talent in order to hold his own. This arrangement is 
usually of particular benefit to the retarded child, for he is apt to be placed, 
for a part of the day at least, with pupils of his social age. One of the first 
responses obtained is that of an increase in happiness, which is essential to 
growth. The child also learns faster, because he is going at a rate suited 
to his ability, and this fact encourages him to greater effort. 

The bright child who can do things quickly can also be given tasks re- 
quiring all his energy, and habits of industry will be developed because he 
is allowed to work at his maximum speed. 

When regrouping is not possible, other means may be found to make use 
of the talents. Some responsibility for helping a slow student in the class 
helps in a child’s own development, and special assignments often serve to 
keep the bright child busy and interested. 

On the whole, new methods of discovery and encouragement of superior 
ability are much needed, for when sufficient stimulus is provided the upper 
limit in attainment is greatly extended even among pupils of elementary- 
school age, and nothing that gives promise of achievement should be 
neglected. 

Grouping in the first grade—The wide scattering in ability and attain- 
ment in the higher classes which was revealed by the tests raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it would be possible, by using improved methods of 
grouping when children first entered school, to avoid much of the confusion 
and overlapping that are found in our upper grades today. This need for 
re-classification is not a local one. Hoke, of Richmond, Virginia, in exam- 
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ining 743 children from a typical school, found that almost one half of all 
those tested were above or below normal mental age for the grade; while 
Garver, in a study made at the University of Pennsylvania, found that in 
any of the upper grades examined there existed a range in ability to do work 
according to the grade norm of six or seven grades. 

An experimental classification was made in the first grade, based on the 
standings on an intelligence test prepared for young children who cannot 
read or write. The test here used was the Pintner-Cunningham test, 
brought out under the auspices of Columbia University. 

The first result hoped for was to establish a rate of progress, each group 
being allowed to work at maximum speed. At the end of the first semester 
the best group had completed the first-grade course and was ready to start 
on the second year’s work at the beginning of February. The slowest 
group had taken eleven rhymes, but was doing nothing in writing or spell- 
ing and very little in number work. The intermediate divisions were at 
different points in the course, but both supervisors and teachers agreed that 
all except the slowest division were ahead of the mixed classes in the city. 

However, the most noticeable improvement was not in the greater 
ground covered, but that above the very slowest division every pupil was 
sure of every step of the work. The scattering in educational attainments 
in the upper grades ought, then, to be materially reduced if a satisfactory 
plan of grouping in the lower grades results in developing pupils who 
“know what they know.” 

This experiment seems to indicate that group intelligence tests can be 
relied upon for the trustworthy placing of individual pupils at the begin- 
ning of the school course, and when followed by diagnostically directed 
teaching may do much toward lessening the variations now found within 
all school groups. 


Tests Used in the Measurement of Teaching Efficiency 


The joint use of intelligence and educational tests furnishes the only 
standard of measuring efficiency in teaching which takes into account the 
individual differences among children. It places the emphasis on the prog- 
ress of the child being commensurate with his ability, not demanding a fixed 
standing for all the pupils of a grade. It also provides an application of 
the statistical method in measuring teaching success. 

An analysis of comparative scores indicates that these tests may be relied 
upon to show the success of the teaching from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual taught, and they can also be used to measure accurately the effective- 
ness of the educational system as a whole. But they cannot be used to 
measure justly the efficiency of an individual teacher, as the weaknesses 
brought to light are usually in the line of administrative procedure, or 
limitations of curricula and time schedules over which the teachers, and 
sometimes the principals, have no control. 

The results of the tests are more valuable when considered as diagnostic 
rather than as furnishing a means of measuring teaching success. They 
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also make a trustworthy basis for experimental investigation of the im- 
provement in the effectiveness of teaching due to controlled causes. 

One of the most practical uses of the joint tests, from the point of view 
of the head of an elementary school, is the help given in bringing his spe- 
cific educational problems clearly before the superintendent and supervisors. 
This is possible because the findings on the tests can be represented objec- 
tively and the standards used easily defined. The wide range in abilities 
can also be seen at a glance, and the differences may then be provided for 
by wider range in curricula, smaller classes, more individualization of in- 
struction, or any other readjustment which the superintendent may deem 
advisable. 

Summary—1. The joint use of intelligence and educational tests shows 
the range in ability and attainment of the various pupils and helps in deter- 
mining their individual needs. 

2. The tests are an aid in solving the administrative problems of classifi- 
cation and grouping. 

3. They show the significance of individual differences upon which reme- 
dial work and curriculum changes can be based. 

4. They furnish the best standard of measuring the success with which 


the educational system is providing for the fullest development of each 
individual. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS AS A BASIS FOR 
RECLASSIFICATION 


BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG, PRINCIPAL OF THE WILLIAM T. HARRIS SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


After being assigned as Supervisor of the William 7. Harris School on 
West Seventeenth Street, New York City, I felt the need of giving atten- 
tion to the “ educational misfits.’’ This led to a study of the entire problem 
of grading and classification. In fact, even before the larger problem was 
considered, studies of individual cases of “‘ misfits’? were made. 

A psychiatric worker, interested in the boys of our school, undertook this 
work in order to discover, if possible, the causes of backwardness and con- 
duct, irregularity in the school, and to help in suggesting ways of over- 
coming these difficulties. It consisted necessarily in as thorough a study as 
possible of “ misfits’ and the various elements in their separate problems. 
The work was begun by interviewing the boys referred to us and getting 
facts as-to their home conditions and their own ideas as to the cause of the 
difficulty. It was interesting to find how frank they were and how quickly 
they responded to straight talk, combined with friendliness and concentra- 
tion, on their problems. One colored boy who had been troublesome in 
school and on the street gave a clear account of gang organization and the 
reason why gangs existed. He became a member of the Terman Oppor- 
tunity Class and did splendidly. 
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Neighborhood conditions—A further survey of the neighborhood of the 
school showed the following: an environment that was poor as facilities 
for proper living or playing; small shops and cheap tenement houses inhab- 
ited by longshoremen and other unskilled laborers; several centers for the 
rendezvous of those who had little regard for law and order and much less 
for cooperation with such institutions as cared for the proper development 
of the boys of the neighborhood; parents who understood very little what 
the school was attempting for the welfare of their boys and who made life 
for their youngsters not always a bright one; a barren condition so far as 
socially helpful agencies was concerned. 

The school building is about eighty years old, with no school play- 
ground—only a basement and the most minute of yards—only one inade- 
quate shop, no assembly-room, and no gymnasium. 


Mental survey of school—Traditional methods of reclassifying the boys 
from kindergarten to 8B grade in order to make for better teaching and 
healthier adjustments of the individual boy were discarded as having not 
proved successful in Public School No. 11. Accordingly, it was decided to 
make a mental survey of the entire school, so as to determine the native 
capacity of each boy. 

The Department of Psychology at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was invited to survey the school. The Department of Ungraded 
Classes of New York City’s Department of Education also codperated in 
this work, with the thirteen graduate students of psychology working under 
the immediate supervision of their instructor, Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth. 
It should be mentioned in passing that each person had had technical in- 
struction in the task which he or she was set: to perform, the reliability of 
the results being thus assured. 

The original plan for the survey included the following: 

1. Group tests in each grade as indicated in Pintner’s Mental Survey 
because it gives norms of performance, and Public School No. 11 not being 
a typical school, we would see the abnormality ; 

2. Individual tests of a large alphabetical sampling of 8B’s to determine 
how much good high-school material there may be in 8B; 

3. Individual tests of a large number of problem cases; 

4. Measurement of the product of instruction: Reading for the under- 
standing of sentences—Thorndyke ; Spelling—Ayres ; Arithmetic—Woody- 
McCall—Mixed Fundamentals; Trabue—Language; and Thorndyke— 
Penmanship. 

5. Study of special disabilities as revealed by discrepancies between men- 
tal and educational tests; 

6. Sensory examination of a random selection; 

7. Motor tests. 

The following tasks were, however, accomplished: 

1. Group intelligence tests were made of all boys between grades 3A 
and 8B inclusive by means of Pintner’s tests. 
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2. Group intelligence tests were made in grades 1A to 2B inclusive by 
means of devices original with one of the graduate students assisting in the 
survey. 

3. Tests of spelling, arithmetic, language, and reading were made. 

4. Individual intelligence examinations were given to all boys in grades 
8B, with a view to determining the frequency of median high-school intelli- 
gence in the graduating class. 

5. Individual mental examinations were given to boys between the fourth 
and sixth grades who ranked at the top in group tests, for the purpose of 
selecting a Terman Class for the gifted children of the school. 

6. Individual mental examinations were given to boys falling lowest in 
the group tests, and selections were made for membership in the Ungraded 
Class. 

7. Partial case studies were made of some of the problem cases reported 
by teachers. 

Study of results of mental survey—A study of some of the results sub- 
mitted by Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth indicated the following: 

1. The distribution of I. Q.’s in our school gives a curve tending strongly 
towards subnormality. The school has not its normal share of the gifted 
children of the city, while it has less than average capacity for learning. 
The school has a great many boys who need vocational training and who 
can profit relatively little from following the present prescribed curriculum 
for eight years of their lives. The modal intelligence of the school lies be- 
tween 85 and 95 I. Q., whereas in the juvenile population chosen at ran- 
dom the modal intelligence lies between 95 and 108 I. Q. 

2. In each class a wide range of intellectual ability was found. In many 
of the classes the brightest boys were five or six years above the dullest in 
mental age. This was true despite the fact that the writer had already 
made a systematic effort to grade the school according to ability as well as 
can be done by separating the over-age pupils from those who are average 
or young for the grade. 

3. In the graduating or 8B classes a relatively small proportion of the 
boys gave promise in mental tests of being able to pursue high-school work 
successfully. 

4. Between grades 4A and 6A were found thirteen boys with I. Q.’s of 
120 or more. These were selected for a Terman class and several boys 
between 110 and 120 I. Q. were added to complete the register as required. 
The most intelligent of these boys stood as high as 146 I. Q. 

5. Several children who fell below 70 I. Q. were placed in the Ungraded 
Class by the Department of Ungraded Classes acting upon the evidence 
adduced. In a group of 743 boys it was found that only 143 were nor- 
mal—i. e., their mental age corresponded with their chronological age. Of 
the remainder, 428 were below normal and 172 were above normal. 

Reorganization of the school—Utilizing the findings of the Mental Sur- 
vey, the school was reorganized to give every boy in Public School No. 11 the 
opportunity to develop in harmony with his powers and capacities and 
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with the realization of the localized difficulties and diagnosed capabilities 
of the boys. 

The boys (3A-6B) of chronological ages ranging from 13 to 15 whose 
mental ages ranged from 8 to 15 were organized into five “ opportunity ” 
classes as follows: 








Chronological age Mental age a 
a ee shed anata ees atte 14-12 $-9.5 65-85 
ia wnahaw kuch oid'eteci ene eek ie koe 14-12 8-10 65-85 
ES iit oe aca ais bia oon eadie ates 14-12 9-11 65-85 
I ca wre asc inoy eta nta ant ats: bis ee 15-13 10-11.7 70-85 
SE SEE oc me Siva kul Mireie ads okuaear 9-11 11-15 112-146 











Other special classes organized as a result of the observation and con- 
clusions drawn from the mental survey were: (1) Class for anemic boys; 
(2) class for foreigners; and (3) classes for normal boys more homogene- 
ously classified. 

Every boy found himself in a class where he seemed to be able to do 
much better work, and the teacher seemed to have a class which she better 
understood and led in school activities. Bright, normal, and low mental 
type, all knew that work was expected of them; work that was rather hard, 
yet valuable and pleasant—a rather new experience for the smartest boys 
of the school as well as for the boy of low mentality. 


The organization of our classes showed gradual improvement in home- 
geneity. 











1918—I. Q. Range 1921—I. Q. Range | 1922—I. Q. Range 
SE .vawraéessvecanvenundue 115-60 147-85 145-107 
Serre er Te 115-85 111-71 118-91 
DE vce neadnes Konpers- see's wae Te 92-72 
OS er ree 133-78 145-80 142-98 
PE cas ee eesenees tieee nes 108-67 108-66 110-97 
8A-3 oor eee ee eee eee eeeee ooee sree 93-71 
SM ico da dase ooo he wee 128-64 110-77 139-100 
EE ccwnne cb ceeunsann ve 120-64 119-74 106-93 
BE po cicdakenemebnenssa er vee. 90-77 














Not only were intelligence-test results employed in the grouping of boys, 
but their physical and nervous condition as well as the chronological age 
were considered. The school was fortunate in having a psychiatrist. A 
certain amount of home visiting was done, and boys were referred to 
clinics (mental and medical) as well as to various welfare agencies. At no 
time did parents hinder us. In fact, they were enthusiastic codperators, 
knowing, as they soon learned, that we were closely linking school with 
the life of the boy and developing his capacity for leadership. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVIDUAL CASE 


THE INDIVIDUAL CASE—AN ADMINISTRATION 
PROBLEM 


CHARLES C. KRAUSKOPF, PRINCIPAL OF THE VICTOR F. LAWSON SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


N INSPECTING, examining, or administering a graded school, one 
of the first things to attract attention is the presence, in any group or 
grade, of pupils who do not fit, who are unable to take part fully in 

the work of the group. In the past these unfortunates were often slighted 
or ignored until increasingly rigid compulsory education laws revealed the 
large number of them who were leaving school with no adequate prepara- 
tion for life’s struggle. Of late years, however, these atypical pupils have 
been receiving much attention from investigators both in the schools and 
in the laboratories of schools of education. These investigators have treated 
these pupils as “ individual cases” and have attempted to diagnose and pre- 
scribe for them as individuals. In all this work, little or no attempt has 
been made to solve the difficulties of administration arising from the 
presence of these children in classes of normal pupils. 

It might be interesting to approach this problem from the side of school 
administration, to outline some of the difficulties encountered by the princi- 
pal in handling these pupils and to make a few practical suggestions. 

In spite of foolish criticism from within and without the profession, the 
graded school has been a marked success. Further, there always will be 
certain backward, slow, erratic, unstable, atypical, peculiar, unfortunate 
children who will not easily fit into any scheme for group work. Teach- 
ing a “ graded ” room is a group proposition. The teacher as leader secures 
the best results from the reaction of each individual on the group and the 
group on each individual. If at any time the teacher of such a room is 
compelled to stop the group work to give special assistance to one or more 
individuals, she ceases to teach, and the group either pauses in its work or 
proceeds without a leader while the teacher tutors or coaches the indi- 
vidual case. 

Enter, then, the “ individual case”’ as an administrative problem. 

This problem, in its statement one of the simplest, is, in its complete 
solution, one of the most difficult of any with which the administrator has 
to deal. To the principal of a graded school it is, first, a matter of reliev- 
ing the graded divisions of individuals who are misfits, and who, as such, 
interfere with and delay the regular group work of the classes; or, in other 
words, the task of the partial, temporary, or permanent exclusion from the 
regular rooms of the “ individual cases”; second, a matter of arranging 
instruction for these exlcuded pupils which will be more thorough and 
adequate than that which, on account of their handicap, they can get in the 
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regular group or grade. It is easy to imagine the beneficent effects on 
the graded room of the removal of these individual cases, but any plan is 
a failure that does not give the excluded pupils at least as much as they 
can secure in the regular room, and no plan is a complete success that 
cannot show that these special cases receive greater benefit than they did 
before. 

It might be well at this point to consider how this important problem 
has been received. The actual amount of progress made in its solution 
has been pitifully small. The interest displayed by the superintendents 
of school systems in the United States is almost negligible. At the last 
meeting of the Superintendents’ section of the National Education Associa- 
tion only one paper, that of Susan M. Dorsey, of Los Angeles, mentioned 
the subject, and that address made no analysis and suggested no solution. 
These superintendents, who are supposed to outline the policies of our 
school systems, are constantly crying for better trained teachers and better 
teaching. The attempts made to relieve and help the grade teacher have 
frequently taken the form of appointing: (a) Supervisors of special sub- 
jects, who are too often enthusiastic specialists, over-emphasizing subject 
matter without helping instruction; or (4) supervisors of grades, too many 
of whom are mere peddlers of methods and devices that tend to destroy the 
initiative and freedom of the teacher and thus deaden the work. But no 
matter how skilful these supervisors may be, they never can do more than 
increase the teacher’s knowledge and improve her skill as a teacher. In a 
consideration of “ individual cases” it is like trying to overcome friction 
due to sand in the bearings, by an increase of motive power. The engi- 
neer shorld remove the sand. The administrator is still confronted with 
the problem of making some additional classification which will relieve the 
regular classes of the “ individual cases” (who hamper group work), and 
which will also provide special accommodations and special teachers to care 
for these excluded pupils. 

In a way this neglect simplifies the first administrative steps necessary 
to approach the situation, i. e., the selection of those pupils who are to be 
excluded from the regular classes. We are at the beginning of the work 
and the first attack will naturally be with the most obvious cases. These 
are easily selected. Like “ mavericks” in a well-kept herd, they are easily 
detected even by the uninitiated. To the earnest teacher, busy with her 
group problems, they bear the same relation to the rest of the class that 
a sore thumb has to a busy hand, and frequently their presence produces 
much the same condition as the offending digit. The normal order of the 
class work is thrown into confusion, and delay and irritation result. Ignor- 
ing the irritation, it is easy with these obvious cases to set an arbitrary 
mark where the delay and confusion due to their presence is great enough 
to warrant exclusion from the regular classes. 

At first thought this might seem a point where the intelligence tests, 
which have been produced in such quantities by our universities, might be 
invaluable. There is no wish or intention to fleer at the efforts of our 
co-workers of the schools of education. However, the first care of the 
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principal, the administrator, the head of a school, is to keep both feet 
squarely and solidly on the ground. He must see the school as a whole. 
He must make workable decisions. 

The exclusion of these pupils from the regular classes is a class problem. 
Therefore, whatever use may be made of such tests and however illuminat- 
ing the results may seem in regard to any individual pupil, the best guide 
in the selection of these obvious cases will be the judgment of the grade 
teachers who have been, day after day, witnesses of the failure of their 
struggles to do group work. 

The study of the excluded pupil is an individual matter and should in- 
clude every available test, examination, investigation, and observation that 
can be made and, at least, should include: (1) A thorough physical and 
medical overhauling; (2) a careful estimate of any difference between 
intellectual and chronological age; (3) an exact determination of scholastic 
standing in school studies; (4) an estimate of judgment and ability in 
every-day matters; and (5) the securing of all available information in 
regard to home life, heredity, family history, and the like. The more 
complete the information secured, the more “ individual ”’ each case will 
appear, and the more hopeless will the problem seem. This fact prompts 
another word of caution. While no item of this information should be 
ignored, the practical decisions of the principal may, and often will, set 
aside for a time, apparently sound conclusions of the theorists and experi- 
menters. His task is to produce a workable plan for the handling of these 
pupils. 

In attempting the construction of such a plan for the more obvious cases 
the following rough groupings may be found useful: 

(1) The pupil well advanced in one or more school studies and very 
poor in others. 

(2) He who, apparently competent in every-day matters, finds it diffi- 
cult to interest himself in intellectual work or school studies. 

(3) The delayed pupil, the unfortunate, who, finding himself placed 
with much younger pupils, resents working with a group less mature than 
himself. 

(4) The backward pupil who acquires knowledge slowly and who loses 
out in group work on account of lack of mental agility. 

(5) Those distinctly below par mentally, a large and varied group often 
termed subnormal. 

(6) The mentally unstable, the erratic, the weak-willed. 

(7) The physically handicapped—crippled, deaf, blind, or epileptic. 

Other groups or sub-groups may be made as the work progresses. 

Where the school is large enough or where a number of schools con- 
tribute to a “center,” divisions may be formed on the basis of some such 
practical classification and some little group work may be possible, but for 
the most part the problem remains one of personal, individual instruction, 
and this factor governs the size of such divisions. Where, for any reasons, 
the members of such divisions are markedly disparate in age, normal-grade, 
mental condition, ten will be none too few for good work, while, under the 
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most favorable conditions, twenty pupils per teacher is a dead line which 
is dangerous to approach. 

The selection of the teacher for this work is of prime importance. ‘Tact, 
sympathy, directness, alertness, ingenuity, resourcefulness are only a few 
of the definite qualities to be hoped for, to which must be added a real 
interest in, and desire to attempt, such work; nor is superior ability in the 
group work of the regular grades a certain proof of ability to succeed in 
this comparatively new field. May the gods be kind to the principal in 
his search for the next-to-impossible. Having found the teacher, let noth- 
ing interfere with the work; let nothing come between teacher and pupil. 
Supervisors of grade work or special subjects should be absolutely barred. 
Superintendents, district superintendents, inspectors, might be allowed to 
visit and observe but had much better be attending to other business. 
The principal, whose decisions created the division, may well keep his 
mouth shut and tread softly. It should ever be kept in mind that these 
pupils are just what the term implies—individual cases—and the instruc- 
tion is often, nay usually, a pedagogical wrestling match, catch as catch 
can, no holds barred. 

The broad test of the success of such instruction will always remain this: 
Are these pupils happier, more intellectually alive, progressing more rapidly 
toward worthwhile citizenship in school and after-life, than they could be 
in the regular grades? The constant application of this test will disclose 
a vertical cleavage through any strata of classification made for purposes 
of instruction, and there will be at least three classes of pupils—those 
partially, those temporarily, and those permanently excluded from normal 
class work. 

An attempt at the handling of the more serious cases of the atypical and 
unfortunate children may be seen in the special divisions of the Chicago 
schools. Of the groups listed in the rough classification given above Chi- 
cago has partially provided for: 

(1) The physically unfit: Rooms for anemic and tubercular, deaf, blind, 
crippled, and epileptic have been provided. Of the deaf and blind a few 
have attempted to enter and follow the work of the upper grades and high 
schools after a course of special instruction, but the vast majority pass to 
the special state or private schools, or are cared for privately. 

(2) The epileptic: This work is still in the experimental stage. 

(3) The crippled, anemic, and tubercular: These are cared for in spe- 
cial divisions in quarters especially fitted for their treatment. They are 
patently surgical and medical cases where instruction either waits on suc- 
cessful medical, hygienic, or surgical treatment, or is modified and special- 
ized to assist the child in overcoming his physical handicap and become 
self-supporting in spite of misfortune. The mortality is naturally high. 
A few of the crippled and a large number of the anemic and tubercular 
recover sufficiently to return to the regular divisions. 

(4) The mentally low grade pupils: On account of lack of room only 
the younger and more serious cases can be cared for. Very few of these 
become able to carry the grade work, and when replaced in the grades on 
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account of lack of room, drag along and are later withdrawn from school 
to enter custodial institutions, or are cared for at home and become a 
menace to the community as they grow older. For the large number of 
border-line cases, the ones who might receive the most benefit from special 
instruction, no provision has been made. 

For all the other thousands of individuals who (while not receiving 
proper attention themselves) are hampering to a greater or less extent the 
regular work, a few divisions of pre-vocational classes are provided. These 
classes are so few that only a limited number of the oldest and most back- 
ward can be received and attendance is voluntary. The large majority of 
these children reach these classes too late to derive much benefit from the 
careful attention and the liberal courses (including much manual work) 
which they receive. The vast majority leave school and drift into poorly 
paid, blind-alley jobs, often a prey to the unscrupulous employer and a dupe 
to the criminal and vicious. Compared to most school systems, Chicago’s 
pitiful attempts to approach this problem stand out as a shining light. The 
results of these experiments, while woefully meager, give almost certain 
indication of success if adequate facilities could be provided. 

In conclusion, it might be said that theoretically and emotionally the 
United States has had, during and since the Great War, a wonderful en- 
lightenment on the subject of education. Practically this awakening has 
resulted mainly in vastly increased demands on the public schools: business 
demands better trained employees; society demands special and specific in- 
struction, mental, moral, and physical, on every subject under the sun. 

Legislatures pass mandatory laws providing for special instruction, spe- 
cial schools, higher grade and age limits, and then, at the behest of those 
same business groups, refuse appropriations to carry the added burden. 

The day has passed when the public looks with indifference upon the 
withdrawal from school of a child inadequately equipped for life. It 
objects to the individual case, the misfit, dropping out of school to become 
a misfit in society. 

In other words, the public has developed an abiding faith that the pub- 
lic schools can solve any problem put up to them. Some day it may awake 
to the necessity of furnishing adequate sinews of war. Meanwhile it is 
the principals and teachers in daily contact with the work who most clearly 
see the need for more careful classification of pupils to meet the complica- 
tions arising from these new demands, and on them will ultimately fall the 
burden of this new work. In any attempt to make a closer or more accu- 
rate classification the problem of the “ individual case” looms large. 

Conclusion—-(A) The greater demands now made on the schools must 
be met by more careful and closer organization and classification of pupils. 

(B) This organization and classification is the work of the principal 
of the school. 

(C) The “ individual” forms one of the most serious problems in this 
better classification. 
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FINDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


MARGARET H. SMITH, PRINCIPAL OF THE 61ST STREET SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Educators everywhere are searching for a method of instruction that 
will more adequately and successfully train our youth for effective citizen- 
ship—for a method that will permit the pupils to develop the full range 
of abilities possible to each individual. In October, 1921, a method was 
installed in part of our school which solves many of the problems which 
prevented this desired training under the present public-school method. 

Dr. Arthur Sutherland, Director of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, of the Los Angeles City Schools, is the author of the basic principles 
of this method, and his able assistants, under his direct supervision, have 
worked out the material which makes it in fact as well as in theory, an 
individual method of instruction. The plan was first tried in adjustment 
rooms, where the retarded child was permitted to work on the subjects in 
which he was weak to the exclusion of all others until he had strengthened 
these subjects sufficiently to return to his regular grade. But in the present 
experiment the material is being used in regular grades under normal con- 
ditions—in classes containing slow, average, and bright pupils. 

The most important of the basic principles are: first, that the child be 
properly placed in each subject; then, that he be trained to think quantita- 
tively ; to read with comprehension ; to organize his ideas for self-expression 
through the use of definite guides within his comprehension; that the sub- 
jects of the curriculum should be used as tools in obtaining real educational 
objectives; that there should be a distinction made between training [habit 
and attitude formation] and appreciation [a broadening, deepening, and 
extending of the intelligent and emotional comprehension and organiza- 
tion]. That these principles may be realized, each step in the material was 
worked out with a definite goal or purpose in mind. 

The material is prepared in twelve levels, each level corresponding to a 
class of the first six grades of the elementary schools. The content of the 
Reading Exercise Books is based on the Horace Mann and the Riverside 
Primers in the second grade, on Tree Dwellers and Robinson Crusoe in the 
third and fourth, and on the regular geography and history work of the 
fifth and sixth grades. Each level has twelve goals or purposes, each repre- 
senting a definite mental attitude; and so that the child may study more 
intelligently, each goal is printed at the head of each exercise. Steps are 
worked out so progressively that the child may measure his own growth 
by his ability to work the problems as they are presented in each successive 
level. Four of these reading goals deal with number problems. These 
are placed in separate booklets for convenience in the classroom. Formal 
number exercises, the processes of association and memory, are presented by 
cards of the Studebaker type. In the written Expression Exercises empha- 
sis is placed on the ideas to be expressed and definite guides within the 
comprehension of the pupils are given before any free expression is at- 
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tempted. There are three types of exercises: copying, reconstruction, and 
completion of a structure; or imitation, organization, and constructive 
imagination. The language content follows the city curriculum and it is a 
group of minimum essentials. A student self-analyzing card directs the 
self-criticism of the written work. This criticism includes penmanship, 
spelling, language, and form—rhetorical and literary. 

A very adequate system of project tests has been prepared whereby a 
careful check may be kept of each pupil’s progress. There is a series of 
tests for each level, a test for each goal, each representing a particular 
mental attitude—comprehension, analysis, reason, speed and accuracy, to- 
gether with imagery and memory; they are given scientifically and are in 
effect intelligence tests, the use of which soon discloses the level of each 
individual mentality. 

In order that the conditions in the present experiment might be as normal 
as possible, the first twenty-three odd-numbered children on the registers 
were chosen from each class from the B2 to A§5 inclusive, giving one hun- 
dred and eighty-four children in all. They are under the direction of six 
teachers, thus averaging thirty-one to each teacher. The day is divided 
into four periods: two are devoted to individual work while two are spent 
in group work. The child is a social being and must learn the importance 
of the social group. In the individual-education room there are two teach- 
ers, each responsible for twenty-three pupils or one class each period. In 
the recitation-group room there is but one teacher who has forty-six pupils 
or two classes each period. In this room the penmanship, music, drawing, 
nature study, oral language, history, and geography are studied in groups. 
During the first period in the morning the second grade works in the group 
room while the third grade is in the individual-education room; they ex- 
change rooms for the second period, then the second grade returns to the 
group room for the third period and to the individual-education room for 
the fourth; the third grade being in the opposite room at the same time. 
The fourth and fifth grades alternate in the same way. All subjects are 
given the full State schedule allotment of time. 

After the children were chosen they were very carefully tested individu- 
ally by specially trained teachers, to determine the weaknesses and powers 
of their “ performance abilities.” In reading the Starch Test was given 
for speed; the Gray for accuracy; the Monroe for comprehension; the 
Sutherland Reading Number Problem Test for comprehension of problems ; 
the Courtis for the four fundamentals in Arithmetic; the Arleigh Fraction 
Test; and the Spelling from the Ayres list. The results were carefully 
tabulated on cards showing the grades as well as the levels reached by each 
of the individual pupils. The results were startling. Many cards showed 
a variation from A2 to A6—in fact not one of the one hundred eighty-four 
pupils registered the same grade in all of the reading tests. Many of the 
4th and 5th grade pupils made a second-grade score in addition and sub- 
traction while making a 4th, 5th or even 6th-grade score in multiplication 
and division; while some made satisfactory scores in the fundamentals but 
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fell low in the problem scores. The speed and accuracy in reading was 
usually above grade and the comprehension was generally one or two 
classes below. Whenever there was a question the pupil was placed lower 
rather than higher, the examiners feeling that the child needed the review 
in any subject in which there was any doubt as to his performance ability. 


PRELIMINARY PLACEMENT CARD 


























READING LEVEL A Tes bs [es jas 
Accuracy —Gray ‘ ‘ ; . , os fe VII 
Speed —Starch ‘ r . - ‘ . - ‘ B.S 
Comprehension—Monroe Test—Score_____ “werk 
Reading Number—(Problem Comprehension) . . 38 
NUMBER SCORE 
Integers— Prim. Add. Courtis Add. — 
Sub. | Test Sub. Xb 
Mult. Mult.Aabove _XITa 
Div. } Fest Div. _ALL 
Fractions —Common: 
Add.andSub. . . Test 1 ee 
Mult.andDiv. . . Test 2 ae f 
Mixed Num. ° : Test 3 aia amma 
Decimal: 
Add. and Sub. ‘ ‘ Test 4 aang. ° sininiaianti 
Mult. and Div. ; Test 5 Joteeras* meee 
Date___11-7-21 NAME__Katherine K 
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After the scoring was finished the pupil was given a program showing 
just which level he was to work in each subject [he was not told his 
grade score] and was taught to use the material. Then he became his 
own teacher, analyzing his own weaknesses and judging of his own needs. 
He is privileged to ask help of any neighbor, or he may go to the teacher 
for assistance at any time. In the 4th and 5th grades were found the 
greatest variations of levels; and in almost every case, without any sugges- 
tions, the child worked on the lowest levels until they were brought up to 
the levels of the other subjects. Sometimes a little time is given to the 
higher level, but the larger share is given to the lower ones. When one 
level is extremely low in comparison, it is because of one or two weaknesses 
which are soon overcome and the child finds, maybe for the first time, that 
the subject that he has always considered difficult is easy after all; his 
confidence is strengthened and he enjoys conquering the subject and is 
anxious to take the test to prove his power. Many children who had been 
having difficulty in doing the long division work discovered that the diffi- 
culties lay in the addition and subtraction and not in the long division at 
all. The same was discovered in relation to fractions. 

The pupil works from an exercise book and the required text, writing 
his results in a notebook. When he has finished a certain task, he passes 
to a rack on which hang other exercise books like the one he is using but 
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in which the answers have been written. He takes the two books to a 
large table, where he corrects his work. Pencils are left at the seats and 
the corrections are noted with colored crayons. If the answer in his note- 
book differs from that in the answer book he does not check his answer 
as wrong, but makes a note of it, returns to his seat and tries to obtain the 
correct results from his own work. If he is unsuccessful, he questions the 
correctness of the book and takes it to the teacher for final judgment. 
There is no promotion given on this exercise work, so there is no incentive 
to be dishonest. The few who tried to get through the exercise book, by 
copying a good part of the answers, found that they were unable to pass 
the test. The same time and energy spent in good honest effort brought 
results, while copying only brought disappointment and the need of spend- 
ing more time on the same work. 

As soon as the pupil feels that he has gained the ability that he has 
been working for by using a given exercise, he writes his name on a paper 
provided for that purpose, signifying his readiness for a test, which is 
given at the teacher’s earliest convenience. A child rarely fails in a test 
because he is sure of himself before putting up his name, he knows that 
the test has been worked out similar to the material he has been working 
with, and that if he has conscientiously worked the exercises he will find 
the test easier than the text. These project tests are given at the teacher’s 
desk ; no variations as to time or procedure, no questions, interruptions, nor 
suggestions being permitted. In giving these individual tests the teacher 
has an opportunity to judge the powers and abilities, to analyze difficulties, 
and to advise wisely as to the best methods for further study. 

The results of the tests are recorded on progress cards, on which squares 
are laid off; vertical columns representing the levels and the horizontal 
columns representing the goals. When a test has been successfully com- 
pleted the pupil blocks in the proper square, while the teacher writes in 
the date on her duplicate card. The completed tests are put in large 
envelopes made for that purpose. If a pupil passes his test with exceptional 
ability, on a goal of speed in reading for instance, he may be excused from 
a test on the same goal in the next level. In that case the square is 
crossed out. 

This child’s card varied from the B2 in problem work to Bs in speed 
in reading. She is now doing straight B6 work in reading, while she has 
finished the required work in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

The following represents typical portions of the Adjustment Progress 
Card: 

ADJUSTMENT Procress Carp 


School——6 st Street SE ses aay aia dound Card No. 21 
Pupil——Katherine K. CEE 6:06:04 46N benncndeke ees 
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Elate of Batramet......ciccccccces Pe SE PNB i ois ka bikes coon 
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PRELIMINARY PLACEMENT 


Reading Level Arithmetic Level 
Accuracy XI L Addition Ct Vv z 
Speed IX Subtraction X 
Comprehension VIL = Miultiplication XII 
No. Placement III — Division XII 


FINAL PLACEMENT 


Reading VII No. III W. E. IV 


To Teachers: Cards should be numbered in order of entrance, and one 
card sent to the Department of Psychology and Educational Research on 
the first of each calendar month. When pupil leaves, this card is sent in 
for permanent record. 

To Pupil: You should have two of these Progress Cards. Keep one 
at your teacher’s desk and one at your desk. When you complete a project, 
block it in on your card. Copy your record on the other card as your 
teacher directs. 

When pupils are placed low in subjects the review soon discovers the 
difficulties. These are rapidly overcome and the progress is very marked. 
Some children have done the work of six terms or three years in the twelve 
weeks that the experiment has been in operation. Some have made even 
more progress in one or two subjects especially those who were placed low 
in the fundamentals in arithmetic. One little girl who was a normal A4 
is now doing straight B6 work; one boy who was an A§5 is now doing 
straight A6th. The aim is not to shorten the time in the elementary grades 
but to build a firm foundation for the work of the intermediate and high 
schools. Supplementary material is being prepared that the children with 
the quicker minds may have a broader and richer experience along the lines 
of the elementary grade subjects. 

The one great fault in the present plan is the fact that the children have 
two teachers during the day. A new room has just been opened with 
twenty-five sixth-grade children at work all day under one teacher. She 
will have charge of the individual work, using the Sutherland material ; and 
also the group work, which will be based on citizenship. Objections will 
be raised because of the numbers. Many consider that it is expensive to 
have small classes ; but when it is understood that there will be no failures— 
no repeaters—as every child will find his own rate of speed and travel 
accordingly—that there will be no marking time for the brighter pupils— 
no dragging along for five months of the slow ones, who then probably 
drag over the same work for five months more without finding where 
their difficulties are—considering all these things it is not expensive to guide 


successfully twenty-five pupils into correct mental habits, attitudes, and ap- 
preciation. 
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Under this method the pupil is placed at the beginning of his difficulty 
in each subject ; he spends his time in studying and making definite, business- 
like reports; he is allowed free rein for developing self-reliance by inde- 
pendent and honest industry. He develops abilities at a rapid rate and 
forms habits and attitudes of intensive and intelligent control by working 
towards a definite goal. The independence and responsibility developed 
is evident in the general character of the child; discipline as such is reduced 
to a minimum. ‘The individual is learning the true foundation of citizen- 
ship—to compare, to evaluate, and to choose or determine intelligently 
and independently. 





T SHOULD go without saying that a na- 

tion’s resources of intellectual talent are 
among the most precious it will ever have. The 
origin of genius, the natural laws of its devel- 
opment, and the environmental influences by 
which it may be affected for good or ill, are 
scientific problems of almost unequaled impor- 
tance for human welfare.—Lewis M. Terman, 
Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, Preface, 
p. Vil. 
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CHAPTER V 
PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED 
CHILDREN IN THE FIRST GRADE 


GEORGE C. KYTE, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


URING THE PAST FEW YEARS the writer has had the op- 
D portunity of directing a number of experiments in the education 

of gifted children in various grades of the Emerson School, Berke- 
ley. This public school is admirably adapted to administration of this 
nature. It is located in a residence district adjacent to the campus of the 
University of California. The fathers of the pupils are highly trained, 
successful men; professional men, engineers, financiers, and other equally 
well-trained and successful men constitute the greatest number of male 
adults. There are a few skilled mechanics and practically no unskilled 
laborers. Almost all of the mothers are free from other duties except the 
care of their households. Accordingly, the school draws its pupils where 
high levels of intelligence prevail. 

This desirable condition makes possible experimentation in the education 
of gifted children. Intelligence tests, given throughout the school, indi- 
cated that the rate of progress or development of this upper group needed 
more attention than the others. One of the readjustments made possible 
the application of mental tests as one of the means of reorganizing the first 
grades. The adjustments of classes over a period of six months resulted 
in the reduction of the new high first grade to nineteen pupils. The enter- 
ing class enrolment exceeded forty-five. It was decided to reorganize the 
two classes so as to secure two groups as nearly homogeneous in ability as 
possible. Therefore, a study of each child was made with respect to his 
possibilities. 

About one half of the new receiving class had previously attended kin- 
dergarten, and from their former teacher information was obtained regard- 
ing their general intelligence, attitude toward school-work, industry, and 
health. She was also able to supply data indicating parent codperation. 
Similar information was collected about the rest of the class through such 
sources as parents, older brothers or sisters. The high first-grade teacher 
made a similar study of her small class. The entire receiving class was 
kept intact for two weeks to give one teacher an opportunity to study the 
group with the above points in mind while the enrolment was being com- 
pleted. This made possible a tentative rating by her, which, with that of 
the kindergarten teacher, served as an index of progress possibilities. 

Meanwhile, each child was tested by means of the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale. On the basis of the results and all other informa- 
tion accumulated, we selected a group of fifteen children to be moved from 
the large low first to the small high first grade. Each one of these selected 
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children seemed capable of completing the first year’s work in much shorter 
time if given the opportunity. ‘The two groups were placed under the one 
teacher, in one room. ‘The first group consisted of the entire class of high 
first-grade pupils who had completed more or less successfully a half year 
of school work. The second group included only the fifteen carefully se- 
lected pupils. Because the former group was the entire high first grade, it 
constituted a control. ‘The latter, with one exception, as indicated further 
on, was composed of gifted children. 


TasLe |—Teacher Judgment and Recorded Information with Respect to Individual 
Pupils in the Two Groups . 
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. area Occupation 
Group | Number/ Sex Gen. Int.jsch. Work Paining of Father 
Gifted 1 G 2 3 1 Yes Merchant 
Group 2 B 1 1 1 Yes {Sales Mgr. 
3 G 3 4 1 Yes Broker 
4 B 1 i 1 No Exp. Engineer 
5 G 1 1 1 Yes High-Sch. Teacher 
6 B 2 1 1 No Agriculturist 
7 B 1 1 1 Yes Mgr. Wholesale 
8 G 1 1 1 Yes Univ. Professor 
9 G 1 1 1 No Mer. Wholesale 
10 G 1 1 1 Yes |Phys. & Surg. 
11 B 1 1 1 No Accountant 
12 B 1 1 1 Yes Merchant 
13 G 2 2 3 Yes Insurance Agent 
14 B 2 1 2 Yes BankRepresentative 
15 B 1 1 1 Yes Civil Engineer 
Lower Q. 2 1 1 
Median . 1 1 1 
Upper Q 1 1 1 
High... 1 G 3 3 1 Yes |Com’l Artist 
ae 2 G 5 5 1 Yes {Marine Survey 
3 B 3 3 1 No (deceased) 
4 B 3 4 2 Yes Lithographer 
5 G 1 3 1 Yes {Attorney 
6 G 3 1 1 No Mining Engineer 
7 G 3 4 1 No Mining Engineer 
8 G 2 2 i No Farmer (Jap.) 
9 B 5 5 5 Yes |Phys. & Surg. 
10 G 2 2 2 Yes {Accountant 
11 B 3 3 1 No (deceased) 
12 B 5 4 1 Yes Farmer 
13 G 3 4 1 Yes R. R. Brakeman 
14 G 1 4 1 Yes Musician 
15 G 4 4 2 Yes Mgr. Wholesale 
16 B 2 3 1 Yes  |Auditor 
17 B 2 5 5 Yes  |Adjuster 
18 B 1 2 i No H. S. Vice-Principal 
19 B 2 2 1 No Asst. Mer. Mfg. 
Lower Q 3 4 2 
Median 3 4 1 
Upper Q 2 2 1 
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Table I gives the data obtained from teacher judgment and enrolment 
cards. ‘The ratings by the teachers were based upon the following seven- 
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point scale: “ Very superior ” was marked “1”; “ superior,” “2”; “‘ above 


average,” “3”; “average,” “4”; “below average,” “5”; “ inferior,” 
“6”: and “ very inferior,” “7.” In making the division, we had given no 
thought to distribution according to sex, but upon checking up this item 
found that each group was divided about equally with respect to the num- 
ber of boys and girls. The table also shows that a very large majority of 
each group had received training in the kindergarten. Both groups seemed 
to be healthy, with the gifted group having a slight advantage. “This was 
partly due to the fact that health was considered in selecting the members. 


Tasie 11—Teachers’ Judgment of Intelligence, the Age and Mentality of the Indi- 
vidual Pupils in the Two Groups 
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The data on the intelligence of the individuals in the experiment are 
contained in Table II. The teachers’ judgment with respect to the general 
intelligence of the pupils has been included again, so that immediate com- 
parison may be made with the intelligence records obtained in the tests. 
The intelligence quotient in the table is the ratio of mental age to chrono- 
logical age. The mental age and intelligence quotient could not be accu- 
rately determined for Pupil Number 8 in the control group because of her 
language handicap and experience. She was a little Japanese girl with a 
limited command of English, living in an oriental home. Her rapid grasp 
of school work and successful efforts led the teacher to rate her a “ su- 
perior ” child. It seems safe to consider her at least an average child. 


Diagram Showing the Chronological and Mental Ages of the Two Groups, Etc. 
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An analysis of the chronological ages of the pupils discloses that the con- 
trol group consists of children older than those in the gifted one. The 
youngest pupil in the former, though only six years and two months old, 
is nearly a half year older than the youngest in the latter. The oldest in 
the high first grade, eight years and five months, is ten months older than 
the oldest in the corresponding pupil in the special first group. The median 
ages differ by eight months. The gifted group of the low first grade is at 
least one half year younger than the high first grade. The age range shows 
more homogeneity in the special division than in the other. 

Probably the most significant fact that we find in analyzing the mental 
ages of the pupils is that the gifted group, though younger chronologically, 
is older mentally than the control group. The youngest, median, and old- 
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est mental ages of the former when compared to the corresponding ages of 
the latter show the gifted children to be about a half year older mentally , 
than those of the high first grade. The child with the youngest mental age 
in the selected group, seven years, is older in this respect than five of these 
in the control group. Two of the former group are older mentally than 
the mentally oldest in the latter. The median mental age of the special 
section is older than the mental ages of fifteen out of the nineteen pupils in 
the regular high first grade. The upper quartile of this control group is 
the same as the lower quartile of the other. 

The diagram constructed from Table II clearly shows the mental su- 
periority of the gifted group. The pupils have been arranged in the two 
groups according to chronological age, from the youngest to the oldest. 
The solid black extension indicates the mental advancement of each child 
beyond his actual age. Mental retardation has been presented by a shaded 
section superposed upon the chronological age bar. The graph of the gifted 
section shows mental advancement of all its members. The graph of the 
high first section indicates a more normal distribution of cases from almost 
as high mental advancement to marked retardation. ‘Tables III] and IV 
} have been compiled from the previous one for the purpose of presenting 
the distribution of intelligence of the groups. The classification of intelli- 
gence in the fourth table is that used by Professor Terman.’ Hence we 
have two fairly comparable tables of ratings on seven-point scales. The 
distribution based on the intelligence tests is more accurate than the one 
based on teacher judgment. However, the correponding distributions are 
strikingly similar. By teacher judgment we have all of our gifted group 
rated “ above average” or higher. According to actual test, one of the 
pupils is normal. In Table II, we find the one case to be Pupil Number 6, 
a boy much older than the rest of the group and mentally able to achieve 
what eight-year-old children are capable of doing. Therefore, there seemed 
to be no justification for eliminating him from the gifted group. The girl, 
Number 3, rated by the teacher as only “ above average,” was next to the 
youngest pupil in the group, but by test was shown to be a very superior 
child. According to teacher judgment and intelligence tests, the control 
group presented a nearly normal distribution from “ below average” and 
“dull” to “ very superior.” 

The occupations of fathers of the children have been listed in Table I. 
Although in general most children in the two divisions come from homes 
where success in life is no stranger, the gifted group show to advantage in 
this respect. The farmers are men who are able to maintain very good 
homes in the university city in order that their children may have the best 
of educational opportunities. Pupils number 6 and 7 in the control group 
are daughters of the one mining engineer. In the gifted group all fathers 
except one are highly successful professional or business men, while in the 
control group there are one parent classified as an unskilled laborer, one 
skilled mechanic, and three others slightly more successful. 




















*Terman, L. M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 
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Other points of contrast between the two groups can be made from the 
. Various tables. The most important have been noted and indicate definitely 
the difference between them. The one, a special group of gifted children, 
young, healthy, capable of doing exceptional work; the other a nearly nor- 
mal group of children ranging from dull to superior mentality, older in 
actual years, younger in mental age, healthy with a few exceptions, and 
capable of varying degrees of success and even retarded progress. Of the 
latter group, pupils number 3, 4, 11, and 17 had spent at least one year in 
the receiving class. All members of the high first grade were considered 


TasLe Il1—Distribution of the Two Groups on the Basis of Teacher Judgment of 
Intelligence 
























































So Definition Gifted Group High First 
—_ of rating number per cent number per cent 
Cc ecmenns Very superior 10 66.7 3 15.8 
- Se Superior + 26.6 5 26.3 
| ees Above average 1 6.7 7 36.8 
Sie teane Average — gists 1 Sun 
Base Below average 3 15.8 
Didanees Inferior ieee aa 
| ee Very inferior 
Ts kiawkWawnnneas 15 100.00 19 100.0 
TABLE 1V—Distribution of the Two Groups Based on Intelligence 
Intelligence .: : Gifted | Group | High First 
Quotient Classification number | per cent | number | per cent 
Above 140... .| Near genius or genius 2 13.3 —- —— 
120-140. .: | Very superior 7 46.7 3 16.7 
110-120. ...| Superior 5 33.3 3 16.7 
90-110....| Normal or average 1 6.7 10 55.6 
80— 90....| Dullness ines 2 11.1 
70- 80....| Borderline deficiency Son . 
Below 70..... Definite feeble-mindedness 
vnesadcrekcorenbccachsedasnente 15 100.0 18 100.1 

















ready to begir the second term’s work; a few were somewhat advanced. 
Only one pupil of the gifted gioup was able to read a few simple sentences 
and none could write. 

To insure to both groups more individual attention and to prevent any 
possibility of handicapping the high first-grade class, or the special group 
the daily program was organized, so that each group attended school ap- 
proximately four hours of the day, while the teacher’s program consisted 
of a five-hour teaching day. This type of program required each group to 
be in the room at nine o'clock and one o’clock. But one group was dis- 
missed at eleven in the morning and the other at noon. The latter group 
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was dismissed at two o'clock, while the former remained until three o'clock 
in the afternoon. ‘hus, during the third hour in the morning, the teacher 
could give her undivided attention to one group and during the last hour 
in the afternoon to the other group. During the term the programs of the 
groups were interchanged, so that for a part of the term the special group 
attended school two hours in the forenoon and two in the afternoon, and 
the rest of the term three hours in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
Another reorganization was made at this time. The teaching procedure 
was modified in the interest of motivated methods. For example, language 


TasL_e V—Achievement of the Two Groups in Reading at the Close of the First Half 
Year Together; Haggerty Sigma I Test 




















Scores in Haggerty Sigma I 
Pupil Gifted Group | Control] Group 
Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 

1 10 _ 11 1 
2 15 7 4 — 
3 Left; tr _ a — 
4 12 1 6 5 
5 10 2 10 4 
6 1 2 8 2 
7 14 5 18 8 
8 21 12 1 =- 
9 9 2 4 2 
10 12 6 18 7 
11 Left; tr. ~ 8 3 
12 17 4 11 3 
13 Absent;sick 11 5 
14 8 3 4 4 
15 6 2 Left; tr. _ 
16 aware oe 4 oe 
17 See ee 11 — 
18 chain ei eh 19 16 
19 ees cee Absent;sick! — 














and numbers were developed and reading taught through projects. A hat 
store was built and furnished and hat sales were conducted. A doll house 
was built, furniture and decorations were made, and various home activi- 
ties portrayed. With these projects as motives, the children made their 
own primers, developing their own stories of their activities. 

Three months after classwork began the teacher requested that plans for 
a new distribution be made. In her judgment, a very small number of the 
selected, gifted children were able to do work as good, if not better, than 
that of the average pupil in the control group. She felt certain that a few 
of the latter were achieving results poorer than most of the pupils in the 
former. There was available no standard scale of scientific nature simple 
enough to determine accurately the need of redistributing the pupils on the 
basis of achievement in the work of the grade. In our efforts to regroup 
into two new comparable divisions, we found that the one pupil of the 
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special class, who had entered school able to read a little, and two pupils in 
the regular group seemed to be ready for advancement beyond their class. 
By trying them in the low second grade on a “ visitor basis ’’ under a second 
teacher, one from each group was found capable of doing satisfactory work 
in that advanced grade. If there were any doubt with respect to the two 
pupils’ preparation, it applied to the one from the control rather than the 
pupil from the gifted group. Before the close of the term the second pupil 
of the regular division had adjusted himself sufficiently to join the two 
previously advanced. These three, Pupil Number 8 of the selected group 


TasLe VI—Distribution of Scores of the Two Groups in the Haggerty Test in 
Reading Achievement 




















Score Test 1 Test 2 
Gifted Control Gifted Control 
Group Group Group Group 
Over 15 3 1 
| a 1 
a 1 
: ae 
oe 2 1 
| ; 4 
ee 2 1 
ee 1 “cs xe 
De ewes 1, 2 - 1 
ae ‘ ae 1 1 
eee 1 1 1 ? 
. ea ts 1 2 
' 4 1 2 
: reo 1 2 
; re - 4 2 
ore 1 1 1 1 
_ bs 1 1 5 
Total. 12 17 12 17 
Lower Q.. 9 4.63 2.25 85 
Median... 11 8.75 3 3.25 
Upper Q..-. 15 11.7 6 5.38 














and Numbers 10 and 18 of the other, were promoted to the high second 
grade at the end of the term. Pupil Number 12 of the gifted children was 
advanced also early in the new term. 

When the half year ended, the pupils were tested in reading achievement 
by means of the Haggerty tests." Table V contains these data. In Table 
VI this has been arranged according to the distribution of scores in the two 
tests. Of the pupils marked “ transfer ” in Table V, Number 3 in the gifted 
section was in the school only a short time. There is, therefore, no way of 





1M. E. Haggerty. Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma I. 
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estimating what she would have achieved. Pupil Number 11 in the group 
would have scored very high, undoubtedly, because he was placed in the high 
first grade of the school to which he was transferred, and was reported as 
doing satisfactory work. While still in the Emerson School, he had been se- 
lected as one of those pupils to be placed in the most advanced division when 
the first readjustment was made. Pupil Number 13 would kave scored low, 
because of several prolonged illnesses during the half year, which necessi- 
tated remaining at home without studying. Pupil 15 in the control class 
was in the weakest section of the readjusted groups when she moved away. 
Her score would have been low. On the other hand, the absent boy of this 
section was exceptionally good and would have done better than the aver- 
age. Hence, the transferred and absent pupils would probably have af- 
fected to only a very small degree the median and the quartile scores. 

We found Test 1 of the Haggerty examination a more effective meas- 
ure of reading ability and comprehension with respect to little children than 
Test 2, because of its longer period of twenty minutes of reading. This 
was borne out by the data obtained in this test as well as the standard scores 
for each one. The scores of the individuals, as well as median and quar- 
tiles, indicated how much greater was the achievement of the gifted chil- 
dren than that of the control first grade. In spite of the fact that the 
schooling of the gifted children covered one half year, as compared with not 
less than a year for all pupils in the regular high first grade, at least seventy- 
five per cent of them had become better readers than fifty per cent of the 
control first grade. About one half of the special group were better than 
three fourths of the pupils in the other division. That the medians were 
about the same in Test 2 was due, very probably, to the advantage of 
drill during a longer period of time experienced by the regular high first 
class. In spite of this factor, five absolutely failed in Test 2, as compared 
with only one in the special class. An inspection of Table V shows that 
in Test 1 this latter pupil had scored very much higher than four of the 
five in the control group failing in Test 2. 


TasLe VII—Standard Scores and Medians of the Two Groups in the Haggerty 
Reading Examination 








Test 1 Test 2 





Control Group Medians 8.75 3.25 
Gifted Group Medians 11.00 3.00 
Standards for Grade I 4.00 2.00 
Standards for Grade II 12.00 8.00 











That no child had been handicapped by the experiment is indicated in 
Table VII. The medians of the control and special divisions were higher 
than the standards established for both tests. In Test 2 the achievement 
for both groups was at least one half year beyond first-grade standard. In 
Test 1 the selected group was within one point of finishing second-grade 
standard. 
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Two administrative sources of data disclosed how markedly successful 
the experiment had proved. The promotion records at midyear were as 
follows: 

Of the eighteen pupils with complete term records, two were regularly 
promoted to the high second, fifteen to the low second grade, and one was 
given a trial promotion. The same type of information was available for 
fourteen members of the gifted group. At the completion of the half-year 
period, two pupils were regularly promoted to the high second grade, eleven 
to the low second, and one to the high first. The last case was that of the 
pupil previously mentioned as having been compelled to remain home much 
of the term on account of illness. During the broken periods of attendance 
she seemed to respond but slowly to special attention. Whether this would 
have been true if she had been in school regularly we were not able to 
determine. 

The division of the pupils after eight weeks of the second term indicated 
that those of the gifted group were doing better work than those of the 
control. In the new low second, ten of the eleven pupils of the special 
group were in the upper division. The exceptional case was the one pupil, 
Number 6, with an intelligence quotient less than 110. Evidently, he was 
able to maintain the rate of the gifted section only as long as his chrono- 
logical age, and mental age as well, was far beyond that of the normal age 
for his grade. With the eleven gifted children in the upper division there 
were only seven of the pupils of the larger original high first. 

Some of the most important advantages are summarized in conclusion: 

1. Special groups of gifted children make possible rapid progress of the 
individuals. 

2. The rapid rate of progress is in reality the normal rate of the gifted 
children. 

3. Rapid progress is achieved with and through enriched curricula and 
motivation of school work. 

4. Individual pupils within selected groups move at different rates even 
when more highly selected than ordinarily. 

5. Drill is greatly lessened, explanation required on the part of the 
teacher is minimized, and yet gifted children achieve better results in shorter 
time than do normal ones. 

6. The natural poise and social normality of bright children is not 
warped by the knowledge that they are able to accomplish more than other 
children. No incident occurred which would indicate that they felt them- 
selves better than others. 

7. Careful selection of such a group will eliminate possible failures. 
Health, age, mentality, teacher judgment of ability to do school work, and 
home conditions are important factors to consider. 

8. Normal children are not handicapped by experiments permitting more 
rapid progress of their brighter classmates. They do their best under the 
incentive of promotion whenever ready. 

9. The use of tests gives the administrator a feeling of confidence in 
carrying on such experiments. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


H. W. ZIRKLE, PRINCIPAL OF THE WHITTIER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


To assist the child of supernormal ability to get more than the ordinary 
normal child is a problem that interests every teacher. Such children exist 
in every school. Their native ability enables them to accomplish more than 
the normal children. Usually much valuable time for them is wasted and 
often their energies are perverted into activities of positive harm to them- 
selves and to their associates. 

They either should be accelerated till they reach the point in the course 
corresponding to their mental age, or they should be given a broader and 
richer curriculum all along the line, retaining them the full period in the 
grades and in the high school. To require them to spend eight years in the 
grades and four years in the high school before graduating does not seem 
fair to them. That they would be stronger and better at the time of 
graduating by doing so is certain. But if they wish to do so they could 
enrich their knowledge by taking graduate work and be better prepared 
then to choose their own courses. 

I think the ideal scheme would be to have a sufficient number of super- 
normal pupils to constitute a class by themselves and then to give them a 
broader and richer course and also take them over it more rapidly. This 
can be done in a very large school or in groups of schools aggregating 3000 
or 4000 pupils. Three thousand pupils ought to furnish sufficient excep- 
tionally bright children to make a good-sized class in each grade. These 
ought to be segregated, beginning about the third grade and kept in a sepa- 
rate class throughout the grades and the high school. We are doing this 
for the subnormal type; why not for the superior? 

These superior children, when they have completed creditably the high- 
school course, should be admitted into the Freshman class at college regard- 
less of their chronological age. Our school being small, only about 1000 
average enrolment, we could not follow the plan of permanent segregation. 
We are following this plan for the subnormal type, but we draw for those 
classes from the surrounding schools. 

As the most feasible scheme possible within our limitations we hit upon 
the following plan: 

Children selected for acceleration are taken from their regular room and 
placed in the room devoted to this work. These pupils continue the work 
as in the regular room, though more rapidly, till they have caught up in all 
the main subjects with the class ahead. They are then placed in the room 
with the advanced class, thereby having gained a special promotion. 

Usually another class for the special room is then selected from the class 
to which the special promotion is made to prevent overcrowding; and in 
this manner the work is kept up through the school year. Two classes, or 
grades, aggregating from twenty to twenty-five pupils, are kept in the room 
at the same time. 
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The time allowed each class to accomplish the work of catching up with 
the half grade just ahead is nine and one half weeks, or half of the semester. 
Thus four sets of pupils, aggregating about one hundred, have an oppor- 
tunity in the room each school year. 

Selecting the pupils—Two kinds of children are eligible: those with 
superior native mental ability and those who have, for some reason, become 
retarded and are capable of restoration to their proper grade. 

The following factors are considered in the selection: (a) Class stand- 
ing; (b) mental ability, as determined by the Stanford Revision of the 
Simon-Binet Intelligence Test; (c) effort; (d) physical condition. 

Of these, the two most important are the class standing and the mental 
age. Experience in this room has proved that a child is capable of accelera- 
tion until he has reached the grade corresponding to his mental age. Thus 
a child of nine with a mental age of eleven, if he has the proper oppor- 
tunity, can be accelerated at this age till he reaches the sixth grade. He 
ought not to be pushed beyond. On the contrary, a child of eleven with a 
mental age of nine ought not to be beyond the beginning fourth; but, if he 
has not yet reached the fourth he is capable of acceleration up to that point. 
In other words, a subnormal child retarded below his mental age is capable 
of acceleration to the grade corresponding to his mental age. 

In some instances, when we were unable to find a sufficient number of 
bright pupils of the grade selected to fill up the class, the slower pupils of 
the grade just above were permitted in the class, thus giving them an op- 
portunity to strengthen themselves in the work just gone over, and at the 
end of the period to be restored to their regular class. It was found that 
these pupils were always inferior to the bright pupils in the lower class. 
It did some good, but would hardly pay for the expense of an extra teacher. 

Pupils who cannot, under proper conditions and incentives, be made to 
do the regular work of the class, are usually found to be subnormal and 
should be segregated from the rest of the pupils and given a course suited 
to their mental ability. 

The plan is simple, inexpensive, and easily operated, one teacher being 
able to care fairly well for the bright pupils in a school of from 1000 to 
1500. The reason it is so little used, I think, is the ignorance of the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the actual number of superior children they really 
possess. These children exist everywhere, just as do the subnormals. Both 
ought to be sought out and cared for. Many a time in the last twelve 
years have I sat in my office and wondered where my next class was to 
come from, but on investigation the class every time was found, and very 
rarely have we pushed a child beyond its mental capacity. Since the in- 
telligence tests have come into use, there is no necessity for this to happen 
at all. Before we used the tests we had to consider the chronological age 
largely as a factor, which is not reliable. Even here we were doing what 
many are still doing—accelerating the subnormals and retarding the gifted. 

We have in this room at present (February, 1922), a 4B class of thirteen 
children working for 4A and a §A class of twelve children working for 6B. 
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The 4B children were selected from a class of 57; 19 were given the in- 
telligence tests, 14 were selected, some doubtful cases being taken, in order 
to reduce the number of those remaining so one teacher could handle them 
where two had been employed before. Within a week, two were found 
unable to do the work in arithmetic and were returned to the regular room. 
Tables I and II show the ratings of the groups who were served during 
the third quarter of 1922. 


TasLe I—B for 4A, entering January 30, 1922 
















































































Chron. age Mental age , 
Pupil | Sex : 1.9. aie of a Effort 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. intelligence 
... G 9 6 10 3 108 | Av. A-B A 
a G 8 7 9 5 110 | Av. B A 
(= B 8 9 11 5 130 | Av. A-B AA 
4.. B il 5 10 7 93 | Av. B AA 
S.. B 12 10 10 1 79 | Av. B AA 
6.. G 12 1 9 pee B B 
i B 10 6 8 6 81 | Slow Av. A-B A 
ia & Se. a 2 10 3 125 | Av. A A 
9...; B § 8 10 4 107 | Below Av. B B 
10...| B R 11 9 9 109 | Av. B B 
11...| B 9 9 | 10 | 103 | Av. B B 
12...| G| 10 6 |(Foreign—I.Q. not obtainable) A A 
| | 
Tas_e II—5A4 for OB, entering January 30, 1922 
Chron. age Mental age , i cuil 
Pupil | Sex = | : 1.Q. ae of Class Effort 
Yrs. Mos | Yrs. Mos. intelligence een 
e. B 11 2 13 10 124 Ex. AA A 
Bi: B 11 1 11 100.7 | Fair A-B A 
(sS G 10 3 11 108 Above Av.| A-B A 
a... B 12 1 13 11 115 Av. A-B B 
. B 10 2 10 9 106 Av. A-B A 
6.. B 11 5 11 1 97 Av. A-B A 
Pe G 10 2 10 6 103 Av. A-B A 
8.. B 10 7 11 6 109 Av. A-B A 
9.. B 10 9 10 1 94 Above Av.| A-B A- 
6... > 10 4 11 3 109 Above Av.| B-A A 
11 G 11 1 13 2 111.2 | Good A-B A 
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The following table shows the rating of ten upper-grade pupils during 
the second quarter, 1922: 


Tas_e I1l—Standing of 7B class entering November 14, 1921, and becoming 
8B on January 27, 1921 












































on. age Aental age , | 
Papi [Sex | | 10.) timate | Cla, | tre | Standing 
Yrs. | Mos. | Yrs. | Mos. sntemngense » 7 ouuth 4 

S..0 8) 88 5 13 9 | 120| Av. plus B B B 
ee 11 13 7 | 123) Superior B-A B-A B 
weotma oe 4 | 116; Av. B A B-C 
a...4 Gt 9 | 15 3 | 130| Very Super.! AA AA A 
Set GL 8 2) 14 .. |125] Very Super.' AA AA A 
é...16) 9 | 12 .. | 102] Av. A-B A A-B 
roils: 16 8 | 140) Very Super. A AA A 
464} & 7 | 12 4 | 91} Av. B-C A B-C 
o.464) 3 1 14 9 | 130! Very Good A A A 

10...;B} 10 | il 17 1 |155| Very Super.| A-B | B B-A 

! 











From the very best of this class and from other 8B classes in surrounding 
schools we expect to select a good class for our last quarter and prepare 
them for 9B in June. 

To illustrate the exact manner in which the plan is carried out, we give 
the formation of the four different groups of children in the room for 
1918-19: 

(1) First quarter, beginning September 3, 1918: 10 pupils in 4B work- 
ing for 4A; 3 pupils reviewing in 4A working for 4A; and 14 pupils in 
6B working for 6A. 

(2) Second quarter: 8 pupils in 4A working for 5B, becoming 5A at 
end of semester; 5 pupils reviewing in 5B working for 5B, becoming 5A 
at end of semester; and 10 pupils in 6A working for 7B, becoming 7A at 
end of semester. 

(3) Third quarter: 11 pupils in 5A working for 6B; and 9 pupils in 
7A working for 8B. 

(4) Fourth quarter: 11 pupils in 6B working for 6A, becoming 7B in 
June; 9 pupils in 8B working for 8A, becoming 9B in June; and 1 pupil 
in 8A working for 8A, becoming 9B in June. 

An analysis of these figures shows that had any pupil beginning with 
either class in September continued with the class until the end of the year 
in June, he would have made three full years’ work in one. This would 
be phenomenal and would likely be too great a tax upon even a very su- 
perior child; but by giving only one promotion at a time, or at most two 
in succession, the four special promotions have frequently been accomplished 
before leaving the eighth grade. These specially gifted children generally 
receive one or more special promotions before leaving the primary grades. 

If a child is capable of making more than one special promotion, he is 
retained in the room with the new class entering, or he may be returned to 
the regular school and be selected again when the opportunity comes. Some 
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children have made as many as four special promotions before leaving the 
eighth grade. Our aim is to advance the pupil to a point where he will 
find opportunity for the exercise of his superior intelligence. It is based 
on the theory that when a child has once reached the grade corresponding 
to his intelligence quotient he will then be required to put forth a normal 
effort to keep up with his class. 

In the spring of 1919, the Pressey Group Intelligence Scale was used in 
testing two hundred and fifty-four Whittier School pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades for the purpose of determining the corre- 
lation between the school rating and the intelligence score of the pupils 
selected for the classes for accelerates and retardates. The authors of this 
scale believe that children who score above the 90 percentile show superior 
endowment and that below the 10 percentile we may look for cases of 
mental deficiency. 

The tests were given to three groups, and the results are stated in detail 
in a previous discussion." They showed the correlation to be high for the 
accelerated group. 

The following table indicates the general character of the achievements 
of the pupils for four years: 


TasBL_e IV—A summary of the teacher’s record for four years 





| 1916-7 1917-8 1918-9 1920-21 





Total number of pupils in room during year.| 107 105 92 92 
Number receiving special promotion....... 82 77 82 84 
Number pupils saved from demotion... .. 20 18 7 0 
Number unable to do the work and returned 

Oe NS PN oi kc ca wins cde ewe cs 4 3 2 5 
Number withdrawn before sili ee 1 7 1 3 


Advancement beyond chrenological age on 
receiving special promotion: 


Number advanced 6 months to 1 year..... 24 15 12 26 
Number advanced 1 year to 14% years. ... 10 11 5 11 
Number advanced 1% years to 2 years.. . 4 0 5 4 
Number advanced 2 years or more..... - 1 F 0 1 
Number of normal age...  .......... ; 17 19 28 32 


Still retarded on receiving special promotion: 


Number retarded 6 months to 1 year.... 8 6 12 7 
Number retarded 1 year to 1% years... 9 12 9 2 
Number retarded 11% years to 2 years. ... 3 8 5 0 
Number retarded 2 years or more.... 6 + 6 1 

















Careful record is kept and observation made of the gifted children after 
special promotion and it is found that as a rule the large majority of them 
continue to be among the best in the class. Rarely does one fail and lose 
what he has gained. 





: 1 Zirkle, H. W. ‘“‘ Character and Results of Special Rooms as Conducted in the Whittier 
School.” Elementary School Journal 21: 180-97; November, 1920. 
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History of an individual case—R. C.—Boy, 12 years 5 months, who had 
made three special promotions; tested June 14, 1919. 

Pressey Score 168. Certified June 27, 1919, to 9B Grade. 

Pressey Score 167 is ninety percentile for 15 years, Grade 10. 

Entered Special Room January 22, 1917, in 5B Grade, 10 years old. 





Promoted March 27, 1917, to 5A, Regular Class. 
Promoted June, 1917, to 6B, Regular Class. 

Promoted January 21, 1918, to 6A. 

Entered Special Room January 21, 1918, as 6A pupil. 
Promoted March 22, 1918, to 7B. 

Promoted June, 1918, to 7A. 

Promoted January, 1919, to 8B. 

Entered Special Room May 12, 1919, as 8B. 
Promoted June 27, 1919, to 9B, age 12 years 5 months. 


Language, A; Penmanship, C; Manual Training, B; Reading, AA; 
Spelling, A; Effort, B; Deportment, B—. 
January, 1917, to June, 1919, completed grades §, 6, 7, and 8. 


This room has been run on this plan continuously for the past twelve 
years and has demonstrated its usefulness in the lives of nearly 1000 differ- 
ent children, by putting them creditably through the grades from a half to 
two years earlier than they otherwise would have been. Many of these 
children have gone on through high school and college, never missing a 
single promotion throughout their school career. Measured in dollars and 
cents, reckoned on the number of promotions made by each regular teacher, 
it has been a saving to the district of the salary of one teacher each year 
throughout the whole period, which in Denver means nearly $15,000. 

In addition to our room for acceleration we have six rooms for subnor- 
mals, aggregating about 120 average enrolment. These represent all the 
grades and are given a modified course in academic subjects suited to their 
mental abilities. Much manual work is given, which relieves the mental 
strain of the academic subjects, and makes life much more pleasant for 
these unfortunates. In the normal classes, wherever it is possible to do so, 
the classes of the same half grade are divided into higher and lower ac- 
cording to the mental ability of the pupils. The brighter ones are expected 
to do more than the others, each according to his ability to acquire. Thus 
we endeavor to arrange the classes and the work in order to keep each child 
working to his full capacity and none beyond. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DIAGNOSIS BY MEANS OF THE INFORMAL OR 
UNSTANDARDIZED TEST 


INFORMAL TESTS AS 4 MEANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 
CLIFFORD WOODY, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF MENTAL TESTS AND 


MEASUREMENTS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NFORMAL TESTS as used in this discussion might well be termed 
unstandardized tests. They are, in many instances at least, patterned 
after the standardized tests, but lack the tempering obtained through 

the long process of standardization. They might be termed standardized 
tests in the making, although many of them will never be completely stand- 
ardized. The informal tests are similar to the standardized tests in that 
they are as nearly objective as possible, that is, they are so constructed that 
the method of administering, scoring, and tabulating is identical with that 
provided for the standardized tests. They are usually constructed by teach- 
ers or supervisors for securing accurate measures of the achievements of 
pupils in a particular room, grade, building, or city. No definite attempt 
is made to evaluate each element of the test other than possible comparison 
with similar existing standardized tests or utilization of the judgments of 
other interested people, and no attempt is made, for the time being at least, 
to develop standards of achievement through giving them to a vast num- 
ber of children in various places. The informal tests are usually constructed 
in response to local situations and limited in their use to the situations con- 
cerned. Obviously, they do not possess all the virtues of the standardized 
tests and are limited in their application, but it is the thesis of this article 
that they can be used effectively by teachers and supervisors as a means for 
the improvement of instruction. 

Types of informal tests—The following exercises from the sample ex- 
amination on the physical features of the United States described by 
McCall’ illustrates one of the popular informal tests, the true-false test. 

Sample I—Some of the following twenty statements are true, and some 
are false. When the statement is true, draw a line under TRUE; when 
it is false, draw a line under FALSE. Be sure to make a mark for every 
statement. If you do not know, guess. 

1. In general the mountain ranges run east and west.. TRUE FALSE 











2. Most of the rivers flow north.................. TRUE FALSE 
6. The Cascade Mountains are nearer the Pacific 
Ocean than the Rocky Mountains................... TRUE FALSE 
*McCall, W. A. “ A New Kind of School Examination.” Journal of Educational Research 
1: 33-46; January, 1920. 
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13. The Mississippi flows into the Great Lakes..... TRUE FALSE 
20. The central portion of the United States is on the 
whole more level than the eastern or western part..... TRUE FALSE 


Pupil’s score= (number right) — (number wrong). Anwers not marked 
are disregarded. In case both answers to the statement are marked, the 
answer is called wrong. 

A slight variation of the true-false test is the test in which all the ques- 
tions are answered by “ yes” and “ no.” Since the yes-no test is so similar 
to the true-false test no illustration of it will be given. 

The three illustrations below are extracts from informal tests patterned 
after the Thorndike-McCall Paragraph Reading Test, although one of the 
extracts pertains to the subject matter of history and one, to the subject 
matter of arithmetic. 

Sample II—Read this paragraph, and then answer the question about 
it. Read it again if you need to. 

Four years ago a garden-club boy in Massachusetts faced what would 
have seemed even to an adult a hard problem. Born in Italy, but thoroughly 
inoculated with the American idea of the necessity of an education, Tito, 
while in the eighth grade, was told by his father that he could no longer 
be kept in school. His future path was to lie toward the neighboring 
factory.’ 


I i ns sad ae Oo bee eee ed 
ee a re re 
What did Tito’s father wish him to do? ..........e..eeeeeeeee 
What problem did Tito have to face? 
To what club did Tito belong? 


SOEESCHOHETCHCeR SOO CeO GOBER E COS 


Ue WN 


etseeeaoeeboeeoeeveoeveeseeene res 


Sample 11I—Read this problem and then write the answers to questions 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5. All questions must be answered from what the problem 
says. Reread the problem if you need to, but do not work it. 

A plumber and his helper leave the shop at 8: 20 A.M. to repair a pipe. 
They return at 11.15 A.M. Make out the bill for the job, counting 60 
cents an hour for the time the plumber is out from the shop, half as much 
for the helper, and 85 cents for the material used. Make the date today. 
Use any name you choose.’ 


1. Whose names are to be used in making out the bill? ............. 
2. How many items are to be included in the bill? ................. 
3. Between what hours was the plumber away from the shop? ....... 
4. How much per hour was the plumber to receive? ..............- 
5. What does this problem ask you to do? .........+..:eeeeeeeeeee 


Sample IV—Read this paragraph, and then answer the questions about 
it. Read it again if you need to. 





1 Lewis and Rowland. The Silent Readers. Seventh Grade, page 96. 
2 The Thorndike Arithmetics, Book III, page 71. 
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The colonists reached the coast of Virginia in the spring of 1607. They 
landed on a small island. They began building a town there which they 
named Jamestown, in honor of James the First, who was then king of 
England. They built huts, made of branches of trees, to live in. But 
things did not go well with them. They were not used to such hot weather 


as they had in Virginia, and by September many of them had fallen sick 
and died. 


1. In what year did the Virginians land? 
O. Fe ee I re Oe NE ab ened kev ccadvevesrnasensawes 
3. What did they name their settlement? ..............-eeeeeeees 
4. Whom did they wish to honor by giving their colony this name? 


These three illustrations are sufficient to show the possibility of con- 
structing informal tests after the Thorndike-McCall reading test. Other 
illustrations could have been given from geography, physiology, nature 
study, or any of the subjects taught. The crude score on any of these 
tests is the number of questions correctly answered. The number of 
paragraphs included in the informal test depends upon the time available 
for testing, although no time limit is placed on the test itself. 

Many informal tests are patterned after the information test of the 
Army Alpha, but only two illustrations will be given. 

Sample V—In each of the following sentences underline the word, or 
group of words which make the sentence most nearly correct. 

1. The Capital of the United States is Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington. 

2. The germ of malaria is carried by the house-fly, wood-tick, mosquito, 
bad air. 

3. To kill poison from poison ivy bathe afflicted parts with milk, soothing 
syrup, solution of sugar of lead, kerosene. 

4. The mild climate of Seattle is caused by abundance of rain, nearness 
to the equator, Japan Current, mountains. 

Sample VI—Draw a line under the word in parenthesis which is the 
best definition of the word in capitals. 


eee eee we eee eee eer eee eeneee 


1. IMPEACH (to accuse, to convict, to deplore, to insist). 

2. REGULATE (to commute, to govern, to appoint, to abolish). 
3. VETERAN (foreigner, soldier, minister, professor). 

4. FEDERAL (national, ancient, municipal, judicial). 


The score to tests like Samples 5 and 6 is the number of correct answers. 
The number of questions in such tests varies from 20 to 100, depending on 
the purpose for which the tests are given and the time available. The diffi- 
culty of tests similar to Samples 5 and 6 depends upon the difficulty of the 
first part of the exercise involved and the range and similarity of the 
elements in the second part. Such tests may be given either with or with- 
out time limits. 

The sample below is an imitation of the so-called “ judgment ” test used 
in so many of the intelligence tests. This form of test is used when there 
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is a desire to test the more involved mental processes. The score is the 
number of exercises correctly marked. 

Sample VII—Read the paragraph and then check the one of the five 
statements below that best expresses the central thought of the paragraph. 

One day Abraham Lincoln was riding with a friend. They came to two 
little birds lying in the road. The wind had blown them from their nest. 
One man rode on, but that man was not Abraham Lincoln. He stopped 
and put the birds back into their nest. Then with a happy heart, he rode 
after his friend. 


1. .... Abraham Lincoln once found some birds lying in the road. 

2. .... Abraham Lincoln was a very tender-hearted man. 

3. .... Abraham Lincoln went riding with his friend. 

4. .... Abraham Lincoln put the birds back into the nest. 

5. .... Abraham Lincoln stopped when he saw the birds lying in the 
road. 


The principle of the “ mixed relations ” or “ analogies’ test employed in 
the construction of the informal tests is exhibited in extracts from the 
grammar and history tests which follow. 

Sample VIII—Write in column D a word that bears the same relation to 
the word in column C as the word in column B bears to the word in 
column A. 


A B Cc D 
BCE icccboannedadace don’t PE ccticieaseedeek ewiticdeces 
er ers eer his SE cvagiiehecwebeeeen wheres 
i sseceebduaowese ees boys DN checaeteheeberacan  sedbuabiia 
I ei ae ta ha ica hal run iA diiscbetneuinindic ainniieud 
Wednesday ........... Wed. DE Ciictieeketaens anwar 
 scheseansaeqwas sweet ie ee eteemeie -eeeees 
Ee ere cats DU hic ntdinwnndedie aGbdrcniodie 
Os ccceieeenpeyseedats gone DP tnbiiecnteenebae -aadeies 


Sample IX—Write in column D a word or group of words that bear 
the same relation to the word or group of words in column C as the word 
or group of words in column B bears to the word or group of words in 
column A. 


A B c D 

PD. cv eavews Declaration of Madison........... ..seeeee 
Independence 

eer Sewing Machine McCormick ........ ........ 

i Republican DD Mcsieivsveiecs  enee¥ite 

Pennsylvania ..... Quakers CE cnciceresn wexsicited 

New York ....... Royal Colony Pennsylvania ....... ........ 

| eee County Unit of New England ...... ........ 
Government 


ee aes Unionist NN oar es od 


ee ee wee 











~ ome 2a eek 
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The score on tests like Samples 8 and 9 is the number that are correct. 
The use of tests similar to these is somewhat more limited than some of the 
other tests, but they present interesting possibilities. 

The final type of informal test presented is of the “ matching ”’ variety. 
Tests of this kind can be devised in almost any field, and they prove to be 
the most useful instruments of measurement. 

Sample X—Write in the answer column the particular number of the 
civic term given in column 1 which corresponds to the descriptive phrase 
given in column 2. 


Civic term Descriptive term Answer 
1. Direct Primary The movement of foreigners to America No.... 
2. Initiative Method of removing public officers by 
NOEs cnuticdaxnewsanensaece nee nen No.... 
3. Tariff Power given voters to get new laws.... No.... 
4. Short Ballot “ Victory,’ appointments, and removals No.. 
5. Conservation The method of secret voting......... er 
6. Recall Power given voters to pass laws...... Be «s 
7. Immigration The plan of filling a few important 
See OE OE ME kk. vkkvicewceves Ne.... 
8. Australian Ballot Method of nomination of officers by 
I i as Gehan nihbe'e ons ee 
g. Referendum Tax levied on imports.............. a 
10. Spoils System Wise use of natural resources........ No.... 


The above samples of informal tests are sufficient to show the unlimited 
possibilities which a classroom teacher or supervisor can utilize in test 
construction. Had space permitted, illustrations of informal tests could 
have been given for each and every standardized test now constructed. 
The possible use of informal tests is in reality much wider than the use 
of the standardized tests, for informal tests can be applied in many in- 
stances where no standardized tests are yet available. 

At this point it seems fitting to describe briefly the type of informal test 
advocated by Gray.’ He urges having the teachers test the pupils on 
selections from the subject matter of their own books. He suggests that 
when a suitable selection is chosen and when the child is situated in a 
suitable environment, the following formula of directions be given. “I 
want you to read page — aloud for me. Begin with the first word at the 
top of the page when I say Begin! Read until I tell you to stop. If 
you find some hard words, read them as best you can without help and 
continue reading.” The teacher should record the exact time required for 
reading the selection and calculate the number of words read per minute. 
If desired, while the pupil is reading, she may keep a record of the errors 
made, following about the same system of recording the errors as used in 
Gray’s Oral Reading Test. She may test the pupil for comprehension by 





1Gray, William S. “ Value of Informal Tests of Reading Accomplishment.” Journal of 
Educational Research, February, 1920. 
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having him reproduce what was read or by having him answer a list of 
given questions. When she has tested the whole class in such manner, she 
should have a very good measure of the reading ability of the different 
pupils. Furthermore, if she has been careful in carrying out the test she 
may repeat it at a later time to show how much improvement has resulted 
from a definite amount of training. This procedure can be followed with 
many selections, and it is safe to say that it furnishes a very effective device 
for diagnosing the reading situation. 

Principles underlying the construction of informal tests—The guiding 
principles in the construction of informal tests are the same as the principles 
underlying the construction of the standardized tests, and therefore only 
two of them will be rehearsed here. 

1. The test must attempt to measure desirable outcomes of the teaching 
of the subject under consideration. Only those bits of subject matter 
should be included which can be justified by the current philosophy of 
education. Unimportant details have no more place in an informal test 
than in any other test. The subject matter of the test should be taken 
from the course of study under consideration and should be varied enough 
to emphasize all the desirable outcomes to be derived from the teaching 
of the subject. It may be possible to include all of the different varieties 
of subject matter within one test, but it is usually better to make different 
tests for the different objectives. 

2. The test should be objective. It should be of such a nature that there 
is perfect agreement in its scoring. The exercises should be terse, clearly 
expressed, and so chosen that there is only one correct answer to each. 
This accurate scoring of the informal tests constitutes one of their great 
advantages over the traditional examinations. The objectivity of the in- 
formal tests implies definite methods of administering, scoring, and tabu- 
lating. These methods are usually borrowed from appropriate standardized 
tests, and if properly carried out make possible the repetition of the tests 
and provision of comparable data. Those constructing informal tests must 
give heed to these two fundamental principles if informal testing is to go 
unchallenged. 

The use of informal tests—1. Informal tests are a valuable supplement 
to the standardized tests. Many of the standardized tests have but a single 
edition and this edition may soon lose its value if extensively used within 
a school system. This single edition may be sufficient for reliably measur- 
ing achievement of a group, but insufficient for reliably measuring the 
achievement of an individual. Informal tests patterned after the stand- 
ardized test or after a particular part of it furnish the means for pass- 
ing judgment on the reliability of the measurement with a standardized 
test. With the Woody Arithmetic Test, when the emphasis is placed on 
the measurement of an individual, it is recommended that the individual 
be given any list of problems similar to the ones in the standard test in 
order to get a reliable measure of achievement. The same is true with 
many other standard tests. 
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2. Informal tests can be used when no standardized tests are available. 
As yet no suitable standardized tests have been constructed in such studies 
as nature study, physiology, hygiene, civics, or drawing. Furthermore, in 
many fields where there are standardized tests they are not applicable to all 
grades in the elementary school. Very few tests have been worked out for 
the primary grades. Many of the standardized tests, too, emphasize only 
certain phases of a particular subject and many times the phase of the 
subject emphasized is the mechanical aspect. Informal tests will overcome 
both of these deficiencies. To illustrate, there is no suitable vocabulary 
test for reading in the primary grades, but a very usable informal test can 
be constructed from the word lists of Thorndike,’ Jones,*? Packer,’ or 
Houser.’ Again since most of the standardized tests in arithmetic empha- 
size the mechanical aspects of the subject, the use of an informal test such 
as Sample 3, which attempts to measure the reading aspect in the solution 
of problems in arithmetic, will call attention to a most important but often 
neglected phase of the subject. 

3. Informal tests may be used as a substitute for standardized tests. 
While no one would advocate the complete substitution of informal tests, 
in these times of financial stringency the cost of providing the regular 
standardized tests makes their use prohibitive. In such cases the informal 
test, if properly constructed and mimeographed on suitable paper, is an 
excellent substitute and the cost will be nominal. While there will be 
no well-established standards of comparison for the informal tests, it must 
not be forgotten that the most significant standards of comparison for any 
city are developed within the city itself. 

4. Informal tests can be used as a means of training for the effective use 
of standardized tests. The effective use of standardized tests depends upon 
a thorough understanding of the significance of following specifically the 
directions for giving, scoring, and tabulating sent out with tests. This 
understanding comes mainly through practice with test material. Too 
often testing programs are launched without having given preliminary 
practice in the technic of testing, and gross errors, which could have 
been easily prevented, destroys the validity of the testing. In some school 
systems the first attempt at measurement is often almost worthless. Pre- 
liminary practice with informal tests will prevent this and will save the 
school the price of the standard tests and in all probability will create a 
real demand for the use of them. Furthermore, the use of informal tests 
emphasizing various aspects of a single subject and including measures of 
the high aspects, such as thinking, character, judgment, or appreciation, will 
prove an excellent antidote to the idea that achievement in a subject has 
been completely measured when a single test has been given. This fact 
will certainly make for the more effective use of the standardized tests. 





1 Thorndike, E. L. Teacher’s Word Book. Teachers College. 1921. 

2 Jones, R. G. “ Standard Vocabulary.” Fourteenth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education. Part I, p. 37. 

3 Packer, Paul C. “ The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers.” Twentieth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part II, p. 127. 

*Houser, E. T. “ Analysis of the Contents of Ten Second Readers.” Seventeenth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, p. 40. 
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5. Informal tests are useful as means of diagnosis. In this particular, 
informal tests are almost as valuable as the standardized tests. Informal 
tests in arithmetic patterned after the Woody tests will reveal the types 
of errors made just about as well as the original tests. Likewise informal 
reading tests patterned after the Thorndike-McCall tests or the Gray oral 
or silent reading tests will portray in a very satisfactory manner the 
strengths and weaknesses of the reading situation concerned. Of course, 
accurate standards of comparison for these informal tests will be lacking, 
but standards of comparison are not needed to tell whether a child has a 
habit of adding 8 and 9 and getting 15 or a habit of mispronouncing words 
or misconstruing the meaning of them when reading. Thus remedial in- 
struction and practice exercises can be based about as well on the results 
of informal tests as on those of standardized tests. The informal tests 
can be used from the standpoint of supervisory diagnosis as well as from 
the standpoint of pedagogical diagnosis just mentioned. The supervisor 
by use of properly constructed tests can measure how successfully and to 
what extent various aspects of the different subjects are being emphasized. 
In this way instruction can be directed and motivated. 

6. Informal tests are useful instruments for evaluating the results of 
educational experiments. Standardized tests are very useful in experi- 
mentation, but they are not adaptable to many of the classroom experiments 
and dependence must be placed upon the informal tests. In many of the 
experiments from which most valuable contributions have come to educa- 
tional procedure the informal tests have been the instruments by which 
the different practices have been evaluated. Often these experiments have 
been conducted by the classroom teacher, and it is safe to predict that in the 
future much more experimentation will be carried on than in the past. 
Out of it is certain to come much improvement of instruction and a real 
interest in the professional and scientific aspects of teaching. 





THE VALUE OF INFORMAL TESTS IN SUPERVISION 


WILLIAM F. BUTLER, PRINCIPAL OF THE BELMONT STREET SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


If we must have standings, they should be determined in large measure 
from the results of frequent well-chosen tests, so that they may represent 
as closely as possible the relative ability of the pupils. I know of no better 
way to test the quality of teaching or the achievement of the class than by 
the informal test. The preparation of such tests by the teachers is of 
great value to them, since it demands that they give considerable thought to 
the outstanding points of the subject under consideration. Many times 
the difference between a brilliant man and a mediocre one is the ability to 
give attention to really essential points and let petty details go. 

I have heard of pupils of great natural capacity who were so excitable 
that they went to pieces at the time of tests and failed utterly, but in 
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twenty-two years of experience in day and evening classes, I have yet to 
meet the pupil who was not able to demonstrate his ability in frequent 
informal tests. 

I have never been able to understand why a pupil should not be expected 
to answer questions upon the important facts of a subject which he is 
studying. I have always used tests to a considerable extent in ranking my 
pupils, since much of the work has been done at home, and I must be 
absolutely certain that the papers represent the work of the pupils without 
help from any kind friends. Of course, if the teacher begins to talk ex- 
amination day as if it were a day of judgment before a judge who knew 
no such words as sympathy or pity, the case is entirely different. 

The pupils are told that promotion does not depend primarily upon the 
results of tests and an effort is made to have the tests given in such a way 
that there will be no fatigue, either to the pupil or to the teacher. 

We notify students who are not doing satisfactory work at least five 
weeks before the end of the term, so that they may try to improve suf- 
ficiently to pass. Pupils who are doing satisfactory work are told of their 
good standing and are excused from the tests near the end of the term, 
unless they wish to take them in the hopes of achieving higher rank. 


SAMPLES OF INFORMAL TESTS THAT HAVE BEEN 
FOUND HELPFUL IN DIAGNOSIS 


AMERICAN HISTORY’ 


Mark correct statements +-\ 
Mark incorrect statements — 
Mark statements you do not know about o 


1. Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

2. De Soto was a French explorer. 

3. John Cabot was sent by Portugal. 

4. Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

5. De Soto discovered the Mississippi River. 

6. Samuel Adams was a President of the United States. 

7. The Battle of Gettysburg was fought July 3, 1875. 

8. The Battle of Bunker Hill was fought April 19, 1775. 

9. The Constitution was adopted in 1787. 

10. The French and Indian War was fought before Washington was born. 
11. Washington was inaugurated in 1789. 

12. Thomas Jefferson believed in the right of all men to vote. 

13. The War of 1812 was caused by English trying to tax the colonies. 
14. The Stamp Act was passed to help the colonies. 

15. Dred Scott was a famous explorer. 

16. Magellan was the first to circumnavigate the globe. 

17. The Mexican War was caused by a dispute over slavery. 

18. Samuel F. B. Morse invented the telephone. 

19. Andrew Jackson was the American Commander at the Battle of New Orleans. 
20. Benedict Arnold fought bravely at Saratoga. 





~ 


Submitted by William F. Butler, Principal Belmont Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
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AMERICAN History Test I—ANALOGIEs* 


ari ap enhareiiln has aise waid e hati giekeeaaen | ae 

Me TURE GI ik 6 ks ios eaees Neat Dicthday Will BE. ccecccacccscesios 

RS sos nervnc menus CA cikdavesua DE candor ace tcbahawasaninnawuanen ae 
pe ee Tre 


General Directions 


This sheet contains a test in American history. Read the directions carefully, 
and when the signal to begin is given, turn the page, and do the test as rapidly 
as you can, but remember that it is more important to get it right. 

Do not turn the page until you are told to do so. 


Samples 
Attempted........ 
OS er 
1. Battle of Bunker Hill—Revolutionary Battle of Santiago................... 
War 
2. Robert Fulton—Steamboat De, NE i xieaircsavecdaremvae et 
S$. 25%9—Balboa discovered the Paci 1498 sececccs sedccvcvcavdececsionons 
Ocean 


Note example one. Revolutionary War tells you in what war the Battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought. Now ask yourself in what war the battle of Santiago 
was fought. It was fought in the Spanish-American War. So you write Spanish- 
American War after Battle of Santiago. 


Now look at example two. Following the name Robert Fulton, you see the word 
Steamboat. This word should recall to you what Fulton did. He invented the 
steamboat. Now you must ask yourself what Eli Whitney invented. Of course 
you know it was the cotton gin. So you write Cotton Gin after Eli Whitney. 


Now turn to the third example. 1513 was the year when Balboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean. Now ask yourself who discovered something in 1492 and what he 
discovered. You know the answer. Columbus discovered America in 1492. Write 
Columbus discovered America. 


After you have filled in the blank spaces with your answers your paper will be 
like the examples below: 


1. Battle of Bunker Hill—Revolutionary Battle of Santiago—Spanish-American 


War War 

2. Robert Fulton—Steamboat Eli Whitney—Cotton gin 

3. 1513—Balboa discovered the Pacific 1492—Columbus discovered America 
Ocean 


Now go through the list on reverse side and write your answers in the blank 
spaces. They should be brief, and similar in character to those given above in 
explanation. If you come to one you cannot answer omit it and try the next. 


1. Jefferson—Declaration of Independ- Madison 


ence 

2. Howe—Sewing Machine NEN init odenaueswasennwdenmies 

3. Northwest Territory—Michigan, In- Oregon Territory ..................+: 
diana, etc. 

4. 1825—Erie Canal completed Ns iiiiia dar acesnonesateceents 

5. Supreme Court—Interpretation of Congress ............cceceeeececcees 
the Laws 





1 Prepared by Virgil Smith, Principal of the Highland Park School, Seattle, Washington. 
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Civil War—Battle of Gettysburg 

Revolutionary War—Washington 

Battle of Lake Erie—Perry 

War of 1812—Impressment 
American seamen 

Revolutionary War—(German) 
Steuben 

New York colony—Royal colony 

Alaska—Acquired by purchase 

Northwest Territory—George 
Rogers Clark and Daniel Boone 

New York—Settled by the Dutch 

Jefferson—Purchased Louisiana 

{ fishing 


wheat raising 
cotton growing 
mining 
shipbuilding 


of 





New England 
colonies 





tobacco growing 

Samuel F. Smith—Wrote “ America’ 

Pennsylvania—Quakers 

Massachusetts—James Otis 

Cyrus W. Field—Atlantic cable 

Henry Hudson—Discovered Hudson 
River 

W ashington—Proclamation of Neu- 
trality 

Webster—Unionist 

Jamestown Exposition—Celebrated 
settlement at Jamestown 

Cause of Dorr’s rebellion—Property 
qualification for voting 

South—County unit of government 

Susan B. Anthony—Suffrage 

Spanish-American War—Acquired 
Philippines and Porto Rico 

Raleigh—Aided by Queen Elizabeth 
of Engiand 

Balboa—Spanish explorer 

1848—Close of the Mexican War 

1732—Settlement of Georgia 

Pennsylvania—William Penn 

1565—St. Augustine 

John Winthrop—Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts colony 


’ 


mining 

cotton raising 
sugar cane industry 
cattle raising 
hemp growing 

fur hunting 


Alaska 


REVOONES WEEE on vise ccs ccivdsoces 
I WRN ein bincas cen wows onaeacraeien 
IE Se PIs vScocrcievaccedsncose 
aE SE i occa en uceswewnusecnnes 
Revolutionary War (French)......... 
Pennsylvania colony ....2.0csicecsecs 
| AREIG ate ae pan hee a ene rea 
ORE CEEIONE io 5 xinsiniek baseess oo 
PRE dn scan ater ninenS saulentcototeics 
WERE iba grnnivncadeesameetee eee eas 

mining 

fishing 


wheat raising 
cotton growing 
shipbuilding 
[tobacco growing 


Southern stitial 





fo eh  , eee ee 
Maryland 
Virginia 

Somes F.. By DEG: 6 sso ssiscccvncss 
De Soto 


Lincoln 


Calhoun 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition........ 


i 
New England 
Clara Barton 
Mexican War 


COE ps cadiew cise peerwess 
John Cabot 
1865 
1620 
Rhode Island 
1607 
John Smith 


ee ee a 


mining 

cotton raising 
sugar cane industry 
fur hunting 

cattle raising 

hemp growing 

L 


Philippines : 
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10. 


Il. 


U. S. HISTORY TEST—ANALOGIES—7A * 


Jefferson—Declaration of Inde- NEY ee lbrexacavecsothoeencanni@e 

ee aaa ON aR N Rates a Hm Sama Na Se Kine a 
Howe—Invented Sewing Machine NN EOE ET er 
Northwest Territory—Michigan, Ope TESTO svc nive ctinacansceess 

me sinters lu ah rib ce aCe ca aligarealieeeieaes 
Supreme Court—interprets law RE o4 cakiaauwade name amon 
Civil War—Battle of Gettysburg PIN © Fakes veerKideraorekesaGada 


Northwest Territory—Geo. Rogers Oregon Territory ................+-. 


— . 5 9 —— pease bid dieint pteinee hqe we eaniebeks 
Samuel F. Smith—wrote 4 merica ee ee 
Massachusetts—James Otis IE «ik ng eoniee ha. naxrwiarnanieate aan een 
Webster—Unionist Calhoun 


Cause of Dorr’s Rebellion—Property Whiskey Rebellion 
qualification for voting 


Field—Atlantic Cable Samuel F. B. Morse. iin ae eee a 





1A. S. Gist, Principal of the B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washington. 


CIVICS: FACTS ABOUT WORCESTER ‘* 
Fill in the blanks. 
RE BOOS SAVERY 80 ORi 6c iciviccesiccncesace Street. 
We Ble BOND OF OB oo ncctinccnsccases Street. 
Lo | re city in size in Massachusetts. 
pO ere mill in the world owned by an individual is 


Pepe 


ay 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


in Worcester. 
Co ee 
A building in Worcester owned by the United States Government is 
The municipal golf links are off...............ccccceeeees Street. 
The Worcester Polytechnic Institute is on...............ccccccccccees Street. 
nC Ce Me. cd wndccnd ce eeRewancawa Street. 
rE I 16 ON oo ods wnat nvbseewocane sacs Street. 
Sy GN GE ON ONG 6 cee dna viwandenewedemane Street. 
I i I ic i ave agains aledis'nkie va Dee ema orice ka Rambeeinw 
I I I Us Soha a a ola deca avg Wikk dee A bth arm Rarmiele sue 
The United States Envelope Company is on................0ecceeeees Street. 
The industry which gives work to the greatest number of men in Worcester, 
ic lateta a aca be Ogawa gia ste hen ee ae ee 
ee as re De OF ia ako bin asd ccidice ne Kiediiwnwdvesceds 
ees OO OOD BOW MINE OF BID ooo oooh icv os v'e a dcddedca¥ddccrwaseass 
An institution which belongs to the State is the 


acta wh dae do ne oe aa ere ano <a Street 
A building which belongs to Worcester County is the.................ecceee 
Mit vesviseseivarpesrekonesaean ee Street 





1 Submitted by William F. Butler, Principal of the Belmont Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST—ORAL ARITHMETIC, GRADES 4 TO 8’ 


Use the pencil to write the number of the problem and the result only. 
. Cost of 7 yards of baby ribbon at 4c. a yard? 
. How many inches in half a foot? 
. How many days in 6 weeks? 
. At 50 cents a dozen what should you pay for 6 apples? 
- Rachel had a quarter. She spent 10 cents for ice cream; amount left. 
. The divisor is 4 and the dividend 12; what is the quotient? 
. How many half pint bottles could you fill from a quart bottle? 
. At 3 for 5c. how many marbles could you buy for a dime? 
. A blackboard pointer is 2} ft. long; how many inches is that? 
. At 2 for 5c. what will half a dozen oranges cost? 
11. A yard stick is cut into 4 equal parts; how long is each part? 
12. A boy’s shoes cost $5.50; what change should he receive from $10? 
13. At 40c. per yard what should you pay for 24 yards of gingham? 
14. Your school room is 24 ft. wide; how many yards is that? 
15. At 4oc. per lb. what would 8 oz. of steak cost? 
16. When milk sells at 2 cans for 25c. what should 6 cans cost? 
17. When grape fruit are 3 for 25c. what should you get for $1.00? 
18. How many 6 in. badges could you cut from 5 yds. of ribbon? 
19. Which is cheaper, 2 lbs. for 15c. or 3 lbs. for 25c.? 
20. At 2o0c. a pound, how many pounds of chops should you get for s5oc.? 
21. Gloves that cost $72 per doz. sold for $9 per pair. Gain per pr.? 
22. Apples that cost $2.25 per box of 84 apples sold at soc. per doz. What was 
gained on a box? 
23. Your schoolroom is 24 ft. x 24 ft. At $3.00 per yard, what would it cost to 
cover the floor with linoleum? 
24. What is the gain per cent when hats that cost $60 per dozen sell at $7.50 each? 
25. What is the distance around a 7 in. stove pipe? 
26. Find the cost of a load of coal weighing 4000 Ibs. at $12.50 per ton? 
27. At 50 lbs. per cu. ft. what is the weight of a block of ice 12” x 18” x 24”? 
28. Potatoes costing $30 per ton sell at $200 per cwt.; what is the gain per cent? 
29. At a 25% discount sale what should I pay for a suit of clothes marked $60? 
30. A piece of paper 8” x 12” is cut into squares to cover a 4 in. cube. How 
much paper remained? 


wow ON Au SW ND 


9 


Instructions to teachers—Fourth-grade pupils should solve a minimum of 10 
problems, fifth-grade pupils 15, sixth-grade pupils 20, and seventh-grade pupils 25 
problems. Eighth-grade pupils should solve all of the problems. Tabulate care- 
fully the number of pupils missing each problem, so as to bring out points of 
weakness. 

The maximum time allowance should be 1o minutes for the fourth grade, 13 
for the fifth, 15 for the sixth, 17 for the seventh, and 20 minutes for the eighth 
grade. All pupils who finish in 5 minutes less than the time allotted should be 
given 100 per cent in speed. 





1 Submitted by George A. Stanton, Principal of the Washington School, Seattle, Washington. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST—WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, GRADES 4 TO 8° 


Solve the following on this sheet without copying the problems: 














(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
17 9 12 84—12= 7 5 | 3685 2846 
= % 8 +7 8 x 8 
—_—_ ——- —_—_—_ 5 —— 
9 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
6+s5+7+9= 87543 24632 29 | 86496 365 
— 79652 X 36 234 
576 
734 
842 
(13) (14) (15) (16) 
5%4 24% 36 3 8 
83 —17%4 x 8% —-x-= 
+7¥% 4 15 
(17) (18) 
3 9 4 2 
ene af ee SS 2— X4-- 
5 20 5 7 
(19) (20) 


3 gal. 2 qt. o pt. 
—1 gal. o qt. 1 pt. 





3 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. 
xX 5 





To the teacher: Tabulate carefully the number of pupils missing each example, 


so as to bring out points of weakness. 





1 Submitted by George A. Stanton, Principal of the Washington School, Seattle, Washington. 
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DICTIONARY TEST * 


This test is diagnostic in purpose. It was devised in September, 1921, as an aid 
in the discovery of difficulties that children in the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 
have in finding words readily in the dictionary. It has been used in only three 
schools thus far, so there are no tentative standards of achievement. 

Preliminary to taking this test, the pupils of the Salmon Bay School in the grades 
mentioned above, were required to find a listed group of ten words in the diction- 
ary. As each word was found, its page number and column number were recorded 
opposite the word. Records for the different classes, showing the medians for 
number attempted and number correctly found, within a certain time limit, were 
made. 

The dictionary test was then given. During the year, dictionary drills have been 
conducted which should bring about a marked improvement in this kind of work. 

The dictionary test seems to lead to these conclusions: (1) That many pupils, 
especially in the intermediate grades, cannot write the letters of the alphabet in 
correct order; (2) that extensive drills on letter groups, like those found in part 2 
of the test, should be given; and (3) part 4 of the test is too difficult for pupils 
below the 7th grade. However, pupils of the 7th and 8th grades enjoy this part 
of the test. 

Notre—This test serves, to a considerable extent, as an intelligence test. 





DICTIONARY TEST 


I sas aia ane ses noni eatin a aegis lal Grade. ...<. Room..... RE Sone eee 
I. Writing letters in alphabetic order: 
bs, NN We NN Oi ant a cal caer Swim mg eins ote an Stas a 
i Ne irictnccn anne retina nes een Gasrememonies wieaaieea ws Geeeee ees 
©, F.6d hie kiccaknens easees ees. 1 dsekceeee essed sieeenseeeeanemen 
Bi, MO Wa hie ks a0 Sica ca S ERs arias gra tew neue muans. eeu aeons 
II. Rearranging groups in alphabetic order: 
a rn oso ceri toed euntnabeeseoudaonmamenan 
2. WU Ci: “UR Uo nosis kiss KR ens 
S,. U OREE. C E, Ri nsinoncckciandsceincsapccawmctonsecusereuveenes 
oe Se a as ks cacemndlonnorsatransteesencyaraxceeaameon 
III. Writing words in alphabetic order: 
1. Mary Marie Martha Marion Marian:..........ccccce.cccccccccccs 


2. Montana Kentucky Indiana Nebraska Illinois: 
3. gone get grind game group: 
4. hundred hinder hence hour hand: 
IV. Writing words in alphabetic order: 
1. Five words that begin with “s.” The first word is sand. Think of four 
others and write them in alphabetic order: 


a. sand iicenicenetes Citecetncueen : Re eter Diccccanenenss 
2. Five words that begin with “d.” The first word is day. 
a. day Divan kavedanse Gicvicnvavess inc w ong ae aes ria Seen ewes 
3. Five words that begin with “ca.” The first word is cab. 
a. cab SET ee er SER re ks Divsichtxe dane Die tkaaseeeues 
4. Five words that begin with “cr.” The first word is crab. 
a. crab iki sce-anaicoieeons Cisivesteseses iat deinsie eee Disceccssennes 
Score: I II III IV Total 
BIE akce picnb ch arta: wy Son wise sc Sh oe cer al Go as ma hae Ge alae ee ete 
i Rn EO ae ese nr er ee EON Pn ae ee ee 


Note: “ Right” means entirely right. 





1 Submitted by W. A. King, Principal of the Salmon Bay School, Seattle, Washington. 
21 
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ENGLISH—TESTS FOR PARTS OF SPEECH * 


N. = Noun Adv. = Adverb 
V. = Verb Conj. = Conjunction 
Pro. = Pronoun Inter. = Interjection 
Prep. = Preposition o= Do not know 


Adj. = Adjective 
Write the abbreviation above each word. 


“ Whilst the camel was speaking, there arose a cloud of dust which opened and 
showed a short, thin old man, with a basket of carpenter’s tools on his shoulders 
and a branch of a tree and eight planks on his head. When I saw him, O my 





sister, I fell down for excess of affright.” 


1 Submitted by William F. Butler, Principal of the Belmont Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


CORRECT USAGE* 


Write the following exercises on your paper choosing the correct words needed 
to complete the sentences. 


on AM Pw N 


Po) 


- Do you think that it was (he him) ? 

. (Who whom) did you wish to see? 

. Was that Mary? I am sure that it was (her, she). 

. I (saw, seen) her on the car last Wednesday. 

. Where (was, were) you last evening? 

. (Can, may) I speak to you at recess? 

- Who was speaking? It was (I, me.) 

. She (done, did) her work very well. 

. John (don’t, doesn’t) recite so well as he did last week. 
10. 
II. 
22. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Will you please (set, sit) down, Julia? 

Laura and (her, she) are invited. 

He sent an invitation for you and (she, her) to go. 
The dog (lay, laid) on the rug by the fire. 

He has (laid, lain) there a long time. 

The game (begun, began) before I arrived. 
There (was, were) several people on the car. 

Only Rose and (her, she) were present. 

They were (sitting, setting) on the grass. 

The rain has (lain, laid) the dust. 

Was that your father and mother? Yes it was (them, they). 


Instructions to teacher—Tabulate results by questions, so as to determine which 
points the class needs to have better fixed by drills. 





1 Submitted by George A. Stanton, Principal of the Washington School, Seattle, Washington. 
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GEOGRAPHY * 


Mark correct statements + 
Mark incorrect statements — 
Mark statements not known o 


1. The capital of New York is Albany. 
2. Chicago is in Indiana. 
3. Seattle is in Idaho. 
4. The Mississippi is the longest river in the United States. 
5. The deepest part of New York Harbor is 183 feet. 
6. Boston is south of Providence. 
7. Worcester is the second city in New England in population. 
8. Richmond is the capital of Virginia. 
g. There are more than 500,000 people in Boston. 
10. Worcester has a population of 210,000. 
11. Boston exports more shoes than any city in the world. 
The largest carpet mill owned by an individual is in Worcester. 
13. Louisiana is mostly east of the Mississippi. 
14. The capital of Maine is Bangor. 
15. New York is east of Rhode Island. 
16. In 1920 the population of Boston was 132,726. 
17. Maine exports great quantities of potatoes. 
18. North Carolina is north of the city of Washington. 
19. Philadelphia is the capital of Pennsylvania. 
20. Providence is not a seaport. 


1 Submitted by William F. Butler, Principal of the Belmont Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


GEOGRAPHY—COMPARISON AND CONTRASTS * 


1. Maine is (larger, smaller) than Washington. 
2. Seattle is (larger, smaller) than Chicago. 
3. Saint Paul has (less, greater) extremes of climate than Seattle. 
4. New York is further (north, south) than London. 
5- Louisiana raises (more, less) sugar than Cuba. 
6. The foreign commerce of Seattle is (greater, less) than that of San Francisco. 
7. The distance from Seattle to New York is (less, greater) than from New York 
to Liverpool. 
8. The climate of Florida is (more, less) moist than most of southern California. 
9. The area of Washington is (less, greater) than that of England. 
10. The elevation of Seattle is (greater, less) than that of Minneapolis. 


1 Submitted by George A. Stanton, Principal of the Washington School, Seattle, Washington. 
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READING TESTS 


The following tests are selected from a number of similar tests made by a 
study club composed of seven women principals of the Seattle public schools, 
Belle Dirimple, Chairman. These texts, similar in form to various standard tests, 
were prepared for the purpose of determining children’s comprehension of the 
Geography, History, Arithmetic, and Reading material used in the Seattle Schools. 

The twenty-five sentences in the second-grade tests contain words common to 
second-grade reading material; the words to be crossed out are found in the 
minimal list of required spelling words for the second grade. 

The words and phrases given in the test for grade 5 are those which most fre- 
quently occur in the geography text used in that grade. 

The material used in the third-grade text was selected from four readers 
provided for that grade. 


Second Grade 
READING TEST—K-1 


SS errr Grade. .ceses ee Name 


Read each sentence rapidly. 
Make a circle around one word which does not belong there. 


To be done with the teacher (1 — 4) 


. The bear ran of home. 

. The wolf was angry get. 

I will play in had the garden. 
. We will buy some had meat. 


WN 


Now do the same with the following sentences: 


. The lark sang his sweet make song. 

. See he these pretty flowers. 

. I am looking for a boy do. 

. He started to with run. 

. The duck can every swim. 

. They walked any a long way. 

. The bee brings home take honey. 

. The boy up was seven years old. 

. There are many flowers in Holland man. 
. They ride on the horse come. 

. I saw the such elephant. 

. I have a horn each, Ned. 

. Our May baskets are me done. 

. | can great climb a tree. 

. The wigwam was time done. 

. Mother be made bread. 

. The sun shines this. 

. The man built a was house. 

19. He got up at little four o’clock. 

20. Little Riding Hood put the basket no on the table. 
21. The farmer how had a cat. 

22. Where are my go sheep? 

23. The pine tree lived in the woods out. 
24. The bird had a nest can in the tree. 
25. The bear likes climb honey. 


on; AM WN 
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Third Grade 
OE, ecb bettie waows Name 


Read each exercise. Then answer the question or questions by drawing a line 
under the right word. 


1. George lives on a farm. He rides his little gray pony to school. George 
helped his father on the farm. When George was ten years old, his father gave 
him the gray pony. 

Where did George live? 

city, country, farm. 

What color was his pony? 

black, gray, brown. 

Who gave the pony to George? 

father, uncle, mother. 


2. Don and Rose made a big snowman. On the snowman’s head they put father’s 
tall hat. In his arms they placed mother’s old broom. Then they used large, 
round pieces of coal for buttons. 

What was tall? 

snowman, broom, hat. 

What shape were the buttons? 

square, narrow, round. 


3. But this poor boy was very happy. The great forest was his playground. 
The birds, squirrels and pretty flowers were his friends. He was kind to them 
all. He never threw stones at the birds or squirrels and never crushed the 
beautiful flowers. 

What kind of boy was he? 

selfish, kind, cruel? 

Where was his playground? 

street, forest, school. 


4. Crusoe’s stay on the desert island had come to an end. When he left the 
island he carried on board the sailing vessel his goatskin cap and umbrella, also 
the parrot. 

How many things did Crusoe carry on board with him? 

seven, one, three. 


5. And now at last the sun What time of day was it? 
Is going down behind the wood noon, evening, morning. 
And I am very happy 
For I know that I’ve been good. 


6. The Dutch people are always washing and scrubbing and dusting. They 
give their boats a coat of fresh paint every year. The floors of their homes are 
scrubbed until you can almost see yourself in them. Every morning the door- 
steps are washed and the streets swept. 

Which word best describes the Dutch people? 

wise, saving, clean, healthy. 
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7. The air is warm in our Eskimo house although there is no stove to be seen. 
In place of a stove there is a big bowl made of stone, in which seal oil is burning. 


This makes a lamp which is used for cooking and for warming the house. 
What do the Eskimos burn? 
coal, oil, gas, wood. 


8. Now look at those huge ivory tusks on the ground over there. They came 
from an elephant. The man who killed the great beast has brought the tusks to 
sell to a white trader. 

For what do men hunt the elephant? 

skin, ivory, flesh. 


g. The Desert of Sahara in northern Africa is almost as large as the whole 
United States. 
Which is larger? 
United States, Sahara Desert. 


10. There are many rivers in the world. The source of a river is the place 
where it begins. Its mouth is the place where it ends in some larger body of 
water. 

The place where the river begins is called what? 

mouth, bed, source, banks. 


Fifth Grade 
DiRECTIONS FOR Test I—Parrt I. 


Time: This is not a time test, but it would be interesting to note the time of 
pupil who finishes first and also the last to finish. Do not consider any pupil 
who is unusually dull or clever. 


Place the list of words upon the board concealed from view, or give individual 
copies if posisble. 

Pupils place papers on desks face down. 

I am going to show you some words and phrases. There will be two or three 
words or phrases on each line like this: 
good—bad (Write on board) 
fair weather—pleasant weather 





If the words or phrases on a line seem to mean the same thing, write Yes at 
the begining of that line; if they do not mean the same, write No at the be- 
ginning of the line. Do good—bad mean the same? Then what shall we write? 
No. Do fair weather and pleasant weather mean the same? Then what shall 
we write? Yes. 
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There are some phrases like these on the paper before you. When I say 
“Begin,” you are to turn your paper over and start with the top line; read each 
line through; write yes at the begining of the line if you think they mean the 
same; write mo at the beginning of the line if you think they do not mean the same. 
Be sure to read each line. 

Ready—begin. 


Test I—Part I 


area—size 
inhabitants—people—population 
principal occupation—leading occupation—chief occupation 
barren soil—productive soil 
well suited to farming—adapted to farming 
commerce—trade 
dense population—scattered population 
located—situated 
raw products—finished products 
tributaries of the Mississippi—branches of the Mississippi 
collected—distributed 
prairie—forest 
region—district—section 
natural highways—artificial highways 
densely populated—thinly settled 
vapor—moisture 
— arid—dry 
tropical climate—cool climate 
cold belt—torrid zone 
straight—irregular 
prominent city—important city 
—  industry—business 


Test I—Part II 


From the list of words or phrases below, select the ones you think right for the 
spaces in the sentences: 


mineral products navigable 
abundant water power extensive trade 
transportation republic 
metropolis valuable deposits 
irrigation 
Sis ciple temaiaen has changed much of California from a desert to a paradise 
of flowers. 
©, Ce WOE MR. vo ccccneicesesce with Alaska. 


S. Tee Cee Sieh W Biss cccciscce sens. 

4. Oil and natural gas are important................. 
5. Railroads run in all directions, so there is good 
6. The Mississippi River is................ 


7. The New England States have................+0+: for manufacturing. 
S: Tewe West Cae 6 Wc woes ce ssecssucnces for manufacturing. 
Oh cceseczcccnentne of gold have been found in Alaska. 


Possible score—g. 
Score for each correct answer—1. 
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TEST—THE BURNING OF THE RICE FIELDS* 


Instructions to teachers—Allow 15 minutes for the test. Explain the following 
words: Japan, precious, brand, solemnly, hearth, honored, torch, tidal, ablaze, 
Yone. 


The questions are in form of a completion test. Illustrate on the blackboard 
with such sentences as: 


SN a6 a's naar iva commana goatee ama airacna im 
PPPS SIOW Oe occ cccsccccsacecs ee 


All the blanks in each sentence must be filled in correctly in order for it to 
count. The words used do not necessarily have to be those suggested in the key, 
but they must be reasonable and have direct reference to the story. 


Key to the questions— 


1. Grandfather Japan 

2. mountain the sea, or village, or people of the town 
3. rice food 

4. village, or sea some fire, or a brand, or a torch 

5. brand, fire, or torch rice, or grain 

6. ran, or hurried save 

7. angry, bitter, or cross set fire to, or burned 

8. water village, field, houses, or town 

9. honored, loved, praised, etc. lives. 

10. tidal wave. 


The Burning of the Rice Fields 


Once there was a good old man who lived up on a mountain, far away in 
Japan. All ’round his little house the mountain was flat, and the ground was 
rich; and there were the rice fields of all the people who lived in the village 
at the mountain’s foot. Mornings and evenings, the old man and his little grand- 
son, who lived with him, used to look far down on the people at work in the 
village and watch the blue sea which lay all ’round the land, so close that there 
was no room for fields below, only for houses. The little boy loved the rice 
fields, dearly, for he knew that all the good food for all the people came from 
them; and he often helped his grandfather watch over them. 

One day, the grandfather was standing alone, before his house, looking far 
down at the people, and out at the sea, when, suddenly, he saw something very 
strange far off where the sea and sky meet. Something like a great cloud was 
rising there, as if the sea were lifting itself high into the sky. The old man 
put his hands to his eyes and looked again. Then he turned and ran to the house. 
“Yone, Yone!” he cried, “ bring a brand from the hearth! ” 

The little grandson could not imagine what his grandfather wanted of the fire, 
but he always obeyed, so he ran quickly and brought the brand. The old man 
already had one and was running for the rice fields. Yone ran after. But what 
was his horror to see his grandfather thrust his burning brand into the ripe dry 
rice, where it stood. 

“Oh, Grandfather, Grandfather!” screamed the little boy, “what are you 
doing?” 

“ Quick, set fire! Thrust your brand in!” said the grandfather. 





1 Submitted by Helen Davis, Department of Measurements and Special Education, Jackson, 
Michigan. The sample test is typical of informal tests used in upper auxiliary classes. The term 
“ auxiliary classes’ is here used to designate specially selected groups of dull over-age pupils. 
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Yone thought his dear grandfather had lost his mind, and he began to sob; 
but a little Japanese boy always obeys, so though he sobbed, he thrust his torch 
in, and the sharp flame ran up the dry stalks, red and yellow. In an instant, the 
field was ablaze, and thick black smoke began to pour up, on the mountainside. 
It rose like a cloud black and fierce, and in no time the people below saw that 
their precious rice fields were on fire. Ah, how they ran! Men, women, and 
children climbed the mountain, running as fast as they could to save the rice; 
not one soul stayed behind. 

And when they came to the mountain top, and saw the beautiful rice-crop all 
in flames, beyond help, they cried bitterly, ‘Who has done this thing? How did 
it happen?” 

“T set fire,” said the old man, very solemnly; and the little grandson sobbed, 
“ Grandfather set fire.” 

But when they came fiercely, ’round the old man, with “ Why? Why?” he only 
turned and pointed to the sea. “ Look,” he said. 

They all turned and looked. And there, where the blue sea had lain, so calm, 
a mighty wall of water, reaching from earth to sky, was rolling in. No one could 
scream, so terrible was the sight. The wall of water rolled in on the land, passed 
quite over the place where the village had been, and broke with an awful sound 
on the mountain-side. One wave more, and still one more, came; and then all 
was water as far as they could see below; the village where they had been was 
under the sea. 

But the people were all safe. And when they saw what the old man had 
done, they honored him above all men for the quick wit which had saved them all 
from the tidal wave. 


Yone 


(Fill in the blank spaces so that the sentences will be true). 


Ra ee OE IN Fries tbo eseecsevecsestwousaccees re 

See GD Bs kdcciiencetdcrioscssreveont and down below they could 
Ne 

i. ee EE NE OE se oko cen scesawiniases fields which furnished most of 
isicndkxctastucsactanwemeeaas for the people. 

4. One day as the grandfather was looking toward the..................05- he 
Se ee nr rer ere 

SE ME GU b tae ca swrsediosneseucemereces and thrust it into the fields of 
WE inc cs udamsmeonRanwas nea 

6. When the people in the village saw the fields on fire they................ as 
Sek ik Te OIE Oi conc cae cescoraccasien the rice. 

7. At first the people were very............0..4.. because they thought that the 
SE Be i oa res ackeaRkse sees the rice without any good reason. 

8. When the people looked below they saw nothing but................ where 
we Comm mls WENO GING oi wdk cv ccncccdccsscyeues had been. 


g. When they understood what the old man had done for them they............ 
him because he had saved their..............+. 
oe ee Ce Gre SD DE BOO WE Bia ok ok ds wceiscddccccdevescss 
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TEST—THE BURNING OF THE RICE FIELDS?” 


Instructions to teachers—Allow 15 minutes for the test. Explain the following 
words: Japan, precious, brand, solemnly, hearth, honored, torch, tidal, ablaze, 
Yone. 

The questions are in form of a completion test. Illustrate on the blackboard 
with such sentences as: 


All the blanks in each sentence must be filled in correctly in order for it to 
count. The words used do not necessarily have to be those suggested in the key 
but they must be reasonable and have direct reference to the story. 


Key to the questions— 


1. Grandfather Japan 

2. mountain the sea, or village, or people of the town 
3. rice food 

4. village, or sea some fire, or a brand, or a torch 

5. brand, fire, or torch rice, or grain 

6. ran, or hurried save 

7. angry, bitter, or cross set fire to, or burned 

8. water village, field, houses, or town 

9. honored, loved, praised, etc. lives. 

10. tidal wave. 


The Burning of the Rice Fields 


Once there was a good old man who lived up on a mountain, far away in 
Japan. All ’round his little house the mountain was flat, and the ground was 
rich; and there were the rice fields of all the people who lived in the village 
at the mountain’s foot. Mornings and evenings, the old man and his little grand- 
son, who lived with him, used to look far down on the people at work in the 
village and watch the blue sea which lay all ’round the land, so close that there 
was no room for fields below, only for houses. The little boy loved the rice 
fields, dearly, for he knew that all the good food for all the people came from 
them; and he often helped his grandfather watch over them. 

One day, the grandfather was standing alone, before his house, looking far 
down at the people, and out at the sea, when, suddenly, he saw something very 
strange far off where the sea and sky meet. Something like a great cloud was 
rising there, as if the sea were lifting itself high into the sky. The old man 
put his hands to his eyes and looked again. Then he turned and ran to the house. 
“Yone, Yone!” he cried, “ bring a brand from the hearth! ” 

The little grandson could not imagine what his grandfather wanted of the fire, 
but he always obeyed, so he ran quickly and brought the brand. The old man 
already had one and was running for the rice fields. Yone ran after. But what 
was his horror to see his grandfather thrust his burning brand into the ripe dry 
rice, where it stood. 

“Oh, Grandfather, Grandfather!” screamed the little boy, “what are you 
doing?” 

“ Quick, set fire! Thrust your brand in!” said the grandfather. 





1 Submitted by Helen Davis, Department of Measurements and Special Education, Jackson, 
Michigan. The sample test is typical of informal tests used in upper auxiliary classes. The term 
is here used to designate specially selected groups of dull over-age pupils. 
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Yone thought his dear grandfather had lost his mind, and he began to sob; 
but a little Japanese boy always obeys, so though he sobbed, he thrust his torch 
in, and the sharp flame ran up the dry stalks, red and yellow. In an instant, the 
field was ablaze, and thick black smoke began to pour up, on the mountainside. 
It rose like a cloud black and fierce, and in no time the people below saw that 
their precious rice fields were on fire. Ah, how they ran! Men, women, and 
children climbed the mountain, running as fast as they could to save the rice; 
not one soul stayed behind. 

And when they came to the mountain top, and saw the beautiful rice-crop all 
in flames, beyond help, they cried bitterly, “ Who has done this thing? How did 
it happen?” 

“T set fire,” said the old man, very solemnly; and the little grandson sobbed, 
“ Grandfather set fire.” 

But when they came fiercely, ’round the old man, with “ Why? Why?” he only 
turned and pointed to the sea. “ Look,” he said. 

They all turned and looked. And there, where the blue sea had lain, so calm, 
a mighty wall of water, reaching from earth to sky, was rolling in. No one could 
scream, so terrible was the sight. The wall of water rolled in on the land, passed 
quite over the place where the village had been, and broke with an awful sound 
on the mountain-side. One wave more, and still one more, came; and then all 
was water as far as they could see below; the village where they had been was 
under the sea. 

But the people were all safe. And when they saw what the old man had 
done, they honored him above all men for the quick wit which had saved them all 
from the tidal wave. 


Yone 

(Fill in the blank spaces so that the sentences will be true). 

ie i NE WII 56 15545. Wiis nine o ones escawoane ek ae 

De TE THON GD Gace cece ccctcicsesevevencudi and down below they could 
i eethi ees enecesccws sence 

oe CE UE OE CD's pe toxcadenconercswet fields which furnished most of 
Doan ost bisesceeeeeemeaasos for the people. 

4. One day as the grandfather was looking toward the.................006. he 
GREE Gh Te Ge GI BEE Da oe 0 5 b0 bh erence cteecesicncss 

i EE MENG eGle on sandd sesdereccnceneentian and thrust it into the fields of 
ae ee 

6. When the people in the village saw the fields on fire they................ as 
De i nice ccovcncnnneeesine the rice. 

7. At first the people were very.............206. because they thought that the 
OE LE ov he wncdeccnaciaieeecs the rice without any good reason. 

8. When the people looked below they saw nothing but................ where 
| ee had been. 


9. When they understood what the old man had done for them they 
him because he had saved their................. 
ee le Ge Se He Be I Biko oo cco oe rinieccnccccceccces 


OST of the failures in educational re- 
form have arisen out of the fact that 

the initial steps taken in a given subject have 
not been adequately followed up.—Charles H. 
Judd, “ Scientific Methods of Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 


May, 1926, p. 345. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FOLLOW-UP WORK OF THE PRINCIPAL 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION AND CREATING 
PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


REINHARD H. RUHNKE, PRINCIPAL OF THE MINERAL STREET SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HE VITAL fundamental function of the principal of a school is the 
improvement of the methods of instruction of the teachers in his 
charge. Only through the exercise of this function can the product 

which passes through his school be improved. 

One of the factors which is most essential in improving instruction and 
stimulating professional attitude is the observation and analysis lesson. 
This is more important and effective in improving classroom efficiency than 
any other agency. It has never been worked out to its fullest value. At 
the present time some of the most expert teaching power of our best teach- 
ers is going to waste as far as imparting the essence of this power to 
others is concerned. These best teachers should be used as ideals in creat- 
ing classroom efficiency for the others in the school. The principal can 
easily arrange matters so that the teachers of this school can attend a 
demonstration lesson by an expert. After the lesson the most valuable and 
important work in the matter of growth is to be done. The work should 
be discussed and analyzed, not from the standpoint of destructive criticism, 
but from the standpoint of reaching a higher. plane of teaching through 
analysis. Such work as this should go on in the school at frequent intervals. 
The teachers during each semester should be able to observe the work of 
an expert in every subject at least once, more than once, if possible to so 
arrange. If properly handled, especially the analysis factor after the lesson, 
resulting in wholesome constructive, mass-discussion on the part of the 
teachers, it will spur everyone with an extreme, wholesome, self-desire 
to improve. 

It is true that most school systems now provide for visiting days but 
these individual, isolated visits do not create mass discussion and hence do 
not create mass desire to improve. 

No principal can improve the condition of the product which passes 
through his school unless he consistently improves the methods of teaching 
of the executives who directly handle this product. 
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STIMULATING PROFESSIONAL STUDY AMONG 
TEACHERS 


ARTHUR §. GIST, PRINCIPAL OF THE B. F. DAY SCHOOL, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Among the many responsibilities of the principals, none is more important 
than that of stimulating professional study, growth, and interest among 
his teachers. This is especially essential in cities where the length of ser- 
vice is long and the tenure fairly secure. Often the teacher’s work is 
sufficiently well done to warrant her retention year after year, yet she is 
not working or developing up to her limit of capacity. With this teacher 
of experience and training, the elementary-school principal in the large 
city has a real problem, as most of his new teachers come to him with 
enthusiasm, well-trained, and with the modern viewpoint. The writer 
has tried four means of arousing interest in professional study. 

Scientific study of pupils and standard tests—An interest in this phase 
of work has been attempted from two standpoints; from that of the pupils 
and from that of the tests. Every class has its problems, which means 
study for both the teacher and the pupil. In some cases it may be the 
individual cases, but in large schools, where the pupils are carefully classi- 
fied, an entire class may present a real problem. It has often been possible 
to arouse an interest in a scientific study of individuals and of classes as 
the problems present themselves. When standardized intelligence or 
achievement tests are given, the principal has a real problem in interpreting 
and arousing an enthusiasm for standard tests. 

Professional reading—To be of service to teachers in recommending 
professional reading, it is necessary for the principal to be familiar with 
current school literature. Professional reading can often be suggested to 
the teacher when problems arise. Sometimes quoting the contents of an 
article arouses sufficient interest. An article which does not meet with the 
teacher’s approval will often cause critical study and discussion. Ten pro- 
fessional magazines are taken by our school. The writing of schoolroom 
practices by teachers in the school always arouses interest in professional 
study and reading. 

Extension work—We are fortunate in having our State University with 
a willing and efficient College of Education close at hand. Some fifteen 
to thirty per cent of the writer’s corps take work at the State University. 
The courses and professors in charge are generally discussed with the 
principal before registering, as well as many times during the course. 
Material of a practical nature is made available to them and the papers 
written for these courses are often read and discussed with the writer. 

Professional meetings—For several years we have met as a building 
group and discussed some professional topic at each meeting. These dis- 
cussions have been short but specific. For three years we have held one 
professional meeting each month, when the afternoon program is shortened 
and school is dismissed thirty minutes early. At these meetings, the teach- 
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in advance. 


ers often take the lead in the discussions; the topics having been selected 
Attendance and discussions at these meetings are always 


optional with the teachers, but never less than twenty of our thirty teach- 
ers have attended. Because our school is departmentalized, the topics are 
often general in character, that special teachers may not become too 
narrow in their outlook. Following is a list of such topics discussed: 
The Junior High School; Practical teaching of democracy to elementary- 





LOWERING STANDARDS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


school pupils; How to plan and give drill; The interpretation of standard- 
ized tests; Correlation of subjects; Advantages and disadvantages of the 
semi-departmental elementary school; The teacher as a student; Special 
study; Study of texts, their contents and arrangement of material; Class- 
room repetition wise or otherwise; Reports by teachers of vocational trips; 
The value of home assignments, and home assistance ; The securing of home 
codperation by sending home papers; and The vacation school and its 
purpose. 


REDUCING THE PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES IN THE 
DETROIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WITHOUT 


JOHN MERRILL, DISTRICT PRINCIPAL OF THE LINGEMANN SCHOOL, 


For the purpose of ascertaining the number of failures in the elementary 
grades of the Detroit Public Schools, the promotion rolls for January, 
1920, were tabulated. Following an extended period of carefully planned, 
well-sustained effort, two more tabulations were made and a comparison 


of the figures showed that somewhat striking reductions had been made 
in the “ flunkage.” The following table and diagram tell the story of what 
3 was accomplished in one year. 


TABLE 1—Com parison of failures in January, 1920, with those for January, 1921 











Per cent failed 


Per cent failed 


Per cent failed 


Per cent failed 
1921 

















Grade 1920 1921 Grade 1920 
Bi 27 14.3 B5 10.4 6.6 
Al 19 10.3 AS 10.4 5.5 
B2 16 9.2 B6 12.7 6.4 
A2 11.3 via A6 10.5 4.9 
B3 12.6 2 B7 12.6 7.2 
A3 12.8 7.2 A7 13.4 7.9 
B4 10.8 7.6 B8 10.4 6.6 
A4 10.8 6.3 A8 3.1 2.6 














Total failures in January, 1920 
Total failures in January, 1921 
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14.7 percent 
8.4 percent 
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When the promotion rolls for January, 1921, were tabulated it was 
found that out of a total of 85,804 pupils in the eight grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, 7214, or 8.4 per cent as indicated by the table, had failed. 
This amounts to a reduction of 42.8 per cent from the amount of failure 
at the end of the first term of the previous year. On the basis of the enrol- 


ment of the semester ending January, 1921, it meant that 5405 more pupils 
were saved from failure. 


DtaGRaM 1—Com parison of failures for January, 1920, with those for January, 1921 
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-<22 «2 © Failures 1920. Failures 1921 


For the semester ending June, 1921, “ flunkage ”’ was reduced to 6.7 per 
cent. Credit for this low percentage is due to the teachers and principals 
who early in the term began remedial work. 

It was made clear that the object was not to lower the standard so as 
to pass pupils, but rather to center attention and assistance upon their 
difficulties and needs, thus enabling them to raise the quality of their work 
in the subjects found difficult. The final scores* in the Courtis Standard 
Tests indicate that the quality of work did not suffer but was slightly 
strengthened by the plan. 

The initial standard tests of September, 1921, were compared with those 
of September, 1920. The results likewise indicate that the grade standards 
were maintained in spite of the reduction of failures from 14.7 per cent 
to 6.7 per cent during this time. 

The failing pupils in ten elementary schools for 1921 made scores as good 
or better than did those who failed in 1920. This was shown by a compari- 
son of test results for arithmetic and spelling, whereby it was discovered 
that the pupils failing in 1921 had scored slightly higher in those subjects 
than did those who failed the preceding year. This also serves to show 
that the reduction in “ flunkage ” was not obtained by lowering standards. 





+ Editor’s Note—Detailed figures, which considerations of space make it necessary to omit, 
were submitted by Mr. Merrill to cover this statement. 
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The procedure followed in obtaining the results that have been stated 
was carefully worked out. By a series of detailed investigations of the 
various districts, by tables and graphs worked out by the district principals 
and presented to the principals of the various groups, the condition of the 
city, of each district, and of each school in relation to the failure problem, 
was shown. The principals were urged to study with their teachers the 
problems as found in their particular schools. This material was pre- 
sented in December, 1920. 

It was suggested to the principals that they make lists of the pupils who 
would probably fail at the end of the semester, showing the cause of each 
failure, and that attention be centered upon the weak subjects and every 
available assistance be given to the pupils in overcoming weaknesses during 
the time that intervened before the date of promotion. 

Briefly stated, the following are some of the means that were found 
effective in raising the quality of the work of the weak pupils: 

1. Attention was centered upon the needs and difficulties of each in- 
dividual. 

2. Principal or teacher interviewed privately each pupil, and the situation 
was frankly discussed in the effort to arrive at the cause and find a remedy. 

3. Parents were visited, called into consultation, or otherwise informed 
of the impending failure and their codperation was requested. 

4. Pupils were allowed to devote more time to the subjects in which they 
were weak. 

5. Special help was given by the regular coaching teacher, or by brighter 
pupils during study periods or after school. 

6. Weak pupils were required to make special reports to the office at 
stated intervals, daily or weekly, upon their scholastic progress. 

7. Outside help and study were encouraged. 





SYSTEMATIC PROFESSIONAL STUDY * 


This year each teacher has reported to the group on the work for her grade in 
each subject in the new course of study; thus everyone got an idea of the whole 
course. 

Last year, for one semester, we took up the reviews of new books on the 
“Curriculum,” each teacher reporting on a certain number of chapters at each 
meeting. For the other semester, two teachers each month gave a resumé of two 
excellent articles in educational journals. 





1 Belle Dirimple, Principal of South Seattle School, Seattle, Washington. 
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EXAMINATION OF PUPILS’ REPORTS* 


I always examine all report cards just before they are sent out. This is done 
at the teacher’s desk while the room is in session. We then count up the number 
of unsatisfactory marks and record the number somewhere to see if we cannot 
reduce the number the following quarter. 

A general letter is sent to the parents calling attention to the report cards 
which are about to be issued. 





AN EXECUTIVE COUNCIL? 


Title and composition—An Executive Council of the Daniel Bagley School shall 
be elected consisting of twenty-four (24) members—twelve (12) boys and twelve 
(12) girls. Three (3) boys and three (3) girls being chosen from each of the 
four upper rooms—not grades, of the Bagley School. 


Purpose—The purpose of the establishment of this council is to arouse a keener 


sense of the responsibility of each grammar-grade pupil as a citizen of his room 
and of the school in general. 


Eligibility—The members of this council shall be chosen by each room acting 
as a committee of the whole—any pupil or teacher may make nominations. The 
basis for such nominations should be high citizenship in the classroom, in the 
halls and basement of the building, about the grounds, and in the community in 
general. It is especially desired that scholarship not be the main quality in the 


selection of the members of this council, though the attitude of the boy or girl 
toward the assignment of school tasks should be the chief factor perhaps in the 
selectten of the members. In other words, a student who is doing “ C” work should 
be eligible to election to this council if this “C” work represents the best of his 
ability and if his citizenship is of a high order. 


Certification—Each of the teachers of the four upper rooms shall certify to the 
principal the first of each calendar month the six pupils who have been selected 
from her room for the previous month. These names shall be made a part of the 
permanent record of the Bagley School and certification will be made of such 
selections when the boy, or girl, passes on to high school. The list becomes then, 
in a way, an honor roll not conditioned on scholarship alone. 


Meetings—Each Executive Council shall hold one formal meeting and then 
adjourn, sine die. The business which will be brought before the Council will 
be business pertaining to the general good of Bagley, though the business to be 
transacted will always be of importance secondary to the election of this honor 
group of the list. We propose to put before the first meeting of the executive 
Council, the matter of restoring a fence between the Bagley School and an ad- 
joining orchard, which was destroyed some years ago by former pupils of this 
school. The principle of bringing this item of business before the council is to 
emphasize the responsibility of each group of citizens not only to a succeeding 
group, but to those who have gone before them. Our plan is that refreshments 
will be served at every meeting and everything possible done to make their one 
meeting a happy occassion for all the members. The advisors of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs and the principal of the school will be ex-officio members of the 
Council. Guests may be invited by these ex-officio members of the Council. 





1 William A. Blair, Principal of T. T. Minor School, Seattle, Washington. 
2J. W. Graham, Principal of the Daniel Bagley School, Seattle, Washington. 








PART THREE 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION 





HE SECOND YEARBOOK in 1923 contained the first 
ipo list of local principals’ associations. Eight city groups 

were included in this list: Chicago, Elgin, Grand Rapids, Duluth, 
St. Joseph, Cleveland, Spokane, and Superior. In succeeding years 
the list increased as follows: 1924, 46; 1925, 10; 1926, 93; 1927, 
118; and 1928, 126. 

The following pages list 134 organizations. Data on these groups 
were secured from post card questionnaires sent to more than 250 
cities. Certain data on memberships and year of organization were 
secured. 

Persons admitted to membership—The 134 clubs were asked: 
Is your organization restricted to elementary school principals? 
Seventy-six, or 57 percent, replied in the negative ; 42, or 31 percent, 
gave affirmative replies; and 16, or 12 percent, did not answer. 

Number of members—A majority of the local associations have 
fewer than 50 members. The distribution of memberships is as 
follows: 


EER peers amen 39 
SBE eee eee 41 
re ere 22 
MEE -Lccxcacucaroaceres 4 
DE ci eckc ecards anus 4 
ere 4 
Se ik ecckeces scenes 20 

134 


Date organized—Many local groups have been organized since 
1920. The distribution of the dates of organization is as follows: 


PE GED kc caacreescove 1 
DE -sicastentvensous 3 
PT cssiedeeime-siairs 3 
Pt: + Benvenewaeuans 9 
xa 7 
SS sich ias 5 ek ace seabiaSgt’écin 10 
eee 14 
Se 22 
EEE vcdtencwonkdeeesn 34 
ee NG ncnsnrvescches 31 

134 


Only the Texas and Missouri state principals’ associations were 
listed in the Second Yearbook. The Seventh Yearbook reported 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Most of these reported data this year. 

The First Yearbook contained a list of 669 members of the 
national Department. The 1929 list approximates 4300 members. 
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LOCAL PRINCIPALS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Akron, Ohio—Women Principals’ Club 
President, Neonetta Gladwin, Seiberling School 
Secretary, Nellie B. Haymaker, Forest Hill Schooi 
Baltimore, Maryland—White Principals’ Association 
President, Mary E. Sultzer, 415 E. Lafayette Ave. 
Secretary, Judson Hunt, 3210 N. Calvert St. 
Battle Creek, Michigan—Principals’ Club 
President, Vivien Beers, Bellevue, Michigan 
Secretary, Doris Davis, 87 N. Wabash Ave. 
Bay City, Michigan—Elementary Principals’ Club 
K President, Helen MacGregor, 312 Fremont Ave. 
Secretary, Anna Reardon, Wenona School 
Beaumont, Texas—Principals’ Club 
President, Effie Piland, Millard School, 645 Magazine St. 
Secretary, Louise Hobby, Ogden School, Orange St. 
Berkeley, California—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club 
President, James J. Preston, Burbank Junior High School 
Secretary, Zinie Kidder, Administration Building, Milvia and Durant Sts. 
Binghamten, New York—Executive Council 
President, Benjamin F. Cincebox, 171 Matthews St. 
Secretary, Grace E. Rogers, 59 Oak St. 
Birmingham, Alabama—Principals’ Club 
President, N. H. Price, 310 College St. 
Secretary, H. B. Norton, 501 8. 80th St. 


Boston, Massachusetts—Principals’ Association 


President, Frederick A. Guindon, Quincy School 
Secretary, Elizabeth W. O’Connor, Gaston School 
4 Boston, Massachusetts—Elementary Principals’ Association 





President, William L. Phinney, Dudley School, Roxbury 
Secretary, Lillian M. Towne, Bowdain School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut—Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, Katharine Fitzpatrick, Maplewood School 
Secretary, Luella Callahan, Read School 
Buffalo, New York—Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, Ford R. Park, 99 Maple Ave. 
Secretary, Mabel M. Brogan, 16 Covington Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts—Grammar Masters’ Club 
President, Francis J. O’Hara, 309 Huron Ave. 
Secretary, John F. Lynch, 9 Day St. 
Camden, New Jersey—Principals’ Association 
President, Mark G. Messinger, 2820 Carman St. 
Secretary, V. M. Heffelfinger, 1906 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canton, Ohio—Principals’ Club 
President, K. H. Berns, 618 High Ave., N. W. 
Secretary, M. P. Watts, 1225 Troy Place, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club 
President, Marjorie Walters, Harrison School 
Secretary, Eva Lois Waters, Garfield School 
Charleston, South Carolina—Principals’ Club 
President, H. O. Strohecker, Bennett School 
Secretary, C. A. Weinheimer, Simons School 
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Charlotte, North Carolina—Association of Principals and Supervisors 
President, Florence Jamison, 404 W. Fourth St. 

Chicago, Illinois—Principals’ Club 
President, Herbert C. Hansen, 315 Plymouth Court 
Secretary, Mrs. Edna R. Meyers, West: Pullman School 

Cicero, Illinois—-Elementary Principals 
President, Ellen Williams, 506 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park 
Secretary, Roy M. Poust, 547 N. Long Ave., Chicago 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, W. Q. Brown, Kennedy School 
Secretary, Esther Schroeder, 28th District School 

Clarksburg, West Virginia—Harrison County Elementary Principals’ Asso- 

ciation 
President, Jesse R. Tyson, Clarksburg 
Secretary, Fleece Robinson, Bridgeport 

Cleveland, Ohio—Elementary Principals’ Club 
President, Martha A. Stewart, 1777 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland 
Secretary, Albertina Kolb, 1183 Andrews Ave., Lakewood 

Colorado Springs, Colorado—Public School Principals’ Association 
President, Nellie A. Remick, Acacia Hotel 
Secretary, Roy J. Wasson, 2123 N. Cascade Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio—Elementary School Principals’ Round Table 
President, Harriet A. Judd, West Broad Street School 
Secretary, Mary Effie Whitsel, Ninth Avenue School 

Council Bluffs, lowa—Principals’ Club 
President, Sarah Sperle, 810 Fourth Ave. 

Secretary, Kathryn Putnam, 115 Platner St. 

Dallas, Texas—Principals’ Club 
President, J. F. Kelly, John H. Reagan School 
Secretary, Minnie Swindells, San Jacinto School 

Danville, Illinois—Cubberley Principals’ Club 
President, L. M. Erickson, 202 W. English St. 

Secretary, R. G. Seitzinger, 102 S. Crawford St. 

Dayton, Ohio—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Association 
President, L. Daisy Hammond, 111 Oakwood Ave. 
Secretary, Lou Gray, 18 Richmond Ave. 

Denver, Colorado—Principals’ and Directors’ Association 
President, Emily Griffith, Opportunity School 
Secretary, Edith M. Weymouth, 1032 Clarkson St. 

Des Moines, lowa—Principals’ Association 
President, Frances Umpleby, 2936 Brattleboro St. 
Secretary, Cora Parr, 511 29th St. 

Detroit,- Michigan—W omen Principals’ Club 
President, Catherine Morgan, 1354 Broadway St 
Secretary, Florence Wolf, Grant School 

Dubuque, lowa—Principals’ Club 
President, Mary Lucas, Franklin School 

Duluth, Minnesota—Principals’ Club 
President, Lillian Hanson, Bryant School 
Secretary, Alice Bradseth, Adams School 

East St. Louis, Illinois—Principals’ Association 
President, H. F. Thurston, Park School 
Secretary, May E. Young, Froebel School 
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Elmira, New York—School Principals’ Club 
President, Frank W. Bartlett, J. Herbert Bennett School 
Secretary, Mary Conley, No. 3 School 

El Paso, Texas—Association of Elementary School Principals 
President, Alicia Swann, Crockett School 
Secretary, Mrs. Lily Howard, 700 Upson Ave. 

Erie, Pennsylvania—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, J. L. Coughlin, Columbus School 
Secretary, Morris Flinn, Hamilton School 

Evanston, Illinois—Principals’ Club 
President, Ruby E. Rowley, North Shore Hotel 
Secretary, Stella Stevenson, 635 Sherman Ave. 

Everett, Massachusetts—Principals’ Association 
President, William L. Young, 259 Watertown St., Newton 
Secretary, Katherine E. Burns, 37 Chestnut St. 

Fall River, Massachusetts—Elementary Principals’ Club 
President, Louise Remington, 285 Grove St. 

Secretary, Elizabeth C. Finneran, 469 Prospect St. 

Flint, Michigan—Principals’ Association 
President, Eva M. Curtis, Dort School 
Secretary, Wyla Waterman, Dewey School 

Fort Wayne, Indiana—Principals’ Club 
President, Keturah Williams, McCulloch School 
Secretary, Mary Seaton, Hamilton School 

Fort Worth, Texas—Principals’ and Vice-Principals’ Club 
President, O. A. Tarlton, 2923 Travis Ave. 

Secretary, David K. Sellars, 2524 May St. 

Fresno, California—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Harry L. Buckalew, John Muir School 
Secretary, Victor Massenge, Lincoln School 

Gary, Indiana—Principals’ Association 
President, Charles D. Lutz, Horace Mann School 
Secretary, Mary G. Ballantyne, Franklin School 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—Elementary Principals’ Exchange Club 
President, Mrs. Lettie Marsh, Harrison Park School 
Secretary, Ruby Livingstone, Walker School 

Hartford, Connecticut—Principals’ Club 
President, Fred D. Wish, Jr., Municipal Bldg. 

Secretary, Annie Fisher, 1304 Main St, 

Haverhill, Massachusetts—Principals’ Club 
President, Florence I. Browne, 173 Kenoza Ave. 

Secretary, Abbie C. Grover, 364 Main St. 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania—Principals’ Club 
President, Benjamin Grossman, 81 S. Pine St. 

Secretary, William Herr, 536 W. Maple St. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts—Women Principals’ Club 
President, Esther M. Greeley, 133 Chestnut St. 

Secretary, Agnes Kelliher, 7 Whiting Ave. 

Houston, Texas—Principals’ Association 
President, J. W. Lyle, 5217 Jackson St. 

Secretary, Helen C. DeChaumes, 2203 San Jacinto St. 
Jackson, Michigan—Elementary Principals’ Club 
President, Maye B. Knowles, 325 W. Washington St. 
Secretary, Margaret Munson, 417 W. Michigan St. 
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Jersey City, New Jersey—Male Principals’ Club 
President, James A. Nugent, 2 Harrison Ave. 

Secretary, J. I. Henshaw, No. 5 School 

Jersey City, New Jersey—Women Principals’ Association 
President, Florence L. Baur, J. W. Walseman School 
Secretary, Mabel Cassidy, School No. 36 

Kalamazoo, Michigan—Principals’ Club 
President, A. L. Hyames, Lincoln School 
Secretary, Pear! Schoolcraft, Westnedge School 

Kansas City, Kansas—Grade Principals’ Club 
President, Bertha McKinley, 3111 Parallel 
Secretary, Hazel MacCallum, 2200 Grandview Blvd. 

Kansas City, Missouri—Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, A. R. Curry, Hyde Park School 
Secretary, F. E. Engleman, Whittier School 

Knoxville, Tennessee—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Professional Club 
President, Wilson New, Rule Junior High School 
Secretary, Ada Seal, Flenniken School 

La Crosse, Wisconsin—Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, Hannah McConville, 916 Ferry St. 

Secretary, Kathrine Gallagher, 1108 Mississippi St. 

Lansing, Michigan—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Georgia Doerr, 310 E. Main St. 

Secretary, Marie Engler, 223 S. Walnut St. 

Lincoln, Nebraska—Public School Forum 
President, Gertrude Robey, 2134 Parke St. 

Secretary, Merle M. Beattie, 421 S. 15th St. 

Little Rock, Arkansas—Principals’ Round Table 
President, Mrs. James M. Culbert, 301 E. Seventh St. 
Secretary, Ernestine Schader, 800 Rector Ave. 

Long Beach, California—Principals’ Club 
President, Douglas Newcomb, Lowell School 
Secretary, D. O. Robinson, Temple Avenue School 

Los Angeles, California—Principals’ Club of the City Elementary Schools 
President, Nora Sterry, Macy Street School 
Secretary, Anamay Chapman, Delavan Drive School 

Louisville, Kentucky—Principals’ Club 
President, Blanche Lindley, 323 E. Saint Catherine St. 
Secretary, Gertrude Kohnhorst, 2032 Eastern Parkway 

Lowell, Massachusetts—Masters’ Club 
President, William W. Dennett, Charles W. Morey School 
Secretary, John Barr, Washington School 

Memphis, Tennessee—Principals’ Association 
President, Mrs. Frank Landis, Merrill School 
Secretary, G. A. Campbell, Gordon School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Principals’ Association 
President, William G. Kastner, 571 E. Oklahoma Ave. 
Secretary, Nano E. Armstrong, 584 25th Ave. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota—Principals’ Forum 
President, Mrs. Agnes M. Boysen, Lyndale School 
Secretary, Grace B. Sherwood, Agassiz School 

Mobile, Alabama—Mobile County Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, Mrs. F. L. Sheffield, 10 N. Ann St 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Irley Morris, 17 Hannan Ave. 

Mount Vernon, New York—Principals’ Organization 
President, Margaret B. Imrie, 12 Cedar St., Bronxville 
Secretary, Luke C. Rhoads, 234 S. Second Ave. 
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Muskogee, Oklahoma—Elementary. Principals’ Club 
President, L. C. McCall, 2116 Boston St. 

Secretary, Mrs. A. E. Miller, 525 S. Fourteenth St. 

Nashville, Tennessee—Principals’ Association 
President, W. R. Manlove, 828 Meridian St. 

Secretary, James O. McKee, 10 Ivanhoe Court 

Newark, New Jersey—Pubiic School Principals’ Association 
President, Walter J. Greene, McKinley School 
Secretary, Harry F. Stauffer, Franklin School 

New Bedford, Massachusetts—Primary Principals’ Club 
President, Emma L. Gartland, 9 Washington St. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts—Principals’ Club 
President, Louis D. Cook, 2 Morgan Terrace 

New Haven, Connecticut—Principals’ Club 
President, Nellie Hogan, 24 Avon St. 

Secretary, Elton E. Knight, 153 Bassett St. 

New Orleans, Louisiana—Public School Principals’ Association 
President, Josephine Thomas, Howard No. 1 School 
Secretary, Alice Molony, Howard No. 2 School 

New York, New York—New York Principals’ Association 
President, John J. Loftus, 516 61st St., Brooklyn 
Secretary, Mrs. Sohpie C. Manheim, 188 E. 7th St. 

New York, New York—Association of Women Principals of Public Schools 

in the City of New York 
President, Jessie B. Colburn, Public School 96 
Secretary, Loretto M. Rochester, Public School 44 

New York, New York—Brooklyn Principais’ Council 
President, Henry J. Vaughan, Public Schoc’ 123 
Secretary, Arthur Bowie, Public School 7. 

New York, New York—High School Principals’ Association 
President, Albert L. Colsten, Brooklyn Technical High School 
Secretary, William H. Dooley, Textile High School 

New York, New York—New York City Association of Women Principals 
President, Olive M. Jones, Public School 120 
Secretary, Sara L. Rhodes, Public School 184 

New York, New York—School Masters’ Club 
President, Augustus Ludwig, Public School 220 
Secretary, Matthew D. Quinn, Public School 5 

Norfolk, Virginia—Principals’ Association 
President, A. B. Bristow, 521 Steadley Ave. 

Secretary, Ada Evans, 639 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Oakland, California—Principals’ Club 
President, E. W. Jacobsen, Roosevelt High School 
Secretary, J. A. Hensley, Fremont High School 

Oak Park, Illinois—Supervisory Council 
President, W. J. Hamilton, 960 North Blvd. 

Secretary, Elvin G. Byers, 960 North Blvd. 

Ogden, Utah—Principals’ Association 
President, Ina E. Craven, 2561 Fowler St. 

Secretary, Edith Light, Farnsworth Apartments 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma—School Men’s Dinner Club 
President, Roscoe C. Evans, Oklahoma City 

Omaha, Nebraska—Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, Mrs. Helen Hampton, 5174 Jones St. 

Secretary, Mamie Beal, 2514 B St., South Side 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin—Men Principals’ Conference 


President, C. I. Yule, Longfellow School 
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Paterson, New Jersey—Principals’ Club 
President, Louis Schmerber, School No. 11 
Secretary, Eleanor Mombert, School No. 14 

Peoria, Illinois—Principals’ Club i 
President, Anthony Middleton, 221 Arthur St. 
Secretary, Arthur Verner, 201 Cooper St. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey—Principals’ Association 
President, Royal L. Predmore, No. 6 School 
Secretary, Ingelborg Oksen, No. 2 School 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Principals’ Club 
President, Raymond L. Chambers, 8th and Wolf Sts. 
Secretary, Frances L. Bowers, 8th and Parrish Sts. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—Principals’ Club 
President, Bertha C. McEntee, 5545 Jackson St. 
Secretary, Bertha V. Law, 1427 Mervin St. i 

Pontiac, Michigan—Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, Florence Herrington, Crofoot School 
Secretary, Jessie Brewer, Central School 

Portland, Oregon—Principals’ Association 
President, B. E. Hughson, 222 W. Sumner St. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. D. Thomas, 525 Montgomery Drive 

Providence, Rhode Island—Principals’ Club 
Secretary, Herbert A. Wisbey, Vineyard Street School 

Pueblo, Colorado—Principals’ Club of District 20 
President, Caroline Strack, Dauforth School 

Racine, Wisconsin—Principals’ Sub-council 
President, J. M. Beck, 1226 Grove Ave. 

Secretary, W. F. Hood, 1813 W. Sixth St. 

Richmond, Virginia—Principals’ Club 
President, Ernest Shawen, 2422 Lamb Ave. 

Secretary, Forbes H. Norris, 3128 Cliff Ave. 

Roanoke, Virginia—Board of Principals 
President, Lena Lawsen, Roanoke 
Secretary, O. L. Huffner, Roanoke 

Rochester, New York—Council of Elementary School Principals 
President, George A. McNeill, No. 23 School 
Secretary, James T. Pitts, No. 10 School 

Sacramento, California—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Harvey F. Clark, David Lubin School 
Secretary, Minnie Roth, McKinley School 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Principals’ Association 
President, D. R. Coombs, Jordan Junior High School 
Secretary, Lillian Whelan, Franklin School 

San Diego, California-—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club 
President, Lotta D. Perry, 825 Union St. 

Secretary, Frank P. Stein, 39th St. and El Cajon Blvd. 

San Francisco, California—Principa!:’ Association 
President, C. A. Anderson, 92 Brentwood Ave. 

Secretary, Susie A. Ward, 3640 A 19th St. 

San Jose, California—Principals’ Club 
President, R. B. Thompson, Gardner School 
Secretary, A. H. Horral, Superintendent’s Office 

Seattle, Washington—Principals’ Association 
President, Anna May Matheson, Emerson School 
Secretary, J. W. Scudder, Seward School 
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Sioux City, lowa—Administration Club 
President, B. N. Osborn, Smith School 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Swanson, Woodrow Wilson School 

Somerville, Massachusetts—Principals’ Club 
President, Arthur L. Doe, 27 Spruce St., Malden 
Secretary, Charles E. Brainard, 12 Pleasant Ave. 

Spokane, Washington—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Sara Weisman, Irving School 
Secretary, Leila Lavin, Columbia School 

Springfield, Illinois—Elementary School Principals’ Club 
President, L. J. East, Harvard Park School 
Secretary, Hettie B. Lewis, Open Air School 

Springfield, Missouri—Elementary Principals’ Club 
President, Bertha Stafford, 448 E. Elm St. 

Secretary, Gertrude Wood, 350 Hovey St. 

St. Joseph, Missouri—Elementary Principals’ Club 
President, Mrs. Abbie C. Barnes, Ernest School 
Secretary, May Peterman, Bliss School 

St. Louis, Missouri—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, C. E. Stephens, 5550 Page Blvd. 

Secretary, A. F. Morrison, 1641 S. Spring Ave. 

St. Paul, Minnesota—Principals’ Club 
President, Katherine Prendergast, 436 Portland Ave. 
Secretary, Clara M. McCauley, 1159 Dayton Ave. 

Stockton, California—Principals’ Association 
President, Charles J. Parsons, 230 Dorris Place 
Secretary, Alma Catherine Simon, 205 W. Fremont St. 

Superior, Wisconsin—Principals’ Club 
President, LeRoy Daleysh, 1916 Cumming Ave. 
Secretary, Ethel Ballou, 2338 Ogden Ave. 

Syracuse, New York—Men Principals’ Association 
President, F. F. Dunham, Madison School 
Secretary, Asa S. Knapp, Porter School 

Syracuse, New York—Women Principals’ Association 
President, Mary Lowler, Salem Hyde School 
Secretary, Nellie Cooney, Frazer School 

Tacoma, Washington—Administration Group 
President, Jennie M. Reed, Central School 
Secretary, M. J. Downing, Fern Hill School 

Tampa, Florida—Council of Elementary Principals 
President, J. L. McIntosh, 4012 Seminole Ave. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Kent, 105 South Albany St. 

Toledo, Ohio—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club 
President, Hazel Oechsler, 2350 Lawrence Ave. 
Secretary, Jane Brereton, 1420 Goodale Ave. 

Topeka, Kansas—Principals’ Club 
President, Allen E. Ecord, 1047 Republican Ave. 
Secretary, L. S. Turner, 1164 Lane St. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma—City School Principals’ Club of Northeastern Oklahoma 
President, Eli Foster, High School, Bartlesville 
Secretary, R. W. Knight, Mann School, Hominy 

Utica, New York—Principals’ and Supervisors’ Club 
President, Fannie L. Avery, Union Street School 
Secretary, C. V. Bookhout, Roosevelt School 
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Washington, D. C.—Association of Elementary School Principals 
President, Maude E. Aiton, Webster School 
Secretary, C. A. Johnson, Henry D. Cooke School 
Wheeling, West Virginia—Elementary School Principals’ Club of the 
Northern Panhandle 
President, Jennie McGown, 52 24th St. 
Secretary, Bertha Fette, 3509 Jacob St. 
Wichita Falls, Texas—Principals’ Club 
President, Kate Burgess, Ben Franklin School 
Secretary, Erma Nala Voss, Reogan School 
Wilmington, Delaware—Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Ellen Samworth, 1502 Lancaster Ave. 
Secretary, Mrs. Martha L. Magee, 1114 W. 8th St. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina—Principals’ Club 
President, W. B. Owen, City Public Schools 
Worcester, Massachusetts—Principals’ Club 
President, Alice H. Belding, 110 Elm St. 
Secretary, Julia A. Butler, 10 Melville St. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Alabama 
Education Association 
President, H. B. Norton, Robinson School, Birmingham 
Secretary, Miss B. Belser, Livingston 
California—California Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, Aymer J. Hamilton, University Elementary School, Berkeley 
Secretary, Oscar D. Enfield, Eastman School, Los Angeles 
Connecticut—Connecticut Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Thomas H. Patterson, Federal Hill School, Bristol 
Secretary, Mary E. Murphy, 850 Lafayette St., Bridgeport 
Massachusetts—Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Julia A. Sheehan, Hunnewell School, Wellesley 
Secretary, Milton L. Fuller, Gloucester 
Michigan—Department of Elementary School Princpals of the Michigan 
Education Association 
President, Earl R. Laing, 20710 Pilgrim Ave., Detroit 
Secretary, Elizabeth Welch, Fairview School, Flint 
Minnesota—Minnesota Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, H. O. Maass, Mann School, Minneapolis 
Secretary, I. O. Friswold, Eden Prairie 
Missouri—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association 
President, F. J. Steuber, Fanning School, St. Louis 
Nebraska—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association 
President, Virginia Ellett, 4814 Webster St., Omaha 
Secretary, Edith Isakson, 3209 Myrtle Ave., Omaha 
New Jersey—New Jersey Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, James R. Floyd, Jefferson School, Plainfield 
Secretary, Alberta M. Johnson, Monterey School, Atlantic City 
North Carolina—North Carolina Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, A. S. Caldwell, Winston-Salem 
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Ohio—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Ohio Education 
Association 
President, Katherine Mansfield, Cedar School, Canton 
Secretary, F. H. Duffy, Harding School, Steubenville 
Oklahoma—Elementary School Principals’ Section of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association 
President, John B. Turner, 609 West D St., Oklahoma City 
Secretary, Mrs. John W. Riley, Norman 
South Carolina—South Carolina State Principals’ Association 
President, George D. Grice, Charleston 
Secretary, J. F. Cason, Greenville 
South Dakota—Elementary School Principals’ and Supervisors’ Department 
President, Keo King, Aberdeen 
Secretary, Isabel Hamilton, Lead South 
Texas—Elementary Principals’ and Supervisors’ Section of the Texas State 
Education Association 
President, James T. Whittlesey, Robert E. Lee School, Dallas 
Secretary, Dora B. Lantrip, Eastwood School, Houston 
Washington—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Wash- 
ington Education Association 
President, P. W. Pinckney, 3037 Meridian St., Bellingham. 
Secretary, C. Maury Nelson, 1020 S. Second St., Mt. Vernon. 
West Virginia—Department of Principals of the West Virginia State Edu- 
cation Association 
President, Cecil R. Gates, Morgantown 
Secretary, Sarah Porter, 210 Ash Ave., Moundsville 
Wisconsin—Elementary Principals’ Division of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association 
President, George O. Savage, Read School, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Cathryn Evans, Fond du Lac 
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Secretary, C. A. Johnson, Henry D. Cooke School 
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Northern Panhandle 
President, Jennie MeGown, 52 24th St 
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Wichita Falls, Texas—Principals’ Club 
President, Kate Burgess, Ben Franklin School 
Secretary, Erma Nala Voss, Reogan School 
Wilmington, Delaware—-Elementary Principals’ Association 
President, Ellen Samworth, 1502 Lancaster Ave 
Secretary, Mrs. Martha L. Magee, 1114 W. 8th St 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina—Principals’ Club 
President, W. B. Owen, City Public Schools 
Worcester, Massachusetts—Principals’ Club 
President, Alice H. Belding, 110 Elm St 
Secretary, Julia A. Butler, 10 Melville St. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
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Alabama—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Alabama 
Education Association 
President, H. B. Norton, Robinson School, Birmingham 
Secretary, Miss B. Belser, Livingston 
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President, Aymer J. Hamilton, University Elementary School, Berkeley 
Secretary, Oscar D. Enfield, Eastman School, Los Angeles 
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President, Thomas H. Patterson, Federal Hill School, Bristol 
Secretary, Mary E. Murphy, 850 Lafayette St., Bridgeport 
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Secretary, Milton L. Fuller, Gloucester 
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Education Association 
President, Earl R. Laing, 20710 Pilgrim Ave., Detroit 
Secretary, Elizabeth Welch, Fairview School, Flint 
Minnesota—Minnesota Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, H. O. Maass, Mann School, Minneapolis 
Secretary, I. O. Friswold, Eden Prairie 
Missouri—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association 
President, F. J. Steuber, Fanning School, St. Louis 
Nebraska—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association 
President, Virginia Ellett, 4814 Webster St., Omaha 
Secretary, Edith Isakson, 3209 Myrtle Ave., Omaha 
New Jersey—New Jersey Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, James R. Floyd, Jefferson School, Plainfield 
Secretary, Alberta M. Johnson, Monterey School, Atlantic City 
North Carolina—North Carolina Elementary School Principals’ Association 
President, A. S. Caldwell, Winston-Salem 
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Ohio—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Ohio Education 
Association 
Pr lent, Katherme Mansfield, Cedar School, Canton 
Fr. H. Duffy, Harding School, Steubenville 
Oklahoma—Elementary School Principals’ Section of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association 
President, John B. Turner, 6009 West D St, Oklahoma City 
Secretar Mrs. John W. Rilke Norman 
South Carolina—-South Carolina State Principals’ Association 
President, George D. Grice, Charleston 
Secretary, J. F. Cason, Greenville 
South Dakota—Elementary School Principals’ and Supervisors’ Department 
President, Keo King, Aberdeen 
Secretary, Isabel Hamilton, Lead South 
Texas—Elementary Principals’ and Supervisors’ Section of the Texas State 
Education Association 
President, James T. Whittlesey, Robert E. Lee School, Dallas 
Secretary, Dora B. Lantrip, Eastwood School, Houston 
Washington—Department of Elementary School Principals of the Wash- 
ington Education Association 
President, P. W. Pinckney, 3037 Meridian St., Bellingham. 
Secretary, C. Maury Nelson, 1020 8S. Second St., Mt. Vernon. 
West Virginia—Department of Principals of the West Virginia State Edu- 
cation Association 
President, Cecil R. Gates, Morgantown 
Secretary, Sarah Porter, 210 Ash Ave., Moundsville 
Wisconsin—Elementary Principals’ Division of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association 
President, George O. Savage, Read School, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Cathryn Evans, Fond du Lac 
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ham, ‘Ala. 

Chapman, E. V., Minnie Holman School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Couch, M. G., Elementary School, Coal 
Valley, Ala. 

Cowan, Ora V., 204 Dexter Ave., Mobile, 


Ala. 
Cm, George O., Curry School, Birmingham, 
a 


Davis, W. C., 3420 Second Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Dodge, Olive J., Board of School Commis- 
sioners, Mobile, Ala. 

Duvall, Rufus <A., North Birmingham 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Flock, Mrs. Elizabeth C., 7 N. Bayou St., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Gardner, W. M., Indian Head Mills School, 
Cordova, Ala 

Hall, W. R., 1305 N. 30th St., Birmingham, 


Ala. 

Henderson, jfaer. 1004 S. Hull St., Mont- 
gomery, 

Hill, R. Yost. Martin School, Birmingham, 


Ala 

Sehaaue. Harold B., Fairview School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Johnson, W. B., Lane School, Ave. D and 
18th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Jones, Lenore, 1606 Monterey Place, 
Mobile, Ala. 

MacMillan, Emma, 120 Cramer Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Martin, Ralph, Kennedy School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Martin, William Clyde, Coal Valley, Ala. 

manpeenpee, Lena, 1058 Selma St., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Meadows, E. M., Gate City School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

— Mrs. Mary 8., Noble Apts., Anniston, 
A 


a. 

Moore, A. C., Atmora, Ala. 

Norton, H. B., Robinson School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Norton, W. K., Inglenook School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Ozier, W. C., 2129 Pike Ave., Ensley, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Pogue, James V., Gibson School, 2nd Ave. 
and 50th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Price, N. H., Hemphill School, Birmingham, 


Ala. 

~~ R. H., 1321 Bush Blvd., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sapp. Ella F., 1711 Third Ave., Bessemer, 


a. 
Sheffield, Mrs. Frances L., 10 N. Ann St., 
Mobile, Ala. 


Snoddy, W. T., Acipco School, 31st Ave. 
and 17th St., N.. Birmingham, Ala. 
Stewart, E. B.. Yellow Pine, 


Ala. 
Vaughan, Joseph , Bush School, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 

Vaughan, Theodore R., Irvington, Ala. 

Wiener, Florence E., E. L. Russell School, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Williams, J. D., Avondale School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Wilson, Josephine, 1203 Leighton Ave., 
Anniston, Ala. 


ARIZONA 


Carlisle, O. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerton, Ariz. 

Court, Grace, 2005 W. Washington, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

———— Lucille, 100 S. Second St., Globe, 
Ariz 

Davis, Mrs. Jennie, Safford, Ariz. 

Dyer, Mrs. Gussie, P. O. Box 545, Hayden 


riz. 

Henderson, W. L., Public School, Solomon- 
ville, —_ 

Heywood, J. Snowflake, Ariz. 

Hill, Mrs. bd 421 S. Sixth Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Bertha S., 303 N. Leroux 
St., agstaff, Ariz. 

Kohn, Frederick A., Grade School, Casa 
Grande, Ariz. 

oy + Ta Lurena, 107 Olive Road, Tucson, 

riz. 

Miller, Stella M., Morenci, Ariz. 

O'Reilly, Edward T., Palo Verde School, 
Palo Verde, Ariz. 

Robison, Roy H., Safford-Mansfeld Schools, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

— Lulu, 760 E. Pierce St., Phoenix, 


Stinchiield, Bess, 1315 W. Washington St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sykes, Dorothy Eidson, 1024 Adonis Ave., 
Miami, Ariz. 

Thomas, J. Q., Superintendent of Schools, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Townsend, Salome, 520 E. Fourth St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Wickliffe, Chester, Principal, Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, Liberty, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
eegee, Cc. E., 3511 N. Sixth, Ft. Smith, 


Black, Grace, 98 Hill St., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Cohen, Flora, 1109 Prospect Ave., Little 
Rock, 

Conte, idee Lelia M., Route 1, Hot Springs. 
Ar 


Cordell, Thyra, Rogers School, Ft. Smith, 
Ark 


Davis, Lulu, 1319 W. 13th, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

ay | J A., Junior High School, Ft. Smith, 
rk. 

Raenree. Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena. 
rk. 
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Jones, we B., 
Smith, A 
Means, H. w 

Ark. 


Peabody School, Ft. 
, Peabody School, Little Rock, 
1420 Bragg St., Little 
800 Rector Ave., 


Reiman, Emma, 
Rock, Ark. 

Se hader, Ernestine A., 
Little Rock, Ark 


Stubbs, Charles A., Blytheville City 
Schools, Blytheville, Ark. 

Thompson, A. G., Superintendent of 
Schools, Carlisle, Ark. 

Washington, gy Duval School, N. 14th 
St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Webb, Victor L., “ Rightsell School, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Williams, Mollie, Belle Point School, Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 
Wilson, W. A., 806 W. 


14th Ave., 
Bluff, Ark. 


Pine 


CALIFORNIA 


Abbott, Robert B., 708 Mildreda Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 
Abrams, Henry, Fremont School, 


Peach St., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif 


Addicott, Irwin Oliver, Jackson School, 
Fresno, Calif. 
Almack, John C., Professor of Education, 


Stanford University, Calif. 
Anderson, Emma C., 7830 S. Howard Blvd., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Andrews, Mary A., 810 S. Ross St., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Aultman, Mrs. Lela W., 6811 Leland Way, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Baker, Alfred E., 744 65th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 
Baler, Cc. W., 926 San Gabriel Ave., Azusa, 


alif. 

me H. M., A, Box 258, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Balch, A. E., 3718 Illinois Ave., 
Calif. 

Barber, Mrs. M. Ellen C., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Barclay, Berthile, 
Ana, Calif. 

Bardarson, Otto W.. 
1701, Carmel, Calif. 

Barnard, Margaret, 716 W. Commonwealth 
Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 

Barnes, Jessie Baldwin, 419 E. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


R. F. D. 
Fresno, 
1156 22nd St., 
2038 Bush St., Santa 


Sunset School, Box 


State St., 


Sasvows, Jeannette, Hillside School, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
Bartlett, Beulah D., Potrero Heights 


School, R. F. D. 2. San Gabriel, Calif. 
Bates, Elizabeth, 365 S. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Baxter, Bernice, Crocker Highland School, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Beaty, Jesse James, Cleveland School, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Bell, Zell, Vista, Calif. 
Bender, Mrs. Cora F., 
field, Calif. 
Benner, W. A., 


2615 I St., Bakers- 


1670 Grand Ave., Piedmont, 


Calif. 

Bennett, Arthur W., 1036 Locust St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Benning, A. Irene, 155 Nieto Ave., Long 


Beach, Calif. 

Benson, Albert L., Longfellow School, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Berard, Elvina, Commodore Sloat School, 
Ocean Ave. and Junipero Serra Bivd., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Bernard, Lloyd D. 1534 Stanton St., Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

Berry, Bertha Irene, 1261 S. Mariposa St., 

Glendale, Calif. 


Betts, Oscar E., P. O. Box 61, Pixley, Calif. 

Biffer, Mary C., 1253 Ww. Fifth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Bishop, Eugenio Karl, 326 N. 
Ave., Whittier, Calif. 

Blakemore, Edith E., 1020 W. Second St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

Blanchard, Alice C., 235 E. Alvarado St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

Blodget, Viola G., 2000 Baker St., 
field, Calif. 

Bonney, Wilbert H., 

Anaheim, Cali if. 
erin. Nellie G., 2219 San Joaquin St., 


Fresno, Calif. 

Boukofsky, Rebecca M., 605 Tenth Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Bowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind St., 
Compton, Calif. 

Bowman, Samuel H., 6917 Converse Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Comstock 


Bakers- 
402 S. Philadelphia 


Bowring, H. F., 133 High St., Modesto, 
Cal 
Bradley, Anne M., 412 63rd St., Oakland, 


Calif. 
Brandon, Mrs. Lotta H., 725 E. Palm Ave., 
Orange, Calif. 
Brauer, R. E.., 
Calif. 

Breen, Ellen R., 
Diego, Calif. 
Brems, Edna M., 540 

Diego, Calif. 
Briscoe, William, 600 Brooklyn Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Brown, Bessie Olive, 331 S. Painter Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. 
Brown, Guy E., 343 8S. K St., 
Calif. 

Bruce, Robert, Santa Maria Schools, Santa 
Maria, Calif 
Burnam, Ann E., 149 E. 

Pomona, Calif. 
Burns, Agnes F., 
mento, Calif. 
Calder, Jessie, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Campbell, Florilla, 825 N. Baker St., Stock- 
ton, Calif 
Cardozo, Truman V., 


Roosevelt School, 


1067 


Dinuba, 
Lincoln Ave., San 


Laurel St., San 


Livermore, 


Alvarado St., 


El Dorado School, Sacra- 


2100 41st Ave., 


Riverbank, Calif. 


——, Cc. C., 3444 Lyell Ave., Fresno, 

Calif. 

Casey, Emma H. K., Box 176, Palmdale, 
Calif. 

— Ruby, 816 Kern St., Kingsburg, 
Calif. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Mary B., Atlantic 


Avenue School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Chandler, Mrs. Myrtle B., 1232-D W. Fifth 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chase, Ethel E., 244 N. Verdugo Road, 
Glendale, Calif. 

Christensen, Serena P., 66144 N. 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Christensen, Walter C., Route 1, Box 255, 
Selma. Calif. 

Clarke, Helen Frances, 1148 Hartzell St., 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

= Berthold J., Box 428, Compton, 
Calif. 

Clemens, K. F., Box 25, Wasco, Calif. 

Clooney, Fred W., Victorville Elementary 
Schools, Victorville, Calif. 

Coffey, Julia C., Emerson School, California 
and Scott Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 

Colby, Ida Florence, Fallbrook, Calif. 

Cole, wid O., Box 693, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. 

Coleman, Ida Fulton, 7150 Hazeltine Ave., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

Colerick, Mrs. Mabel S., 1633 E. 103rd 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cookman, Mrs. Grace Olive, 618 W. 49th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berendo 
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Coombs, Samuel W., ~~" or Grammar 
School, Riverbank. Cal 

Cooper, Elizabeth P., 1805 Eighth Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooper, Mrs. Gladys L., Oueonta School, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

Cotrel, Lucy, 3240 Clay St., San Fran- 
ciseo, Calif. 

One, M. Elsie, Lazear School, Oakland, 


a ° 

Couchman, H. H., 717 80th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Crapser, Jessamine, 1832 S. Mansfield Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crawford, Mrs. Bertha T., 2371 Portland 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Come, Fane, 248 N. Towne Ave., Pomona, 
Calif. 

Cross, Irvin N., 1520 Van Buren St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Croughwell, Anna T., 886 Ashbury St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Crowley, Mrs. Viola W., Eton Avenue 
School, Box 222, Owensmouth, Calif. 
Culler, Bess E., 204 Knob Hill, Redondo 

Beach, Calif. 

Culver, Harriet E., 1717 Seventh Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Curley, Laura, 1121 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Dacre, Emma L., 45 Henry St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Danneberger, Charles 0., Huntington Ele- 
mentary School, Monrovia, Calif. 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., 
Orange, Calif. 

Delmet, Don Thomas, 109 W. Turnbull 
Drive. Whittier, Calif. 

Des Roches, Pauline, 1323 Woolsey St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Dreier, Grace M. Mogle, 1354 Wright St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Edgar, George A., Franklin School, Ninth 
Ave. and E. 16th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Elledge, Gladys Rodda, 6451 Santa Monica 

Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ellis, Mrs. Ruth Dale, 312 Halesworth, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Elwood, Roby T., 201 S. Chapel St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Enfield, O. D., 1557 W. Avenue 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Eskey, Nettie Dagley, Box 596, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 

Essert, R. F., Artesia Elementary School, 
Artesia, Calif. 

Estes, Charlotte, 2420 Gough St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Ferrell, Mrs. Grace, Route A, Box 102, 
Calexico, Calif. 

ro E., 472 Ocean St., Santa Cruz, 
‘alif. 

Finney, J. J., Suisun, Calif. 

Fitz-Gerald, Mrs. Mary M., Hotel Whit- 
a. 1231 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Flaherty, Margaret A., 1707 W. 56th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Floyd, Mary L., 1018 Seward St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Francis, Mrs. Rena B., Etiwanda School, 
Etiwanda, Calif. 

Fratis, Mrs. Sue L., 204 Wayne Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Friend, Ella M., Inglewood Heights School, 
112 S. Euca lyptus Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 

Gamble, Leo M., 3838 S. Hobart Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Gardner, Elizabeth M., 945 W. Ninth St., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Garibaldi, Jane, 942 L St., Merced, Calif. 

Gibson, Robert E., Walnut Creek poemen- 
tary School Yipes Creek, Calif 

Gilmore, Edith M., 2877 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Calif.’ 


Gist, Arthur S., cadet, Training School 
and Director Practice Teaching, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Glover, Mrs. Perey F., J. C. Fremont 
School, Fourth and Termino, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Graf, Louise, 2136 W. 28th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Cranem. R. J., 818 Spruce St., Berkeley, 

alif. 

Grant, Mrs. Belle G., Hemet Grammar 
School, Hemet, C: lif. 

Greene, Lucy | 418 Jefferson Ave., Po- 
mona, Calif. 

Greening, Burton O., 2541 Third Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Greenwell, W. M., 1029 Oak St., Oakland, 


Yalif. 

Grimsley, V. H., 2150 47th Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Groves, Mary O., 764 W. 101st St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Hale, Mrs. Verna L. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hamer, Joseph W., 1050 S. Gramercy 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hamilton, Aymer Jay, Supervising Princi- 
pal, University Elementary School, Rose 
and Walnut Sts., Berkeley. Calif. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Dorothy, 1004 N. Irwin St., 
Hanford, Calif. 

a. J. C., 842 E. 19th St., Oakland. 
Calif. 

Hammond, Gertrude B., Ilyde Park School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hammond, Ida M., 3004 Champion St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Harding. Ruth Clarke, 1401 14th St., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Hardwick, J. W., Fortuna, Calif. 

Harker, Sara D., Lower Miss Harker’s 
School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

XW Cc. A., 2626 Haste St., Berkeley, 
‘alif. 

Hayes, J. Box 8, El Modena, Calif. 

Hayward, th. M., 324 La Paloma Ave., 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Heacock, A. B., 709 E. Windsor Road, 
Glendale, Calif. 

Heath, Mrs. Margaret, Box 114, Baldwin 
Park, Calif. 

Heath, Virginia D., 2376 Pacific Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Heisser, Della B., District pooerintentent 
of Schools, Turlock, Calif 

Helms, W. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Calif. 

Hewitt, Mrs. Ida F., 8627 John Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hittson, Mary Elizabeth, 417 W. Burchette 
St., Glendale, Calif. 

Hodges, E. B.. Washington Union High 
School, Centerville, Calif. 

Holgersen, Anne M., Hawthorne School, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

eee Ora, 947 W. 30th St., Los Angeles, 
Cali 

Horton, J. M., 449 Clay St., Fillmore, Calif. 

Houston, Edith L., 790 Calmar Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Howard, Gertrude G., 227 W. Hillcrest, 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Howell. Etta H., Roosevelt School, 15th 
and Linden, Long Beach, Calif. 

—— Cc. E., 759 59th St., Oakland, 

‘a 

Hughes, W. F., 2566 Flower St., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 

Huntington, Henriette L. 1206 O St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Ingham, Grace L., 397 Riverside Drive, 
Chino, Calif. 

Ingraham, Jessie E., 1437 Bond St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


C., 4851 Carnegie St.. 
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Irwin, Kathryn, Box 161, Antioch, Calif. 
Iversen, Ida Christine, Hotel Trinity, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Janes, “> E., 2439 Mariposa St., 
Fresno, Calif 

Jensen, Elsie M., Hotel Glendale, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Johnson, Mrs. E. S., 600 37th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Johnson, Mrs. Lois E., 415 16th St., Pacific 
Grove, Calif. 

—, Laura D., Box 671, Azusa, 
Cali 

Jones, William W., P. O. Box 597, West- 
moreland, Calif. 

Jordan, John Walter, 7314 S. Harvard 


Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kelly, Florence M., Fries Avenue School, 
1301 Fries Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 
Kendrick, Mary E., 420 Guerrero St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Kimbell, Gladys, 1014 S. Belle Ave., 
Corona, Calif. 
Klaus, Bertha J., 240 Downey St., San 


Francisco, Calif. 
Kleemeyer, "A. C., 341 Miller Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


South 


Klene, Vivian, John Muir School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

a BE. W., Durant School, Oakland, 
¢ ili 

Krauss, Luise H., 115 Palm Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Kretsinger, R. W., Burbank School, 64th 


Ave. near Trenor, Oakland, Calif. 

Krikac, Stanley J., Box 114, Seaside, Calif. 

Lages, Dora, “311 Lester ’Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Larkey, George E., 725 Wilson St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lea, - iw Aletta B., 1428 E St., Eureka, 
Calif. 

Le Chien, Elizabeth, 642 N. Newlin Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. 

Lee, an Carroll School, Elk Grove, 
Calif. 

Lenvig, Bessie C., 117 North Ave. 55, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Levy, Matilda A., Hotel Richelieu, Van 
Ness Ave. at Geary, San Francisco, Calif. 

Love; M. Lily, 15 Paloma Ave., Ingleside 
Terraces, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lucas, Mrs. Blanche, Dos Palos, Calif. 

Lydell, Dwight, Hamilton School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lyon, H. W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


McCleish, Nellie, 142 W. Date St., River- 
side, Calif. 

McCleery, Ella G., 510 21st, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


McFeely, Susan M., Tompkins School, Fifth 
and Linden Sts., Oakland, Calif. 

MeNeely, J. G., Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

McPhee, Ellie E., 3324 21st St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

MacClenathan, Bath, Brooklyn School, 
30th and Ash Sts., San Diego, Calif. 

MacMillan, Jean, Romona School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Maland, Mrs. Emma W., 769 Page St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Maloy, Arthur H., 334 Van Ness Ave., 
Lindsay, Calif. 

Manley, Edna T. H., 392314 W. 23rd St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marbut, John W., 1140 Mahar St., Wil- 
mington, Calif. 

Marenent, Maud, 400 Montclair, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Marshall, Florence K., 2140 33rd St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Martin, Melrowe, Ventura Union Iligh 
School, Ventura, Calif. 


2635 Rawson St., 


Oakland, 
eae Mrs. Hazel M., 624 S. Main St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
om, V., 1252 14th St., San Diego, 
‘ali 
Meriam, J. L., University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miller, Douglas B., 3333 Hopkins St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Miller, Georgie K., 
Angeles, Calif. 
Miller, James W., 
teca, Calif. 
Mishler, Grace M., 
Pomona, Calif. 
Mooney, Frances A. C., 
Road, Oakland, Calif. 
Moore, Mrs. J. R., P. O. 
Calif. 
Morgan, Mary E., 107 
Cruz, Calif. 
Morris, Mylitta M., Edgerly Court Apts., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Morse, Howard N., Meridian, Calif. 
Mount, Mrs. Florence D., 625 E. Lomita 
Ave., Glendale, Ca 


ar, Paul, 
alif. 


26 St. Paul Ave., Los 
Route 1, Box 64, Man- 
1655 E. Fifth Ave., 
877 Sunnyhills 
Blythe, 


Center St., Santa 


Box 615, 


Munson, W. B., 3822 Verrue St., Fresno, 
Calif. 
Needham, Muriel B., 444 Melrose St., 


Modesto, Calif. 
Nekuda, Mrs. Annie Feidler, Route 1, Box 
435, La Canada, Calif 


Nelson, H. G., 525 8. Ross, Santa Ana, 


Calif 
Norton, Mrs. Alice R., 539 Hampton Court 
Apts., 378 Golden Gate Ave., San Fran- 


cisco. Calif. 
Nye. Martha E., 3630 Park Blvd., San 


Diego. Calif. 
Oxkes, William J., 3108 Whittier St., San 
Mary B., 137 


Diego, Calif. 

O’Bannon, Ardmore Road, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

O’Connell, Mary C., 


San Miguel School, San 
Francisco, Calif 


O'Farrell, Mrs. Mabel E., 2403 F St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Osburn, William Q., 1295 W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ostrom, Mrs. Ivy Douglas, 
School, 14th and Castro Sts., 
cisco, Calif. 

Outealt, Mrs. Adele M., 825 
San Diego, Calif. 

Overholt, Mrs. Rosalind 
Mesa School, 2610 W. 
Angeles, Calif. 

Parker, Bertha M., 1134 Seventh St., 
Monica, Calif. 

Partridge, Mrs. Clara M., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Patten. A. P., Roosevelt School, Modesto, 
Calif. 

Patton, Edith B., 1359 Byron St., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Pearce, Clarence S., P. O. Box 97, Bar- 
stow, Calif } 

Pearce, Mrs. Grace Taylor, Escalon, Calif. 

Peddie, Mrs. Gertrude W., 128 W. 83rd St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pepper, S. A., Newton Booth School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Perkins, Frankie C., Burbank School, 
Third and Magnolia, Burbank, Calif. 


Petterson, Clara M., William Penn School, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
3736 Nile St., San 


Philips, Flora A., 
Diego, Calif. 

Pitkin. Mrs. Virginia R., 457 S. Occidental 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Plagemann, Dora E., 1233 Masonic Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Plummer, Ida M., Box 704, Mill Valley, 
Calif. 


37th Place, 


McKinley 
San Fran- 


Robinson §&t., 


Gates, Angeles 
52nd St., Los 


Santa 


2413 Milvia St., 
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Poore, Margaret I., 4263 Gilbert St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Proud, Mrs. Alta, R. F. D., La Habra, Calif. 
Pugsley, C. A., 728 Howard Place, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
Rageem. Mae, 1705 S. Sixth St., Alhambra, 
a 


Raybold, Irving, Garvanza School, 301 
North Ave. 62, Los Angeles, Calif. 

moctee, Ww. AY ., 5957 Chabolyn Terrace, Oak- 
an 

oe “Elizabeth, 829 N. Clementine St., 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Reyburn, a M. Hazel, Route A, Box 399, 
Clovis, Calif. 

Richardson, Mattie L., 1735 W. 53rd St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Riddell, A. H., Florence School, First and 
University Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Riggins, Mildred E. Mogle, 947 Winfield St., 
0s Angeles, Calif. 

Riordan, Catherine F., Sheridan School. 
Capitol Ave. and Lobos St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Rives, Nella B., Abraham Lincoln School, 
Burbank, Calif. 

Roberts, Eulia S., 10325 Orton Ave., Saw- 
telle, Calif. 

Robinson, D. O., Temple School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Rogers, Lester B., Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rogers, M. A., Grammar School, Banning, 
Calif. 

Romer, A. R., 4386 Montgomery St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Rusling, Mrs. Cora S., 4416 Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ruth, C., Lompoc School, Lompoc, Calif. 

Ryan, Jane, 1096 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Samson, Ada C., 77 Cleveland Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

Saxton, M. Emma, 351 W. Magnolia Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 

Schatz, Clarence R., Route K, Box 93, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Scherer, Mary A., 380 Eddy St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Sefton, I. Hubert, Colfax, Calif. 

Sessions, Herbert Alanson, 123 W. Ivy St 
Hanford, Calif. 

Shafer, Paul F., Woodlawn Avenue School, 
6314 Woodlawn Ave., Bell, Calif. 

Shane, C. N., Allendale School, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Sheesley, Mrs. Beatrice D., Elementary 
School, Livingston, Calif. 

Shepard, Anne Loomis, 1810 Oak Tree 
Drive, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

Simon, Alma C., 205 W. Fremont St., 
Stockton, Calif. 

Simonsen, Lauretta C., 535 Homer Ave., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Slater, Kenneth N., 316 Loreto, Mountain 
View, Calif. 

Sloane, Boyd Lincoln, 1421 Dominion Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Smith, Aubrey G., 2945 Rawson St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Smith, Effie E., Frank McCoppin School, 
Seventh Ave. and Balboa St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Smith, Mrs. Helena K., Route 3, Box 397, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Smith, Mollie A., 
ley, Calif. 

Smith, Paul R., Supervising Ph a of 
Schools, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Smith, Weaver H., Hagar sirest School, 
San Fernando, C alif. 

eee, R. W., 546 Rosal Ave., Oakland, 

alif. 


2274 Virginia St., Berke- 


“eet, ponte, 4561 Niagara Ave., San Diego, 

Cali 

nee, W. D., Cole School, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Spreng, Ruth M., 101 S. Guadalupe Ave., 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Sprung, Edna W., 728 S. Catalina Ave., 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Starr, A. G., 2126 St. Jarlath’s Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Stearns, Oletha, 1524 Martel Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Steinberger, Elizabeth, 529 Mariposa Ave., 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Sterry, Nora, Macy Street School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

—— Hugh B., P. O. Box 26, Arcata, 

1 


Stiles, gy? L., 95 Calipatria, R. F. D., 
Brawley Calif. 

Stolz, Rose C., Hotel Richettve, Van Ness 
and Geary, San Francisco, Calif. 

Stone, C. R., 2140 Los Angeles Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Stone, Josephine, Lowell School, Tenth and 
H St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Stout, I. M., 1055 Beech St., Lancaster, 
Calif. 

Sweet, Lottie, 808 Bush St., Santa Ana, 


cue. Leo, Lafayette School, Oakland. 


Teach, Charles Elden, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Tessmer, Etta H., 618 Girard St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Thatcher, Mrs. Mollie H., 445 Jacaranda 
Place, Fullerton, Calif. 

Thompson, Rose V., 1242 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thurston, I. P., 1025 E. 38th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Tibbetts, Alice B., 
geles, Calif. 

Tillman, Florence, 822 Cleveland St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Tingley, Grace W.. 2610 Beechwood Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Townes, George E., District Superintendent 
of Schools, Weed Union School, Weed, 
Calif. 

Turner, Elsie V. W.., Wastingtes School, 
906 15th St., Modesto, Calif. 

Vail, Vesta E., '356 Laurel St., Santa Cruz, 

Calif. 

Van De Mark, Mrs. Della A., Santa Fe 
School, 54th and Market St., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Voiles, Stephenia Hill, 1734 N. Mariposa 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Von Hatten, Emma A., 1017 30th St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Vorheis, C. R., 4335 Edgewood Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Wagner, Olive E., 409 W. Bishop St., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Waite, Ida M., 1003 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 

Wallace, Maude, 374 Hanover Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


3365 Canfield, Los An- 


_ Walter, Robert Bruce, 920 Baldwin Ave., 


Arcadia, Calif. 

Ward, Susie A., 3640 A 19th St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Warren, Roy E., Whittier School, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Waters, Sylvia, 901 D St., San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Webster, Mrs. A., 1520 Wellington Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Webster, Mrs. Barbara Miller, 716 Virginia 
Terrace, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Weeks, Mrs. Emma Firestone, 283 Redondo 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
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be =] Anna E., Box 263, Bakersfield, 

Cali 

Weller, Louise E., 818 Santa Barbara, 
Mission Beach, Calif. 

= Auburn School, Auburn, 

Wemken, Nellie Opal, 645 Heliotrope Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Westrem, Gudrid, 300 N. 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Wheeler, Roswell S., 3815 Park Blvd., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Whitaker, Forrest M., 824% S. Glendale 
Ave., Glendale, Calif. 

White, Heien Juliet, Saugus, Calif. 
Wickersham, Jessie B., 732 Cabrillo Ave., 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Wickland, Arthur J., 463 Atchison St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Widemann, Grace V., Gonzales 
Grammar School, Gonzales, Calif. 
Wierwille, H. A., 196 11th St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 
Wiggs, ol ng 
wood, Calif. 
Wilhelmy, George Max, 122 Frances St., 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Williams, Clara Martin, 1322 N. 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 


Granada Ave., 


Union 


5536 Franklin Ave., Holly- 


Highland 


Williams, Ruth C., 1305 W. Center, Ana- 
heim, Calif. 
Wilson, Mrs. Ethel C., 500 N. Second St., 


Alhambra, Calif. 
Wilson, John W., Seventh St. and Daisy. 
Long Beach, C ae. 
a Ray Rollin, 
Winship, Chester D., 447 B St., 
Calif. 
Witman, Anna M., 1932 
Glendale, Calif. 


330 Jones St., Ukiah, 
Yuba City, 


Orchard Ave., 


Woods, Mary L., 621 15th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Young, G. A., 5722 Meridian St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Young, Sarah L., 1006 Rose Ave., Pied- 


mont, Calif. 
Zimmerman, F. B., 


3245 Flagg Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


COLORADO 


Abbott, Carlotta G., 1450 Grant St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Akin, Wayne M., Sargent School, Monte 
Vista, Colo. , 
Barkley, Dell, 121 Michigan St., Pueblo, 


Colo. 

Barton, Minnie A., 110 N. Sherwood S&t., 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Soyer, Monta J., Alameda School, W. Byers 
Place and S. Bannock St., Denver, Colo. 

Carson, Mary G., Ashland School, W. 29th 
Ave. and Firth, Denver, Colo. 

Casey, William V., 820 Pine St., 
Colo. 

Chapman, James, 402 N. 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Chase, Inez J., 201 W. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Cordingly, Elizabeth, Thatcher School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Cornish, Lydia R., Evans School, W. 
Ave. and Acoma, Denver, Colo. 

Courtney. Katharine, 1120 N. Cedar St.., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dale, George, 1718 S. Sherman St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Doble, Flora. Sherman School, 
and Grant St., 

Doull, Frances, 
School, 
Colo. 

Duncan, Carl 
Colo. 


23 


Boulder, 
Walnut St., Colo- 


Abriendo Ave., 


1ith 


Second Ave. 

Denver, Colo. 
Twenty-fourth 

24th and Arapahoe Sts., 


G., 1407 Third St., 


Street 
Denver, 


Alamosa, 


Eagleton, W. H., Villa Park School, W. 
on Ave. and Hazel Court, Denver, 


Erwin, Joseph M., Boulevard School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Farrelly, Clara, 978 Monroe St., 
Fink, © eens Alice, 1445 11th St., Greeley, 


Co 
Fitzpatrick, Jessie K., 936 Mapleton Ave., 
Boulder, Colo. 
Flynn, Joseph, 518 N 
rado Springs, ¢ ‘olo. 
Force, Anna Laura, Lake Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. 
Forsyth, Bessie M., 537 Bross St., Long- 
mont, Colo. 
~~, Guy, 301 E. Florida Ave., Denver, 


Gard, "Cheon F., Fairview School, 11th and 
Decatur St., Denver, Colo 

Gardiner, Ana L., 18 E. Caramillo St., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Godsman, Mrs. Charlotte J., Montclair 
School, 13th and Quebec St., Denver, 


Colo. 
Gormley, Celia, Helen Hunt School, Colo- 
rado § een Colo. 
— mily, 1524 Fillmore St., Denver, 
a Eugene, 945 Lincoln St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Herstrom, Angela G. ., Berkeley Schooi, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Teller 


Hinds, Marian, 537 
Junction, Colo 


Denver, 


. Cascade Ave., Colo- 


Ave., Grand 


Holmes, Ethel, 2610 S. Sherman St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Hook, Ethel A., 1242 Cleveland Ave., Love- 
land, Colo. 

Howard, Lester, 1617 E. Platte Ave., Colo- 


rado Syrtnse. Colo. 
Jackson, J. Cory, Colo. 
Keller, Elizabeth M., Rosedale School, E. 
Iliff and S. Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 
Romeet, Edward, Beulah School, Cortez, 
Colo. 
Ketner, Sarah P., Washington Park School, 
Mississippi Ave. and 8. Race St., Denver, 


Colo. 

Klein, Louise, Columbian School, W. 41st 
and Federal Blvd., Denver, Colo. 

wr ty Hazel, Elementary School, Austin, 
Col 

Lind, “Nellie V., Stedman School, 29th and 
Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 

McClure, Adela, Bromwell School, Fourth 
Ave. and Columbine St., Denver, Colo. 
McConnell, W. G., North Side School, Mont- 

rose, Colo. 
McFarland, Mrs. A. J., 
Ford, Colo. 
McMeen, George M., Swansea School, 46th 
Ave. and Columbine St., Denver, Colo. 
McMichael, Belle. McKinley School, Louisi- 
ana Ave. and 8S. Logan, Denver, Colo. 
MacDonald, Alice, 813 8S. Union Ave., 
Pueblo, Colo. ¢ 
Mills, Lowell J., 1904 W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Morgan, J. B., Central School, 
Colo. 

Morton, Max D., Thatcher School, 
Colo. 

Newell, Mrs. Edith E., 
Denver, Colo. 


Box 472, Rocky 


Colorado Ave., 
Montrose, 
Pueblo, 


4284 Irving St., 


Noce, Lillian. Webster School, W. 36th 
and Lipan St., Denver, Colo. 

O’Boyle, Lila M., Ebert School, 23rd and 
Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 

Palmer, Nirma E., Columbian School, 


Pueblo, Colo. 


rege, Myrta, 612 N. Sixth St., Sterling, 
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Paginas, Nettie O., 600 S. Main St., Rocky 

rord, Colo. 

Ilumb, Mae A., 909 Third Ave., Longmont, 
Colo. 

Remick, Nellie A., Acacia Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

temley, Elizabeth, Johnson School, Mont- 
rose, Colo. 

Richardson, Hattie E., Garfield School, W. 
llth Ave. and Yuma St., Denver, Colo. 
Ricketts, Blanche, 522 Arapahoe Ave., 

Boulder, Colo. 

Rishel, J. B., Whittier School, 24th and 
Marion Sts., Denver, Colo. 

tomick, Nelle, Columbine School, Colum- 
bine and 28th, Denver, Colo. 

Rudy, Anna M., 222 E. Columbia, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Ryan, Laura, 1828 N. Corona St., Colo- 
rado Springs Colo. 

Seamster, Frederick C., Columbian School, 
Las Animas, Colo. 

Shute, William C., 2651 Vine St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Simpson, Genevieve, Barnum School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Slavens, Leon E., Elmwood School, W. 
Seventh and Galapago, Denver, Colo. 
Smith, Luna IL., 1513 Ninth Ave., Greeley, 

Colo. 

Smith, Mrs. Margaret M., Maria Michell 
School, 32nd and Lafayette, Denver, 
Colo. 

Stevens, Eugene C., Stevens School, 11th 
Ave. and Columbine St., Denver, Colo. 

Strack, Caroline, 216 E. Routt, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Swanzey, Linah, Bessemer School, Pueblo, 
Colo, 

Switzer, Ella, Smedley School, W. 42nd 
Ave. and Shoshone St., Denver, Colo. 
Templeton, Mrs. Lutie F., 4588 Alcott St., 

Denver, Colo. 

Walker, Nannie, Wildeboor School, C and 
l’ark Sts., Pueblo, Colo. 

Walters, R. J., 2045 S. Clarkson St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Wasson, R. J., 2123 N. Cascade Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Watts, Lillie E., Asbury School, S. Marien 
and Asbury, Denver, Colo 

Weymouth, Edith M., Fairmount School, 
W. Third Ave. and Elati, Denver, Colo. 

White. Mrs. Julia M., Steele School, S. 
Marion and Alameda Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Wilkins, Emma T., 220 E. Laurel St., Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Wyatt, George W., Ilyde Park School, 36th 
Ave. and Franklin, Denver, Colo. 

Zirkle, H. W., 357 Lincoln St., Denver, 
Colo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Allen. Elizabeth, Zunder School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Anderson, May F., 596 Main St., Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Ayres, Alice M., 210 N. Oxford St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Barnes, Percival S., Superintendent of 
Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 

Bestick, Grace V., 229 Wells St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Blackham, Florence E., 303 E. Main St., 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

Blackmer, Victor A., 64 North St., Dan- 
bury, Conn. A 

Blatchley, Mary N., Strong School, Grand 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Brennan, Katharine A., 182 Lloyd St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Breunig, Mrs. Emma P., 27 Bradley St.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bridgett, Alice E., Colony Street School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Brophy, John M., 1 Pequot St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

srown, Mrs. Huldah H., 485 Carroll Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bunce, Helen J., 65 S. UWigh St., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Burgess, Bliss M., 33 Sherman St., Bristol, 
Conn. 

Camp, Frederick S., Supervisor, Elemen- 
tary Education, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

‘arrington, Ralph W., Bunker Hill School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

‘ass, Mary A., 27 Marion Ave., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

‘ondon, Anna A., 74 Garden St., Stamford, 
Conn. 

‘ornish, William B., Center and Elm Street 
Schools, Stamford, Conn. 

‘oyle, Mary C., 17 Roseland Ave., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Desmond, D. Giles, Box 94, Tariffville, 
Conn. 

Dorovan, Chester G., MacDonough School, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Durkin, Agnes M., New Street School, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Fitzpatrick, Katharine L., Maplewood Jun- 
ior High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Fielding, Minnie H., 12 Fairmont VDlace, 
Shelton, Conn. 

French, Harold R.. John J. Jennings 
School, Bristol, Conn. 

Ilarris, Edna M., 10 Breckenridge Ave., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Harroun, J. L., 168 Summit St., Williman- 
tic, Conn. 

Hart, Harry T., P. O. Box 528, Darien, 
Conn. 

Ilayes, Josephine A., 624 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Hickey, Margaret, 35 Goodwill Ave., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Hine, Edith M., 106 Litchfield St., Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

Holroyd, Ida G., 725 Laurel Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Howe, Chester L., 263 Montauk Ave., New 
London, Conn. 

Hutchings, Marzaret J., 6 Elm Place, Glen- 
brook, Conn. 

Johnson, Ruth F., 46 Taylor St., Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

Jourdan, Caroline C., 102 W. Main St.. 
Branford, Conn. 

Kirtland, Elizabeth E., P. O. Box 376, 
Yalesville, Conn. 

Knight, Elton F., 153 Bassett St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Knowlton, Lillian D., 322 Sherman Ave.. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Lomax, Jessie, Fifth School, Darien, Conn. 

Luby, Mary F., 142 Whitney Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Lyon, Louisabelle, R. F. D. 36, Wilton, 
Conn. : 

McCall, Harold, 53 Prospect St.. Stamford, 
Conn. 

McClellan, J. W., 23 Davis Ave., Rock- 
ville, Conn. 

McDermott, Millicent R., Short Beach 
Road, East Haven, Conn. 

McGrath, Elizabeth M., 1770 Park Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

MacMasters, Mrs. A. Louise, Collinsville, 
Conn. 

Malcolm, Elizabeth R., 850 Winchester 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Martin, Louise, 7 Crescent Terrace, South 
Norwalk, Corn. 

Maxfield, Dorothy T., Franklin School. 
Barnum Ave., Stratford, Conn. 

Miles, Elsie M., Lincoln School, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 
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Monahan, Julia A., Washington School, 466 


Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Morehouse, Helen B., Connecticut Turn- 
pike, Darien, Conn. 
Morstatter, Catherine, Wooster School, 
Wooster St., New Haven, Conn. 


Murphy, Katherine T., 
Stamford, Conn. 


54 Suburban Ave., 


Nickles, George F., Box 771, Terryville. 
Conn. 

Norton, H. Franklin, Central Grammar 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 

O'Connell, Clara T., 27 Pleasant St., 
3ristol, Conn. 

O'Neill, Jennie M., 284 Hillside Ave., 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Patterson, Thomas H., First School Dts- 
trict, Federal Hill School, Bristol, Conn. 
Penney, Mrs. Rosa C., Box 101, Unionville, 
Conn. 
Riggs, F. B., Indian 
Lakeville, Conn. 
Sherman, Anne K., 55 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mountain School, 


Rusling Place, 


Smith, Florence E., Seymour School, West 
Hartford, Conn. A 7 
Smith, Minnie H., 201 Center St., West 


Haven, Conn. 

Spoor, K. Gertrude, 557 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Steele, Julia M., 267 

sonia, Conn. 
Stevens, Ralph S., 
Wallingford, Conn 


Wilmot Ave., 
Wakelee Ave., An- 
100 Long Hill Road, 


Tompkins, Jonas M., 2601 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Thompson, Audrey M., Hindley School, 
Darien, Conn 

Tvler, Elma, Deep River, Conn. 5 

Wakeley, Mildred A., Center School, North 
Haven, Conn. 


Walker, Mrs. — Banks, 53 Eaton §St., 
Bridge port, Con 

Weaver, Alice M., 139 Main St., 
Conn. 

Webster, M. Rachel, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Weed, Margaret B., 31 Stevens St., 
walk, Conn. 

Whitman, Helen H., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wilson, Earle E., Rogers Junior High 
School, Stamford, Conn. 

Wood, Jennie D., 10 Queen St., 
Conn. 

Wooster, Caroline, 61 Vine St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Young, Mrs. Ethel B., 148 Clifford St., 
Whitneyville, Conn. 


Norwalk, 
Prince Street School, 
Nor- 


48 N. Main St., West 


Meriden, 


DELAWARE 


Brinser, Ira S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, Del. 
Doud, Emma M., 1708 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Dugan, Mrs. Elva M., 1309 W. Eighth St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Loney, Maria C., 622 N. Franklin St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mendenhall, Clara, 1312 Van Buren St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Aiton, Maude Py Webster School 
and H Sts., W., Washington, D. C. 
Alexander, K. o.. 1512 Swann St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Arnold, Laura G., 419 Q St., 
ington, D. 
Ashton, Robert H.. TZ 
Washington. mp €. 


Tenth 


. W., Wash- 
Girard St., N. W.. 


Babbtagtes, Katherine &- 7 FCO 
N. , Washington, D. 

Balle aa Lou E., 1801 Toth x. w. 
Washington, D. 
Bannon, Mary i 14 Bryant S8t., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Barnard, Caroline F., 
> We Amt.- 368, 
Beckham, Blanche, 
Washington, ID. 
Bond, Mary E. » 1860" Columbia Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Brawner, M: iry Vieginis, # 504 Douglas St., 
N. E., Kenilworth, D. 
Burlingame, A. E., A 23, 919 L St., 
N. W., Washington, pt 


1705 Lanier rn 
Washington, x 
James Monroe ait, 


Carraher, Rose G. _ 504 Sixth ~. & W.. 
Washington, D. 
Chase, E. A. 1109" I St., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. 
Chase, Vale a E., 
ington, a. Cc. 
Clark, Eugene A., Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Franklin Administra- 
tion Building, 13th and K Sts., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


Garfield School, Wash- 


Conw: 'y, outs: Margarete &.. 1830 R. St., 
Apt. 52, Washington, D. ¢ 
crepeitir * Susan =" 3062 Q St., N. W., 


Ww ashington, D. 
Dalton, E. J., 801 Jenifer St, N. W., 
Ww ashington, D. 
Darneille, E. E., 2500 Q S8t., 
ington, D. C. 


. W., Wash- 
Dilger, Mary ro rd Warren St., N. W., 
Ww ashington, D. 


Draney, Mary E., ite Burroughs School, 
WwW ashington, . 


Dulin, Cecilia P., Government Hotels, 
Juilding LM., Washington, 
Fawcett, Blanche L., 1348 Euclid St., 


Washington, D. C. 

Frank, Mary W., Petworth School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Furmage, Mary I., 11 Quincy Place, N. E., 
Washinges, D.C. 

Gibbs, M. , 1834 13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 

Given, M. E, 4700 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, . Cc. 

Gore, M. Florence 


2142 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. ¢. 


Graves, Mary ss Ketcham School, o™ 
and U Sts., . B., Washington, D. 

Gray, Mrs. ay E., 1840 Vermont itis 
| a‘ Ww ashington, D. 


Hodgkins, George i 
Washington, D. 
Hopkins, A. E., 2050 Park Road, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hubbard, Frank W., Assistant Director of 
Research, National Education Associa- 
tee, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 


Kelsey, G. E., 317 Falkstone Courts, 14th 
and Fairmont Sts., Washington, D. C. 
King, Metella, 807 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lewis, K. C., 
ton, D. C. 

Lind, A. Grace, 
Washington, D. C. 
Llufrio, Mary H., 1457 Park Road, N. W., 
Apt. 203, ashington, BD. C. 

Lowe, Henry F., Apt. 703, 2039 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington, Dp. Cc. 

Luebkert, Constance, John Eaton School, 
34th and Lowell, Washington, 

Lyddane, - aret R., 3500 14th. St. 
} ws 09, Washington, ». €. 

MacQueen, "Gethewtns R., 2620 13th St.. 
N. W., Washington. D. 

Mathis, C. I.. 1614 P St.. 
ton, D. 


1891. Kalorama Road, 


2539 Georgia Ave., Washing- 


4516 14th St., N. W., 


N W., Washing- 
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Mortimer, wigernep C., 1141 New mame 
shire Ave., N. Washington, m €. 
ae a nd, a Stokes, 613 Third 
St., B., Washington, tl 

Norton, Mi oha K., Director of Research, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., W., Washington, D. C. 

Ossire, "ters A., Curtis Hyde School, O St. 
near Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Ossire, Mary, Fillmore School, 35th and 
S Sts., N. ‘W., Washington, D. C. 

Page, I 'E., 1901 18th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Pattison, Blanche i West School, 14th 
and Farragut, N. Washington, D. C. 

Pay or C., 654 Y St., N. E., Washing- 
ton ° 

Pearson, M. Blanche, 1829 Monroe St., 
N. W., Washington, 'D. ¢. 

Peeples, Elizabeth K., 13833 Harvard St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Pepper, an a R., 17384 P &t., N. W., 
Washington, 

Perry, “a | 913 Pp St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. 

Pimper, Cora H., om 30th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. 

Pulizzi, B. L., 3912 Harrison St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Randolph, Leonora C., ee Kearney St., 

, Washington, D. 

mt, "D. ve — 12th ‘St. W., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Rogers, Mrs. “Florence, H., 3705 Morrison 
St., Washington, D. 

Savoy, A. Kiger, 217 r St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, . <. 

Scrivener, by a Parkview School, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 

ogee ‘gs. D., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sheads, Mary Elizabeth, 2000 16th St., 
N. W., Apt. 52, Washington, D. 

Sisson, Abbie M., 2715 S. Dakota Ave., 

E., Washington, Bp ¢ 

Smith, A. V., 1827 S &t., N. W., Washing- 
ton, as 

Tolliver, - E., 920 S St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Washington, M. L., 1240 Kearney St., 
N. E., Washington, - < 

Wilson, =, E., 108 D St., S. E., Washing- 
ton, D. 


FLORIDA 


Arrington, Mrs. Stella P., Supervising 
Principal of Primary Schools, Sanford, 


Fla 
Avery, Nell P., 262 N. E. 31st St., Miami, 
Fl 


a. 

neal, By Beulah, 151 W. Ninth St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Beaman, Annie, 704 Hogan St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Belcher, Frances, North Ward School, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Bennett. U. J., Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Box 1538, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Benson, Olga D., 1050 S. W. Sixth St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Bomford, Mrs. Masgaret A., 2413 Sunset 
Drive, Tampa, F] 

Brodnax, Mrs. Stella’ B., 537 Orange Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla 

Carrier, Mrs. Alice Bingham, Orange Street 
School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Cason, Claribel, 2154 N. W. Fifth St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Chapman. Mrs. Virginia, 6401 Livingston 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Cooke, Nellie E., 123 E. First St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Cornwright,. Ethel M., Marks Street School, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Crawford, Mrs. W. H., 422 E. Cervantes 
St., Pensacola, Fla. 

Culver, Mrs. Lola M., 151 W. Ninth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Darby, Mrs. Isabelle, Box 5547, Seabreeze 
Station, Daytona Beach, Fla 

Delaney: irs. Elsie R., Riverside School, 
a 2th Ave. and Second St., Miami, 


Fairlie, Margaret C., 1035 E. Bay St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feagle, W. B., Box 176, Wildwood, Fla. 

Fischer, Mrs. Frances, 2402 Ridgewood 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

hg ty Mrs. ignore, 512 E. Frierson 

Tampa, Fi: 
vous, Frank ML. 404 E. Ross Ave., Tampa, 


Fravtiin, Mrs. C. H., Central Elementary 
School, 322 N. E. First Ave., Miami, 


Galloway, C. L., ag! — Junior High 
School, Holly Hill, 

Garfunkel, Lorraine, JON . W. Tenth Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 

Goldsworthy, Mrs. Florence, 343 N. E. 99th 
St., Miami, Fla. 

Gwin, Lillian, 3410 Tenth St., Tampa, Fla. 

Hammond, Mrs. A. M., 508 S. Oregon Ave., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Hayes, B. H., Box 166, South Miami, Fla. 

Hennessee, Mrs. Edna W., Thomas Jack- 
son School, 28th Ave. and 33rd St., 
Tampa, Fla 

Hill, ¥ rs. ~ *»., 219 W. Park Ave., Winter 
Park, 

Hindman, Beker M., Orange Glade School, 
27th Ave. and Eighth St., Miami, Fla. 

Hobson, Mrs. Gladys W., P. O. Box 1303, 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Housh, Anna Lytle, Riverside School, 2602 
Herschell St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Huff, Mrs. Myrtle N., Oakland Park School, 
= 24 S. W. First Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, 

la 

Hughes, Florence L., 816 Oak St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jordan, Mattie, 2307 S. View, Tampa, Fla. 

Lander, C. H., Box 658, Delray Beach, Fla. 

Langston, Thomas H., 6809 Wellington 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Leenhouts, Laura N., 1638 S. W. 14th 
Terrace, Miami, Fla. 

McIntosh, James L.,; Orange Grove School, 
4012 Seminole Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Merritt, Verna, 2609 S. W. 26th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 

Morgan, Annie R., 325 E. Monroe St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Nelson, La Verne, 2626 Sunset Drive, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Norris, Mrs. Edward F., 414 E. Sixth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Pearson, Mrs. Vera, 228 N. E. 3l1st St., 
Miam!, Fla. 

Price, Mrs. John V., 1401 N. 20th Ave., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Provin, Mrs. Grace D., 1114 S. W. 20th 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Ross, Mrs. F. L., Tice School, 741 FE. First 
St., Ft. Myers, Fia. 

Rutherford, Mrs. R. B., 717 Laura St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Silver, Mrs. Mildred, 117 Zelma_ S&t., 
Orlando, Fla 

Simmons, G. Ballard, Supervising Principal 
of City Schools, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sommers, Luther B., 514 N. W. 77th St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Sproull, Katherine F., 1545 Hubbard St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stafford, Mrs. A. H., 909 W. Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Vega. H. A., P. O. Box 462, Lynn Haven, 

a. 
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Weatherly, Hazel, 454 N. E. 38th St., 
Miami, Fla. 
West, Henry S., University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 
209 W. Ashley St., 


Williams, Bessie L., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
+ Beach Public 


Wynn, Mrs. Jessie D., 


School, Palm Beach, ‘] 
Yates, Ethel, 1S. E. Ninth St., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
Axley, Mrs. Lowry, 1110 E. Henry St., 


Savannah, Ga. 


Barker, Mary C., 685 Myrtle St., N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Barnes, Mamie, 547 Ashby St., S. , At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Berman, Jo, 856 Penn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bloodworth, Mrs. Jennie, 119 Sixth St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carreker, Mrs. H. B., 206 W. College Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Chapman, Annie, 345 Gordon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Cox, Mrs. Winona S., Moultrie Grammar 
Schools, Moultrie, Ge. 

Emmie, 218 W. 


7a. 

Davis, Mrs. W. P., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Doster, Annie, 89 Waddell St., 
Edmondson, Nora E., 

Macon, Ga. 
Faver, Kate R., Route 1, Smyrna, Ga. 


Davis, College, Decatur, 
G 


185 Westminster Drive, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nevarro Apt. 17, 


Flynn, Lillian R., Ponce de Leon Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Foster, Mrs. R. E., 62 Sims St., Carrollton, 


Ga 

He ~ Sarah Perry, 714 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hodgkins, Mary E., 
Macon, Ga. 

Hopkins, Ruth, Harwell Avenue School, La 
Grange. Ga. 

Jarrell, sae, 770 Cascade Place, S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Johnson, Lula M., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jones, Ruby, 
lanta, Ga. 

Kingsberry, 


Alexander School 1, 


185 Westminster Drive, 
Peeples Street School, At- 


Lulu L., 870 St. Charles Ave., 
. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lee, Mrs. A. L., 8 Brailey Apts., Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Lin, Mary, 375 Mayson Ave., N. E., At- 
lanta, ra. 

Martin. A. G., 14830 Gordon St., S. W., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Newport, Mrs. E. D., Tenth Street School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Nolan, Lucile, Adair School, Atlanta, Ga 
Orr, Dorothy, 538 Holderness St., S. W.. # 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Perry, Mrs. John O., 221 
Arthur, 


Albany, Ga. 
Pew, Mrs. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Proctor, Mrs. R. L., 
Pureell, B. D., 107 N. Church St., East 
Point, Ga 
Bhotes, Maude A., 185 Westminster Drive, 


E., Atlanta, ‘Ga 
Richardson, Eva, 207 Second Ave., Atlanta, 
114 Coleman Ave., 


smith, Emma O., 
Fitzpatrick, Ga 


First St., 
1020 Columbia Ave., 
College Park, Ga. 


Macon, Ga. 
Soloman, Maggie, 


Spears. Mrs. Cola. 891 Washington St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

a he Lila, 1017 Egmont St., Bruns- 
wick 

Taylor, May. 458 N. Highland Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Taylor, Rosa, 227 Bond St., Macon, Ga. 

Thornton, Mrs. Eva L., J. C. Harris School, 
College Park, Ga. 

Wallace, Margaret R., 945 Gordon St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

we. Mrs. M. A., 654 Ridge Ave., 


a. 
Wesley, Emma, 995 W. 


Macon, 
Peachtree St., At- 


lanta, Ga. 

Wesley, Rusha, 995 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Wier, Mary Lou, 149 Cobb St., Athens, 


a. 
Wurm, Lillie, 187 Pine St., N. E., Atlanta, 


wa. 


IDAHO 


Bailey, T. K., R. F. D. Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Bell, O. E., Idaho Palle Junior High 
School, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Bush, H., Riverside School, Idaho Falls, 


lashe, 
Bridgman, Mrs. N. L., Jerome, Idaho. 
Cole, Orby D., Emmett, Idaho. 
Eaton, W. F., Lincoln School, Independent 


School District 33, Jerome, Idaho. 
Gray, Ethel H., 335 Seventh Ave., E.. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Harold, E. W., Box 1203, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Hawk, M. E., Principal of Schools, Shelley, 
Idaho. 
Journey, Myrtle, Gooding 
School, Gooding, Idaho. 
Morton, Lucy B., 1704 First St., S., Nampa, 


Idaho. 

Niece, Herbert T., R. F. D. 4, Boise, Idaho. 

Norton, Coral M., 1402 Franklin St., Boise, 
Idaho. 

Olds, W. V., Superintendent of Schools, 
Teton City, Idaho. 

Rawson, Jessie, Box 406, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Sedgwick, D. H., Woodville School, R. F. D. 
3, Shelley, Idaho. 

Stidwell, Charles A., Box 163, Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

Tage, Anna H., 
Idah 


Elementary 


516 Bannock St., Boise, 
aho. 
Tweedy, Ira, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rupert, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 


Ackerman, Lillian B., Goodrich School, 
915 W. Taylor St., Chicago, I11. 

Adair, S. Eugene, 1860 E. 1838rd St., Home- 
wood, Ill. 

Ainspaugh, George E., 1923 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Alsterlund, Mabel A., 2430 Sixth Ave., 
Moline, Il. 

Anderson, Edward, 113 N. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Andrews, Ada M., 1525 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Walnut St., 
S. Washtenow 


a ag Bertha S.. 4152 West End 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Armour, ~eee R., 1015 North Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 

sa, Elsie, 1222 Sixth Ave., Moline, 
Tl. 

Bacon, Vivian, 1136 Union Ave., Chicago 


Heights, Ill. 
Baer, Mrs. Alice Hogge. 

10414 §. State St., 
Batho, Marshall G., 

Grayslake, II. 
Bauerle, Martha M., 


Kohn School, 
Chicago, Il. 
Elementary School, 


5559 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Baughman, W. L.. Junior High School, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


— Grant, 1225 Sedgwick St., Chicago, 
ll. 
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Beck, Paul H., 706 S. Lombard Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Bednar, Christine, 132 W. 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Beers, George A., 3250 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Billings, Myra (., O’Toole School, 6552 S. 
Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Boland, May Frances, Mary W. French 
School, Decatur, II. 

Bonsfield, Mrs. Maudelle B., 4548 Forest- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Booth, Gilbert, North Side Building, West 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bower, Horace, 111 S. Glenwood Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Bowyer, Vernon, 1070 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 

Bradshaw, Elizabeth, 6407 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Brown, Frank L., 2318 75th Court, Elm- 
wood Park, Ill. 

Burke, Catherine A., 6566 Yale Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

— Sara J., Sheridan School, Joliet, 


Marquette 


my Margaret H., Hendricks School, 313 
W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Carlyon, FE. L., 328 N. Maple Ave., Oak 


Cassell, George F., Penn School, 1616 8. 
Avers Ave., C hicago, Ill, 
Cassidy, Rose, 510 8S. First St., Rockford, 


Chandler, Turner C., 7814 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Cue. W. G., 109 Maple St., Carbondale, 


Clickener, Sarah H., 825 W. William St., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Clinnen, Josephine M., Pulaski School, 2030 
N. Leavitt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Came. Novella M., Byford School, Chicago, 


ll. 

Closson, Ruth, Parkman School, 245 W. 
5ist St., Chicago, II. 

Cobb, Charles C., Carpenter School, 666 N. 
Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Cohler, Milton J., 2800 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Colby, Evelyn F., Budlong School, 2701 W. 
Foster Ave., Chicago, III. 

Collins, 7; “om G., 8316 Elizabeth St., 
Chicago, I 

Comstoci W. ‘H., 2031 E. 72nd Place, Chi- 
cago 

Connolly, Agnes L., Forest Park School, 
Joliet, Ill. 
Co eland, J. J., The Fairmont School, 
ockport, Ill. 
Corrigan, Gertrude, 
Hotel, Chicago, lll. 
Cosgrove, Katherine, 1750 Guion St., 
Ottawa, II. 

Crakes, Cc. R., Central Grammar School, 
Moline, Ill. 

Creedon, Clara W., 308 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Crisp, Iva J., Lincoln School, 16th and 
Elmwood, Berwyn, ll. 

Crofts, Thomas J., 1912 Wilson Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Curtis, Ina L., Glen Flora School, Wauke- 


gan, Ill. 

-_— Judith H., 910 Third Ave., Rock- 
ord, Ill. 

Davis, Margaret M., 544 S. State St., 


Springfield, Ill. 

Deaver, Arthur G., 7925 Kingston Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Delamere, Lulu, Box 101, Woodstock, III. 

Dexter, Mrs. Anna B., 1453 Andrews St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Dillon, Bessie O., 4144 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Edgewater Beach 


Dimmett, W. S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rock Falls, [11 
Dolbear, Harriet, 965 N. Court St., Rock 
iL. 


ford, Il 
, 6228 Ingleside Ave., Chi- 


Donecker, F. 

cago, Ill 

Doniat, Thecla, 4129 Kenmore Ave., Chi- 
cago, ’ 

Donnelly, Theresa J.. Logan School, 2238 
N. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Dopp, Mary, Revere School, 7145 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Doran, Nora F., 758 W. Harrison, Chicago, 
Il 


a 
Drew, Elizabeth L., 5126 University Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Duggan, John N., 525 Armour St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Dunning, Flora C., 
Chicago, Ill. 
East, oe Y Harvard Park School, Spring- 
field, 
ma. _n Helen B., Emmet School, 
5510 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eddy, Bernice C., 6318 S. Maplewood Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
= Leonora E., 20 S. Fifth St., Geneva, 
1. 


5511 Lakewood Ave., 


Il 

Ferguson, Walter A., 524 Forest Ave., Oak 
Park, Il. 

Fick, Miss, Rogers School, 1247 W. 13th 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Fitch, Mrs. Margaret S., 4341 N. Keeler 
Ave., Irving Park Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Flynn, Ella M., Locke School, Oak Park 
and Diversey Aves., Chicago, Ill. 

Forkin, Mary A., 3500 N. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Freed, Ellen S., 1539 Tenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Fuhrman, Mrs. Mabel E., Washington 
School, Moline, I). 

Giffey, Hertha, 1101 Foster, Chicago, III. 

— hd O., 7219 Paxton Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gingrich, William F., 4545 N. Campbell 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Glenzer, Vera’ Laing, Yeomen City of 
Childhood, Elgin, Il. 

Graham, Isobel G., 7857 S. Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Gregory, Lydia E., 1204 16th Ave., Rock 
ford, Ill. 

Greve, Mabel C., 513 Third St., Savanna, 
Ill. 


Guthrie, Mary G., Gale School, 1631 Jon- 
quil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 

Hafemann, W. F., Savanna Township High 
School, Savanna, III. 

Hallin, Mrs. Stella B., 802 N. Fifth Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. 

Hancock, Arthur W.., 
Schools, Westmont, Ill. 

Hanlon, Mary R., 1533 E. 67th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hannon, Daniel, 226 N. Third Ave., May- 
woot 

Hansen, Herbert C., 1045 N. Lockwood 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

Hardie, Anne M., Ward School, 2701 
Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hazard, Lucile, 1038 17th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Heidler, Samuel H., 933 S. Fifth St., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Hennen, Mrs. Sarah M., 5340 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Anna, Christopher School, 50th and 
Artesian Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry, Nell, 442 Tenth St., Lincoln, Ill. 

Herman, Irene E., 415 South St., Wood- 
stock, 

Hesselbaum, Caroline E., Oakton School, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Superintendent of 
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Heuermann, Minna S., 520 Fair Oaks Ave., 
Oak Park, II. 

Hickes, H. C., Goodwin School, Cicero, Ill. 

Hicks, Elvis L., 5644 N. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffner, Raymond, Davie School, Anna, Ill. 

Holt, Marx Ernest, Seward School, 4600 S. 
Ilermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hornbaker, Mrs. Esther Perry, 2921 Mc- 
Lean Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hornbaker, W. R., 2931 McLean Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Houghton, Mrs. Marie, Noyes School, Noyes 
and Maple, Evanston, 1. 

Ilowe, Mercedes H.., Swing School, 1701 S. 
String Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

liunter, Mrs. ‘Abbie A., 107 Edgehill Court, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Ilunter, Howard A., Franklin School, Co- 
— Terrace and Douglas Sts., Peoria, 

1 


Hurd, erie F., E. Washington St., 
R. F. D , Joliet, Ill. 

Hyman, Mrs. Beatrice C., 1400 Rosalie St., 
Evanston, Il. 

Jackson, Frances R., 
cago, Ill. 

Jaeger, Ida L., 
eago, Ill. 

Jaynes, H. Gertrude, Mozart School, 2200 
N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey, Robert G., 6921 S. Sangamon S8t., 
Chicago, I. 

Johnson, John A., 641 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill 


ll. 

Johnson, Maude, 410 S. Third St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Kearns. Anna M., Bridge School, W. Byron 
and N. New England Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Keener, Edward E., 600 S. Madison Ave., 


La Grange, Ill 
Keller, Anna P., 1624 N. Meade Ave., Chi- 
Kennedy, F. E., Ridgely School, Eighth 


cago, Il] 
and Perey Ave., Springfield, 
Kent, Harold W., 5439 Fargo Vg ’ Chicago, 


7521 Coles Ave., Chi- 


420 Wrightwood Ave., Chi- 


Kent, Orla G., Nancy I. Hill School, 
Aurora, Ill. 

Kilbride, Thomas M., 1403 §S. Second St., 
Springfield, Il. 

ty Myrtle E., Plumb School, Streator, 
l 


Kinney, Edward, 625% S. Seventh St., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Kirkley, Sarah A., Ryerson School, 646 N. 
Lawndale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Kline, Aaron, Pullman School, 521 E. 
113th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Knapp, C. E., 713 W. Grand Bivd., §S., 
Springfield, Ill. 

—_ Helen, 7844 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
l 


Laing, Lucy I., 6454 S. May St., Chicago, 
Ill 


Lanning, Mrs. ne, Roosevelt School, 
River Forest, Iil 
Larck, Frank A., 2537 Smalley Court, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Larimore, Leona E., 429 8S. Fifth Ave., 
La Grange, Ill. 

IaRowe, Eugene, 817 S. Sixth Ave., May- 
wood, Ill. 

Leary Bernice, 70 Seventh Ave., La 
Grange, Ill. 

lévingston, Mary B., 7750 Ridgeland Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Lockwood, Cora M., 311 E. Main St., Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Long, Sara, 963 Grant Ave., Rockford, Ill. 

Loucks, Mabel R., 3718 N. Keeler Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lovell, Kathryn W., Oakland School, 6225 
Greenwood Ave. ., Chicago, Ill. 

Lyford, Aimee E., 406 Prospect St., Elgin, 

Ill. 








Mc og 4 Abel J., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 

McDade, somes E., 7959 S. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago, 

Mec only Mary R., Jefferson School, 1010 
Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 

McGlynn, z. J., Knights of Columbus Club, 
East St., Louis, Ill 


McGuire, Honora E., Mark Sheridan School, 


533 W. 27th St., Chicago, Il. 

McKee, Mrs. Margaret J., Bryn Mawr 
— 74th and Jeffery Ave., Chicago, 
ll 


~~ Visa, 1248 Winona Ave., Chi- 

cago ‘ 

Mc i Lauretta, Lewis School, 1431 

Leamington AvVe., Chicago, Il. 

MeMehou Mrs. Edna T., 818 W. 70th St., 
Chicago, Il. 

MacConkey, June H., Dante School, 840 S. 
Desplaines St., Chicago, Til. 

Mae. Helen A., 1330 State St., Alton, 
lil 


Maclear, John F., 825 Wesley Ave., Oak 
Park, 

Maine, Helen C., Davis School, 3014 W. 
39th Place, Chicago, Ill 

Manning, Ada M., Lombard, Il. 

Maroney, Mary T., Graham School, 4436 8. 
Union Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Martin. Almira M. D., 2343 E. 70th St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mayo, Frank, 6420 University Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Meck, Samuel R., 1621 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Meyers, Mrs. Edna R., West Pullman 
School, 11941 S. Parnell Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Milliken, Orris J., 3600 Foster Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Mohrmann, B. C., 1004 S. Fourth St., De 
Kalb, Ill. 

Moncreiff, Mrs. Edna B., 27 Fremont St., 
West Chicago, Ill. 

Moore, Hattie A., 1115 15th St., Moline, 
Il 


Morrissey, Vangie R., 3923 Schubert Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Musick, Harry E., 206 S. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, Il. 

Newman, Annie S., 4527 N. Kilpatrick 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Newton, Dora E., 2809 Ninth Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Nichelson, Arthur M., 154 N. Mason Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ry -— C., Dubois School, Spring- 


field, 

Nichols, Mred R., 6200 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

O’Brien, John L., 5868 N. Kolmar Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

O’Brien, Marguerite L., 546 Washington 
Road, Oak Park, Ill. 

Padfield, W. G., 539 N. 14th St., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Patrick, Mary L., 6030 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Patterson, Carrie F., 108 W. Oak St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Paxton, Agnes M., 206% E. State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Pearsons, M. Eviyn, 1031 Dempster St., 
Evanston, Il. 

Peters, Florentine, 34 W. 14th St., Chicago 
Heights, I11. 

he yy Mrs, Pearl, 248 21st St., Maywood, 

l 


Pierson, Paul I1., 6612 University Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Post, W. A., Illinois Athletic Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Foams, R. M., 547 N. Long Ave., Chicago, 
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Pratt, C. W., 613 Garden, Peoria, Ill. 

Purer, seers Re 1315 Winnemac Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

Rape, 5 Arthur O., 7018 Perry Ave., Chi- 


ll. 

Rathbun, Ruth M., 2629 Hampden Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Reed, Grace, Willard School, 4901 St. 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago, . 

Renaud, Flora V., Harvard School, 7525 S. 
Harvard Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Reynolds, Mary Isabel, 1451 Norwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Richardson, Ethel M., 6811 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Riggs. ‘Ora M., Knickerbocker School, 2301 

Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Riley. Mary A., 6456 Lakewood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Riordan, Katharine A., 1425 Granville 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Ritow, Herman, Ft. Sheridan, III. 

Roach, Mary M., 439 W. Wood St., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Robor, Rena, Lincoln School, Mt. Vernon, 


Rogers, Don C., 460 S. State St., Chicago, 
1 


Rogers, Mrs. Mina S., 1946 Morse Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rohrer, Marie A., 3838 Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rowe, John R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Western Springs, Il. 

Rowell, Arthur B., Drawer H., Glencoe, III. 

Rowley, Ruby Elizabeth, Foster School, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Rueff, Mrs. Katherine S., Nightingale 
School, 5252 S. Rockwell St., Chicago, 


a Marie, 206 N. Main St., Sycamore, 


Schenk, Otto, 11110 Hermosa Ave., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Schimek, Cecelia B., Mason School, 1800 
S. Keeler Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Schmalenberger, E. W., 226 S. Penn, Belle 
ville, Ill. 

Schroll, Louise, Peterson School, 5500 N. 
Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Scott, Alice E., 1850 Warren Ave., Chi- 
cago, ; 3 

Serviss, Gladys H., Greenman School, 
Aurora, Ill. 

Shaver, Ida A., Cooper School, 1624 W. 
19th St., Chicago, I[1l. 

a. A oe M., 917 Linden Ave., Oak 

a Ruth, 912 N. Monroe St., Peoria, 


Shine, Joseph B., 6241 Evans Ave., Chi- 

eago, Ill. 

Sleezer, Margaret M., 1155 N. Lincoln St., 
Anderson School, Chicago, Ill. 

—_. Anne L., 105 Sherman St., Joliet, 


Smith, Fanny R., 420 Fullerton Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
—- Fred E., 3715 Polk St., Chicago, 


Smyser, William Lynn, Partage Park 
chool, 5030 Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Spurgin, William H., 7855 S. Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Stewart, Alice C., 6200 Kenwood, Glad- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

Stickney, G. E., 409 S. Lincoln Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Stock, Annie K., 64 N. Park Road, La 
Grange, Il. 

as J. R., Garfield School, Maywood, 


Strike Oliver K., Grade School, Toulon, 


Stullken, Edward H., 705 N. Lombard Ave., 
Oak Park, III. 

Sykes, Marion, 5546 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
ao 
Sype. bie 610 Clinton Ave., Oak Park, 


Taylor, O. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Galena, III. 

Thompson, Mary D., 113 S. Kensington 
Ave., La Grange, Til. 

Tice, Laura, Mt. Sterling Grade School, Mt. 
Sterling, Ill. 

Todd, Henrietta M., North Shore Hotel, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Treadwell, Mrs. Harriette Taylor, 6755 
Ridgeland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Tregellas, Ida M., 4257 N. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Twohig, Mary E., 970 Edgecomb Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

a=? 7 Laura, 826 Maple St., Collins- 

l 


Van Liew, Helen F., 102 Walnut St., Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

Voight, Ida, 415 E. Pleasant, Freeport, Ill. 

“— Ada C., 1204 Third Ave., Rockford, 


ll. 

Walls, Mrs. Matie H., 266 Du Page St., 
Elgin, Ill 

Wandschneider, Emma, 214 8S. Lombard, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

bak ay Rose, 2264 Benton St., Granite 
Cit 

Weils, Jennie, 1030 W. Main St., Decatur, 

1 


Werner, Eugene, 105 La Salle St., Streator, 
Wheelock, Alice H. . 113A 18th St., Moline, 
Ill. 


White, J. Kay, Milledgeville Grade School, 
Milledgeville, Ill. 

Wilkinson, Gilbert H., 6046 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Willard, Chauncey C., 6834 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Willard, Mary F., 196 E. Delaware Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, Claude L., 7830 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Williamson, Lilias M., 6622 University 
Ave., Chicago, II1. 

Winslow, Charles S., 2125 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Withrow, W. O., 1053 W. Vine, Spring- 
field, Il. 

Woodbury, Mrs. Florence M., Lincoln 
School, Maywood, II. 

Wright, Mrs. Lillian H., 420 N. Pine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Yoder, Ella Mae, 110 W. Phenix Ave., 
Normal, Ill. 

Zeiler, Edward J., 2714 Grandview Ave.., 
Alton, Il. 

Zook, D. E., 1223 E. 57th St., Chicago, Il. 


INDIANA 
Bapeyia, Paul, Baker School, Evansville, 


nd. 

Bedford, Anna Pearl, School 85, 330 8S. 
Arlington, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bennett, Birdenia, 37 Barton Ave., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Bingham, = Beth, 215 E. Third St., Misha- 
waka, 

Black, lernest J.. School No. 41, 30th and 
Rader Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Black, Grace M., 2208 Park Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Booker, Ivan A., Battell School, N. Main 
and Battell Sts., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Brown, Edythe J., 502 W. Colfax, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Burroughs, Mrs. Esther, 315 Crawford St., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Buscher, Gertrude, 2928 Park Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Carter, Charlotte, 329 E. 30th St., Indian- 
apolis; Ind. 

Coleman, Julian D., 246 W. Maple Road 
Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cottingham, Edith, 524 E. First S8t., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Coy, et Ward School, Gas City, Ind. 

Diggs, E. 1908 Highland Place, Indian- 
apolis, ea. 


ie Ethel M., 328 W. Sixth Ave., 

Gary n 

ee ~') Celia C., Miner School, Fort Wayne, 
n¢ 


Foster, Grace L., Glen Park School, 39th 
and Broadway, Gary, Ind. 
Foster, Nancy L., 1002 Park Place, Ham- 


mond, Ind. 

Funk, Olive K., 2301 Park Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Galvin =. 836 N. Rural St., Indian- 
apolis, I 

Gaskias, , 626 W. Creighton Ave., 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Granger, Grace A., 1918 Ashland Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind 
o——, Nell V., 410 E. 20th St., Indian- 
yolis, Ind. 
Gri iths, May, 1011 Oakdale Drive, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Grubbs, William Edwin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hall, Edith B., 725 N. 
apolis, Ind. 


School No. 24, 


Penn St., Indian- 


Hamilton, Kate, Columbia School, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hansen, Otillia E., 126 W. Sixth St., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Hayes, Laura, 2251 College Ave., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
Hoke, Verna M., 413 Monroe St., Gary, Ind. 
Hoverstock, Gertrude, 420 Water St., 
Kendallville, Ind. 
Hoyt, Grace L., Baxter School, Richmond, 


Ninth St., 
Walnut St., 


nd. 

Humphrey, Cecil F., 416% E. 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Hyatt, Eliza, 304 E. 
ton, Ind. 

Ivey, Edna M., 3525 Grand Blvd. East 
Chicago, Ind. 

Johns, Catherine Thomas, Jefferson School, 
Gary, Ind. 

Johnson, Ivory Morton, R. R. 10, Box 284, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jones, Lewis A., Sedalia, Ind. 

Kapnick, George C., 1217 Packard Ave., 
t. Wayne, Ind. 
Keller, Mabel, 3237 N. 

dianapolis, Ind. 


Washing- 


Capitol Ave., In- 


a. Mrs. Grace W., School No. 47, 
1240 W. Ray St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kirby, Elizabeth, 6021 Bellefontaine St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

 ~ a R., 1222 S. Governor, Evansville, 
nd. 

Knowles, Mrs. Jeannette B., 85 N. Holmes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

a Elizabeth, 766 Jackson St., 


Lemon, Mary M., 22 S. 17th St., 


Gary, 
Richmond, 
Loeper, Helen, 1508 N. Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Long, George E., Consolidated School, 
Warren, Ind. 
Lutz, Charles D., 
Gary, Ind. 
McMullen, Mrs. 
Shelbyville, Ind 


Horace Mann School, 

O. J., 539 Shelby St., 

Mangrum, W. V., 1220 S. Governor St., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Mason, Kate, Clemens Vonnegut School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Memhard ~_s i 208 8S. Chapin St., 
South Bend 

Miltonberger, dalle 505 S. Jefferson, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

Moler, Angela, Lew Wallace School No. 11, 
sagnees Ave. at 13th St., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
Moran, H. A., Box 333, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Morgan, Kate W., 1112% Main St., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
Morton-Finney, J., 2920 Indianapolis Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nice, Mrs. Ruth G., 308 N. 14th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
Norris, E. L., School No. 36, 2801 N. 


Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

O’Hair, Alice, 2262 N. Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Owen, J. J., 1850 Madison St., Hammond, 
nd. 

Pearcy, Lola Ellen, Tolleston School, Gary, 
Ind 


nd. 

Pedlow, Ella, 3147 N. California St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pennington, Dorothy, 31 The Blacherne, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Plasket, S. B., Hoagland School, 
land and Butler Sts., 

Purdue, A. V., 
Pontiac St., 


Hoag- 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Columbia School, 506 N. 
Rochester, Ind. 


Ramey, Belle, 718 E. 34th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Reade, Anna R., 409 E. 31st St., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 

Rielag, Corinne, 1722 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robinson, R. F., Lincoln School, 
cago, Ind. 

Rogers, L. E., Knightstown 
Knightstown, Ind. 

Ruston, Mrs. Elva Henderson, Horace 
Mann School, Fifth Ave. and Garfield, 
Gary, Ind 


East Chi- 
Schools, 


Scott, Elizabeth H., 4159 Guilford Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

wees, A olphus, Central School, Odon, 
nd. 

Shaver, Charlotte B., 2438144 Wabash Ave., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Smith, Carl A., 724 E. Spring St., New 
Albany, Ind. 

Spencer, Aria, 1124 Beacon St., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Stuart, Lola B., Graylynn Hotel, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
Suchanek, Minnie M., 


842 Marietta St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Tatum, H. Theo, East Pulaski School, 
Gary, Ind. 
Thatcher, Gertrude, 548 N. Gray St., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
Thornburgh, John W., 615 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Apt. 6, Indianapolis. Ind. 
ees, Marie, 1236 S. B St., Elwood, 


nd. 

Tilford, Anna, South School, 139 S. Ohio 
St., Martinsville, Ind. 

Wagner, a. seen 202 Vail St., 
City, Ind. 

Waite, . . A., 


Michigan 
76 E. Sixth St., Peru, 
Welch, Carrie ms Albert Lange School, 


Terre Haute, 3 

Weld, Mildred = 1508 N. Alabama St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wenner, Dorothy, 1225 Churchman Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Wright, Wendell W., Department of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Ind. 
IOWA 
Aarvig, Bertha O., 926 Third Ave., N., 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
Aron, Hilda, 3311 Jackson, City, 
Iowa. 


Sioux 
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Acme. ( Susanna, Lowell School, Sioux City, 
me. : J. Ella, 1523 23rd St., Des Moines, 


Beckwith, Alma M., 400 Maple St., At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Bjorklund, Ethel M., 205 Third Ave., 8S. E., 
Oelwein, Iowa. 

Bohner, C. A., 2018 Virginia St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Bovee, Ear! E., 1620 S. Palmetto St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Bradshaw, Alice, 751 16th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Buettell, —— L., 11 Prescott Apts., 
Dubuque, low 

Burt, E. Gertrude, 1200 46th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Castle, L. E., Independent School District, 
Stuart, Iowa. 

Christie, Mary S., 425 Independence Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Connor, June, Irving School, 11th and 
Jennings, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cooper, Edwin J., Superintendent of 
Schools, Mouona, Iowa. 

Eickelberg, !1. D., 3925 Urbandale Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ernst, W. ae 836 W. Fifth, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Evans, F. R., Maynard, Iowa. 

hg Bertin. 3900 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, 
owa. 

Findley, W. C., 3201 Fifth Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Fitzgerald, J. E., 1821 Ross St., Sioux City, 


Iowa. 
Foster, H. H., Everett School, W. Third 
and Rebecca St.. Sioux City, Iowa. 
Funston, Clara, 2419 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

a Alice, 841 Franklin, Burlington, 
owa., 

Grandy, Meta E., 2933 Jackson St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Green, Frank E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Story City, Iowa. 

Greenhow, Alice Jean, 439 Winona St., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Hagerty, Gussie M., Bryant School, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Holtman, Edith C., 210 B Ave., E.. Oska- 
loosa. Towa. 

Horn, Ernest, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Jess, Ellen A., Prescott Elementary School, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Jordan, W. Lee, 2830 Brattleboro Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

=, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City, 
owa, 

Kober, Marie, = N. Washington Ave., 
Mason City, I 

Laird, Adelaide, 1828 Oakland Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Losey, Ivy A., 1410 Grove, Burlington, 
owa. 

Logan, Jack M., High School Bldg., Eagle 
Grove, Iowa. 

Lyon, Georgia, 310 Smith Apts., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Mabie, Thelma E., Knoxville, lown. 

Macy, Mrs. Emma J., 4038 Amick Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Matthews, Laura P., 5115 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Morse, Florence, Crescent Park School, 
27th and Myrtle Sts., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Moyers, A. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sidney, Iowa. 

Murphy, Gertrude, 2714 High St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Neveln, J. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Manly, Iowa. 

Newcomer, Mrs. Mabel, 123 S. Fourth St., 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 


oO’ agg Fn Mary, 3925 Pierce St., Sioux 
Osborn, Charlotte, 3248 Jackson St., Sioux 


Iowa. 
Otis, Mabel A., 1113 Walker St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Packer, P. C., College of Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
Parr, Cora A., 511 29th St., Apt. 101, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Pattison, Lillian N., 1014 Third Ave., N., 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

Preston, Mrs. Caroline M., 2312 Upland 
Drive, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Prouty, Mrs. Edith F., 208 Turley Ave., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Quigley, Georgia, Kirkwood School, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Reynolds, ee E., 215 W. Fitth &t., 

ttumwa, low 

Roberts, T. R., High School, Independence, 
Iowa. 

Rownd, Nellie M., 1113 W. 23rd St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Shanley, Jane, Grant School, 18th and 
Melrose Sts., Sioux City. lowa. 

Sloan, Isabelle P., 1514 Rebecca St., Sioux 
City, lowa. 

Smith, John E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster C ity, Iowa. 

Smith, Ola M., West Ward School, Osceola, 
lowa. 

Sperry, M. Kirk, Box 788, Ledyard, Iowa. 

Sperle, Sara O., 810 Fourth Ave., Council 
Bluffs, lowa. 

Stohlgren, Anna, 1918 E. 13th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Umpleby, Frances, 2936 Brattleboro, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Waiker, Minnie M., 1315 Maple St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Waters, Eva Lois, 1239 First Ave., E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Willock, Mino B., 505 Crawford St., Boone, 


Iowa. 
Wilson, Anne, 1038 Jefferson St., Ottumwa, 
lowa 


bah = ‘Ragne E., 1300 28th St., Sioux City, 


Yeumee. “Mabel S., Lauman School, Oak and 
Ninth Sts., Burlington, Iowa. 

Zinn, D. D., 3407 Fourth Ave., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


KANSAS 


Adams, Alice, 500 N. Tenth St., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
Allen, Lora, 99 W. Kansas, Pittsburg, 


ansas. 

Barber, Gertrude L., McKinley School, 1110 
W. Fourth St., Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Benscheidt, Ella, 227 W. 12th St., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Botkin, Ethel, 102 E. 17th, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Brown, Dora, 1100 Sandusky, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Campbell, Cora G., 440 W. Eighth, Junc- 
tion City, Kansas. 

Carroll, Jane M., Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Chaney, Miriam, Schuyler Hotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Clavin, Maud E., 218 §S. Kansas Ave., 
Olathe, Kansas. 

Colyer, Anna B., 714 Poyntz Ave., Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Conway, Agnes, 1243 Coolidge, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Cowgill, Mrs. Josephine, 601 N. Sixth St., 
Garden City, Kansas. 

Crump, Lelia, 705 Georgia Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Dowd, Gertrude, 424 8. Millwood, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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Drisko, Caroline, 2112 State St., Kansas Reese, Hannah M., 411 W. Adams Ave., 
City, Kansas. Pitisburg, Kansas 

Easter, Bruce C., Dunbar School, Salina, Ricketts, Lulu B., 19: 26 N. Ash St., Hutchin- 
Kansas. son, Kansas. 

Eastman, Grace, 1204 N. Main St., Riley, Freddie, 2043 N. Sixth St., Kansas 
Hutchinson, Kansas. City, Kansas. 

Ecord, Allen E., Lafayette School, Topeka, Roberts, Grace, 544 Everett, Kansas City, 
Kansas. Kansas. 

Eichenburger, Flora, Whitmore School, Robinson, Ella V., 821 New Jersey Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. Kansas City, Kansas. 


Evaus, Myrtle M., Abbott School, 15th and 
Troup Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 
Faley, Arline, 518 Humboldt St., Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
1526 Wichita, 


Foreman, Anna, 
Kansas. 

Glasgow, Mattie, 429 N. 
City, Kansas. 

Godfrey, Ida M., Foster 
School, 1710 Garfield, 
Kansas. 

Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., 
Kansas. 

Griffith, Lenna B., 
Wichita, Kansas 

Harlan, Laura J., 
Kensas City, 

Hartford, May, 
son, Kansas. 

Henry, Emma L., 
Anthony, Kansas. 

Hunts, Maud, 203 S. 
Kansas. 

James, Nelle N., Grund Hotel, 
Ann Sts., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Johnson, Rhoda, 934 Washington Blvd., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Parker, 
17th St., 


Opportunity 
Kansas City, 


Kansas City, 
School, 
1106 Washington Blvd., 
Kansas. 
108 E. 14th St., Hutchin- 
School, 
Wichita, 
Sixth and 


Fairmont 


Washington 


Fern, 


Jones, Laura M., 707 Iowa St., Neodesha, 
Kansas. 
Jones, Lucy, 622 Washington, Kansas City, 


Kansas. 
Jones, Margaret, 8% N. Mill, 
Kansas. 


Kansas City, 

Kelley, bared 510 W. Third St., Pitts- 
burg, Kansa 

Kinsey, G con "1818 Walker, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Kiser, Florence, 621 Stewart Ave., 
City, Kansas. 

Lewis, Mrs. Anna, 604 E. 
Hoisington, Kansas. 

Lewis, Daniel W., 2064 N. 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Lill, Grace, 115 N. Topeka St., 
Kansas. 

Loevenguth, O. P., 1402 S. 
Wichita, Kansas. 

McCoy, Lucy, 2200 N. 
City, Kansas. 

McCoy, Mayme E., Meridian School, 433 
N. St. Frances St., Wichita, Kansas. 
McKinley, Bertha, 3111 Parallel, Kansas 

City, Kansas. 
MacCallum, Hazel, 2200 Grandview Blvd., 


Kansas 
Fourth St., 
Fourth St., 
El Dorado, 
Hydraulic, 


13th St., Kansas 


Kansas c ity, Kansas. 

Mahaflie, Ella M., Park School, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Mahin, C. A., 1725 Fairmount, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
Martin, Minnie, 1118 Haskell, Kansas City, 
Kansas 


Miller, Elizabeth, Grund Hotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Morrow, C. M., 1120 N. Monroe, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Nelson, Mary C., Bancroft School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 


Nelson, 8: Sara, 3944 Cambridge, Kansas City, 

ansa 

Peed, sulla A., Winans School, Hutchinson, 
Josie, 


Kansas. 
213 DB. First, Apt. B, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Perkins, 
Phillips, George, 2202 N. Tremont, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Kansas, 


Sheppard, 
City, Kansas. 

Singer, Mrs. Mary J., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Small, Margaret, 822 
City, Kansas. 


Leona, 1042 Waverly, Kansas 
341 N. Topeka Ave., 


Tauromee, Kansas 


Sparks, Elizabeth A., Frances Willard 
School, 35th and Orville, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Stinson, J. E., 1511 N. Hillside, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Stuckey. Minnie A., 1222 N. Emporia Ave., 


Wichita, Kansas. 

Swartz, Lillian, 1620 New Jersey Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Thomas, Zoe, 202 N. 23rd St., 
Kansas. 

Vogenitz, Mrs. May H., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Kansas City, 
302 E. 15th Ave., 


Walter, Beth, 725 Houston St., Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Watkins, Hazel A., 1715 W. Maple, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

West, F. C., 1003 Indiana St., Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Wilson, Mollie, 724 N. B St., Wellington, 
Kansas 

Wolf, fen H., 1009 Central, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


Bell, R. J., 121 S. ft Louisville, Ky. 

Bligh, Anna M., 673 Cecil Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Bradner, J. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Middiesboro, Ky. 


noe. — M., 426 E. Oak St., Louis- 

vil cy 

~~ ge Edith A., 2441 Carter Ave., Ash- 
lan 

Drewry, fiamie M., 1524 S. Second St., 


Lou sville, Ky. 


Foust, J. L., 1800 Frederica St., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 
Grunder, Anne, J. B. Auten School, 


2815 Duncan St., Louisville, Ky. 
Hancock, H. C., 107 W. Fourth St., Cen- 
tral City, Ky. 
Haney, Mrs. John F., P. O. Box 66, Ash- 


land, 

Hubbard. ». B., 118 E. 15th St., Coving- 
ton, Ky 

Huff, Tstmese, Junior High School, Har- 
lan, Ky. 

Johnson, Sheila, 17 Linden Ave., Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

Krieger, Mrs. Anna, George Rogers Clark 


School, Louisville, Ky. 
Lindley, Blanche, 323 E. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Loewenstein, Roselyn J., 82 Willow Ter- 
race, Louisville, Ky. 
McClelland, Bertha L., 32 
Ave., Ashland, Ky. 
McClure, Mary E., Isaac Shelby School, 
930 Mary St., Louisville, Ky. 


. Catherine St., 


04 Winchester 


McDaniel, Lottie, Virginia Street School, 
Hopkinsville, Ky 

Reibert, Lydia, 1306 Highland Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Seiler, Amelia, 300 E. Chestnut, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Spurgin, Lucy, 1416 Brook St., Louisville, 
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Stanley, Mrs. Emma M., 211 Crescent 
Court, Louisville, Ky 
Stas, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville, 


y. 

Summers, “—- T., 407 Fountain Court, 
Louisville, 

Tate, Virginia» "220 Broadway, Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

Walker, Mary B., 130 Park Road, Ft. 
Mitchell Hei thts, Covington, Ky. 

Walker, Mary V., E. Seventh St., “Weukine- 


ville, Ky 
Weibel Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville, 


Wellenvoss, Nora E., 1612 Beechwood Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Ann Delker, 430 Crittenden 
St., Owensboro, Ky 

Woodruff, Nata Lee, John Marshall School, 
Seventh and Shipp St., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


Aitkens, Emma C., 1108 Napoleon Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 

Anderson, W. B., Zimmerman, La. 

Barrett, Ellen T., 4026 Baudin, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Bartholf, Harriet, 842 Prospect Ave., 
Shreveport, La 

Bentley, Eddie, 3405 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

Crites, Henrietta, Grand Isle School, 
Grand Isle, La. 

Delaney, J. M., Pineville Grammar School, 
Pineville, La. 

ae Mary M., 612 Egan St., Shreve- 
port, La. 
Dixon, Florence E., P. A. Capdau School, 
3821 Franklin Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Ferran, Rose, 930 N. Broad St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Foote, Irving P., Lavjatane State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, 

Goldenberg, Rachel, 854 EB. College, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Green, S. J., Thomy Lafon School, New 
Orleans, La. 
Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh School No. 23, 
719 Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Hatcher, W. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hildebrandt, Josephine E., 3650 Con- 
stance St., New Orleans, La. 

Kenney, Mrs. Lily, 1307 Valence St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Leckert, Alice A., 1126 Joseph St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Lisiedeee. Augusta Pugh, 1221 Leontine 

New Orleans, La. 

McBride A. A., Parish Supervisor of 
Schools, Lafayette, La. 

Magendie, Estelle L., 731 Dauphine St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Moore, Madie A., 1609 Trenton St., West 
Monroe, La. 

Rodgers, Myrtle M., 207 Arkansas Ave., 
Monroe, La. 

Roger, H. Emma, C. J. Colton School, 1020 
Spain St., New Orleans, La. 

Stockley, Callie L., 1817 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Tinsley, G. J., Rosenthal Grammar School, 
Alexandria, La. 

Tubre, B., Boyce High School, Boyce, La. 

Williams, Fannie C., 1922 Louisiana Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 

Wye, Julia C., 313 Wood St., Monroe, 


A. 
Wright, L. Zenobia, 2515 St. Phillp St., 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 


Finch, Adelaide V., Dingley Normal Train- 


ing School, Lewiston, Maine. 

Holland, Leo P., 22 Pleasant St., Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Holway, Nellie E., 17 Rowell St., Madison, 
Maine. 

Lord, Gertrude T., 6% Elm Terrace, 
Waterville, Maine. 

Lutes, O. S., University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 

Martin, Donat B., Evangeline School, 
Madawaska, Maine. 

ee Grace E., 11 Fay Court, Dexter, 

ai 

Spearin, “Gladys, Grade Schools, Mars Hill, 
Maine. 

a Mary E., 15 Trim St., Camden, 


Taylor, Vernie B., 118 Main St., Spring- 
vale, Maine. 

Teague, Grace L., 137 College St., Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Barrett, Jennie M., 710 Gorsuch Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Beck, Julia F., 704 Reservoir St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bopst, Molly, 321 Magruder St., Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Broening, Mary L., 3906 Canterbury Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Burroughs, Ruth, Glenmont School, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Correll, Edna E., 2932 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street Ele- 
mentary School, Westernport, Md. 

Ebaugh, Effie M., 700 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Erdman, Rose, 108 E. North Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Fitzgerald, Jessie J.. Columbus School 99, 
North Ave. and Washington St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Flowers, Ida V., Montebello School, Har- 
ford Road and 32nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Fuller, Althea R., 830 Green St., Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Harney, Margaret A 
Road, Pikesville, Md. 

Harrison, Junie L., Weverton, Md. 

Hoover, L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

a Isabel, 806 Green St., Cumberland, 


1412 Reisterstown 


Johnson, Helen M., Canton Platoon School, 
Hudson St. and Highland Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Jones, Charles W., 1143 N. Carey St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kerr, Mary C., 2130 Bolton St., Baltimore, 


Lom Hilda, 1724 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, 

Md. 

Magers, Ida R., 1801 Poplar Grove St., 
Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 

Miller, Charles A. A. J., School No. 60, 
Francis and Clifton Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Miller, Persis K.. School 76, Fort Ave. and 
Decatur St., Baltimore, Md. 

Morgan, Gertrude E., Centreville, Md. 

Porter, Roberta, Pimlico School, Oakley 
Ave. and Pimlico Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Regus, Milton L., 5319 Brabant Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Reindollar, M. Blanche, Homewood Apts., 
Charles and 31st Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Rodman, Mrs. Mary E., 1359 N. Calhoun 

St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Sanders, Grace S., 3028 Glenmore Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Screen, Isabelle, 718 Hill 
Cumberland, Md. 

Shamberger, J. Hiram, 3924 Fernhill Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson, I. Jewell, 
intendent of 

Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Ella L., 3206 Guilford Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Balti- 


Stromberg, Martha, 
more, Md. 

School 3, Montford and 

Baltimore, Md 


Top Drive, 


Assistant State Super- 
Schools, 2014 Lexington 


1 Taney Road, 


Sultzer, Mary F., 
Eastern Aves., 


Talbott, Adele, School 69, Oakford and 
Granada Aves., Baliimore, Md. 
Taliaferro, Sallie C., 3314 Elgin Ave., 


Baltimore, Md. 

Thalheimer, Florence, Esplanade Apt. 2 ¢ 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Umbeck, J. Ella, Takoma Park Elementary 
School, Philadelphia and Maple Aves., 
Takoma Park, Md. 

Upham, Mrs. Margaret S., 211 Washing- 
ton St., Cumberland, Md. 

Watkins, Lida E., 626 Orpington Road, 
Carroll Station, Baltimore, Md. 

Weglein, D. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison and Lafayette Aves., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Wenner, FE. Virginia, West 
School, Brunswick, Md. 

Williams, Annie C., 3556 Buena Vista Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Woodhouse, John W., 537 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brunswick 


Presstman St., 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adams, Mabel E., 38 Percival St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Alderman, Etta L., 42 Bliss St., West 
Springfield, Mass 

Allen, Amelia S., 440 Eastern Ave., East 
Lynn, Mass. 

Allen, Grace A., 25 Bacheller St., East 
Lynn, Mass. 

Andrews, Mrs. Fannie Fern, 405 Marl- 
borough St., Boston 17, Mass. 

Andrews, Frank A., 47 Clark St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Archibald, Jennie S&S., 
Medford, Mass. 

Atkins, Robert S., Thomas N. 
South Boston, Mass. 

Averill, W. A., Ginn and Company, 15 Asbh- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Franklin School, 
Hart School, 


Baldwin, Blanche E., Judson School, 
Malden, Mass. 

Baldwin, Jessie A., Wadsworth School, 
Milton, Mass. 

Barr, John E., Washington School, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Barrett, Emma §&., 


39 William St., 
ter, Mass. 


Worces- 


Barrows, Howard F., East Falmouth 
School, Falmouth, Mass. 

Barry, Mary A., 58 Proctor St., Salem, 
Mass, 

Bartley, Mary E., 9 Third St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Bates, William Lester, Lowell School, 


Center St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Baylies, Stella H., 80 Hanover St., Fall 
River, Mass 
Beaumont, Louise M., 163%, Chandler St., 
Worcester, Mas 
selding, Alice H., ‘elizabeth Street School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bigelow, Gertrude E., 52 Columbia St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Bliss, Carrie W., 233 Arnold St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Bliss, Genevieve H., Highland School, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Bowden, George I., 92 Monument St., West 
Medford, Mass. 

Bowen, Mrs. Alice Day, 14 Day St., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 

— Warren R., 20 Pleasant St., Salem 

Bowker, Rosa M., William St., Springfield, 


Bord, "Sento L., Cornish School, Plymouth, 

Mass. 

Brawley, Annie G., Phillips Avenue School, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Briggs, Elizabeth M., Robert C. Ingraham 
School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Brown, Harriet E., Freeman School, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Brown, Margaret S., Cross Street School, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Browne, Florence I., Walnut 
School, Haverhill, Mass. 

Buckingham, B. R., Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Bulkley, Fannie A., 21 Washington St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Burns, Eva §S., Homer School, Moore St., 


3elmont, Mass. 
Butler, Julia A., Indian Hill School, Dor- 
William F., 


chester, Mass. 

Butler, Street 
School, Worcester, "Mas 

Callahan, Mary J., 145 W oodland St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Candlin, Albert, Chestnut Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Carrigan, Rose A., Shurtleff School, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Chase, Sara E., Kensington Avenue School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Cheney, Bessie B., Priest Street School. 
Leominster, Mass. 

Cloney, Elizabeth V., H. L, Higginson 
School, Walnut Ave. and Harrishof St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Coffin, L. H., Story Grammar School, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Coleman, Bertha Louise, South Grammar 


Square 


Lamatine 


School, Marshfield, Mass. 
Cook, Louis D., 2 Morgan Terrace, New 


Bedford, Mass. 
Corish, Gertrude L., 86 
Bedford, Mass. 
Corson, Alice H., 
Mass. 
Compe, 3 James P., 


Mill St., New 


9 Bayonne, Springfield, 


. O. Box 132, Taunton, 
Cragin, S. Albert., 58 S. Main, 
Mass. 


Reading, 
Craven, Thomas D., 42 Mellen St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
Crockwell. Winifred Mary, 
Medford, Mass. 
Cronan, Mary H., _ Robinson-Valentine 
Schools, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Crowley, James A., 20 Manthorne Road, 
West "Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 
Cummings, Helen Howe, Charles R. Wilber 
School, Sharon, Mass. 
Tatnuck School, 


Cunningham, Mary E., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Currier, William G., 181 South St., 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Cushing, Lena, 27 Fellows St., 
Mass. 

Daniels, Laura A., 172 
Springfield, Mass. 

as ee Alice A., 43 Beech St., 
Mas: 

Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. 
rose, Mass. 

Dodge, Gertrude M., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Doherty, Alice M., 
Mass. 


11 Manning St., 


Danvers, 
Euclid Ave., 
Winchendon, 
Emerson St., Mel- 
28 Channing St., 


592 Broadway, Everett, 
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Dowd. Theresa V., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Doyle, Blanche E., Clarke School, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 
Driver, Emma McC., 36 Washington St., 
Beverly, Muss. 
Dudley, E. Gertrude, 74 Lyndhurst St., 
Dorchester Center, Mass. 
Faston, Norman S., 458 High St., Fall 
River, Mass. 
Elder, M. E., 60 Corey St., Everett, Mass. 
Emerson, Edith W., Russell School, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 
Fales, Minerva E., 783 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Farrell, M. Edna, Bennett School, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 
Fisher, G. Milton, Millbury Street School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wisees. Marion H., High Street. Westwood, 
Mass. 
Flagg, Sadie E., 36 Temple St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Fletcher, Elaine M., Prospect 
School, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Fogerty, Rose Weldon, 37 Fifth Ave., 
. Webster, Mass. 
ogwell, Bertha E., 
ey Mass. 
Footman, Carrie E., 
Bedford, Mass. 
Forbush, L. Mabel, 31-A Spruce St., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
Forster, Bertba E., 
Medford, Mass. 
Foster, Josephine C.. Sumner Avenue 
School, Springfield, Mass. 
Fury, Mary §&., 93 Summit S8t., Clinton, 
Mass. 
Gainsman, Edith A., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Galligan, Harold H., 
Taunton, Mass. 
Gammon, George W., 17 Whitten St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Gartland, Emma I. 9 Washington St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Gay, Mrs. Florence I., Falmouth, Mass. 

Geer, Elizabeth L., 12 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Florence D., 10 Berkshire St.. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Given, Margaret E., 29 Locust St., Everett, 
Mass. 

Gogin, Mrs. Florence M., 56 E. Emerson 
St., Melrose, Mass. 

Gold, Alma R., 32 Loomis Ave., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Graham, John H., 21 Longfellow Road, 
Cambridge. M»ss. 

Greenlaw, Evolyn A., 27 Conant St., 
Beverly, Mass. 

Grover, Abbie C., 364 Main St., Haverhill. 
Mass. 

Guindon, Frederick A., 
Tyler St., Boston, Mass. 

Hack, Hazel M., Job C. Tripp School, Fair 
haven, Mass. 

Haggerty. Margaret M., 120 South St., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Hall, Flora R., Adams School, Lexington, 


Abbott Street School, 


Street 


59 Manton St., Fall 
18 Seventh St., New 


Brooks School, West 


Lake View School, 


Hopewell School, 


Quincey School, 


Mass. 

Harding, Elizabeth G., 23 Essex St., 
Beverly, Mass. 

Harrod, Warren K., Harlow Street School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Hartwell, Mildred M., 50 Union St., Green- 
field, Mass. 

Hatch, Bertha C., 30 Dell Ave., Melrose, 


Mass. 

Hatch, Edna M., 134 Mt. Vernon St.. Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Hathaway. Bertha C., George H. Dunbar 
School. New Bedford, Mass. 

Hawley, Mrs. P. Lucile. Washington Com 
munity School, Lynn, Mass. 


Hayward, Elizabeth T., Rockdale School, 
Northbridge, Mass. 

Healey, Katherine, 76 Grove St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Henderson, Grace H., Winslow School, 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Hennessey, Irene C., 9 Park Place, Ludlow, 


Mass. 

Hicks, Edith M., 479 Chestnut St., East 
Lynn, Mass. 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 27 Marianne Road, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Higgins, Thomas J., 29 Stoneland Road, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Hillman, Ida E., 40 High St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Hogan, John J., John R. Rollins School, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Holden, J. Florence, 129 Bowler St., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Holman, Hilda, Talbot School, Billerica, 
Mass. 

Holmes, Roger F., Mark Hopkins School, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Hough, Nettie P., 15 Brinsley St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Howard, Stella M., Chapin School, Chico- 
pee St., Willimansett, Mass. 

Howe, James §8., Center School, Hubbards- 


Milton, Mass. 

Hunt, Nellie B., 22 Bacheller St., East 
Lynn, Mass. 

Hurley, Katharine M. E., 1335 Robeson St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Jacobs, Horace E., Haggerty School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

—— Emma F., 56 Perry St., Brookline, 
1Aa8S8. 
Jenkins, Florence S., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Jenney, Charles A., Lincoln School, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

Johnson, Anna M., Rice Square School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

. Ethel M., 11 Burrill Ave., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Jones, Helen P., 36 Curve St., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Keenan, Vincent A., 59 W. Border Road. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Kelley, Winnifred, 25 Third St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Kennedy, Katherine T., Burncoat School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Kerrigan, Katharine E., 2 Clement &St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Keyes, Mary E., W. L. Garrison School, 
Hutchings St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Kiley, Joseph J., 5 Sturgis St.. Worcester, 
Mass. 
Killelea, Mary E., Columbus Park School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lahan, Anna F., 51 
Methuen, Mass. 

Lahey, Katherine E., John A. Andrew 
School, Dorchester St., South Boston, 
Mass. 

Latchford. Mary E., 578 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Lawlor, Edward A., Gilbert E. Hood 
School, Lawrence, Mass. 

Lawrence, Alice J., Clark Street School, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Lawton, Edna B., 48 Tremont St., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Lewin, Emily C.. Ruggles School, Pine and 
Seabury Sts., Fall River, Mass. 

Lewis, Mary E., 107 Paine St., Worcester. 
Mass. 

Linnell, Helen H.. 72 Warren Ave., Plym- 
outh, Mass. 


70 Maywood St., 


3irchwood Road, 
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Lusk, L. Elizabeth, 210 Winthrop Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Lynch, James E., 36 Walton St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Lynch, John E., 9 Stoneland Road, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Lynch, Theobald A., Gilbert Stuart School, 
Richmond St., Dorchester, Mass. 

MeRarthy, Julia A., 16 Day St., Norwood. 
Mass. 

McCarthy, Stella L., 233 Middle St., New 
sedford, Mass. 

McCreery, Charles J., 
Fall River, Mass. 

McDonough, Margaret C., 98 Riverdale St., 
West Springfield, Mass. 

McIntire, Ralph A., 1 King Ave., Florence, 


75 Shawmut St., 


Mass. 

McMullen, Charles B., 88 Whites Ave., 
Watertown, Mass. 

McSkimmon, Mary, 20 Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 
Macreading, Anna L., 33 Bonney St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Maguire, Anna A., 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Maher, Ellen T., Andover Street 
Worcester, Mass. 

Markham, Myrtle L., 57 N. 
Mass. 

Martin, Benjamin E., 20 
Worcester, Mass. 

Martin, John E., 5 Butman Ave., Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Maynard, Florence, Dartmouth 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

Metcalf. Lucie A., 9 Washburn Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Millea, Jane E., 1 Norwood 8St., Worcester. 


Clinton 


Wells School, Blossom 
School, 
Main, Natick, 


Circuit Ave., 


Street 


Mass. 

Millett. Harold J., 73 Park St., Adams, 
Mass. 

Morris, Eva C., 503 Broadway, South Bes- 
ton, Mass. 

Morrison, Maria P., 1203 Centre St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Morrissey, Ellen E., 246 Main St., Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

Moore, Florence E., 227 
3edford, Mass. 

Moore, Harold I., 154 Grove Ave., Leomin- 

I 


Pope St., New 


ster, Mass. 

Moore, Helen F., 227 
ford, Mass. 

ee. Kate, 105 Park St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Mulloney, Bertha L., 55 
_ Cambridge-A, Mass. 

Newell, Anna W., 21 William St., Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

Newell, Elizabeth T., Osgood School, 
Fourth St., Medford, Mass. 

Nickerson, Lillie M., 104 Western 
Lynn, Mass. 

Niland, Anna M., Ulysses S. Grant School, 
Paris St., East Boston, Mass. 

Norris, F. Helen, John D. Hardy School, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

O'Connor, Frances, Franklin School, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

O’Connor, Martha A., 39 Summit St., Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

Oliver, Grace E., 
Worcester, Mass. 

O'Malley, Mrs. Lena G., 41 Windham St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Palmer, Helen M., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

a George W., 2 Cross St., Medford, 
Mass. 

Patterson. Wilhelmina, Suite 16, Temple 
Court, Salem, Mass. 

Pavne, Roland W., Bancroft School, 61 
Sever St., Worcester, Mass. 

Perkins, Mary I., 586 Eastern Ave., East 
Lynn, Mass. 


-ope St., New Bed- 


Magazine St., 


Ave., 


Adams Square School, 


Fox District School, 


Phinney, William L., Dudley School, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Piper, Walter I., Cobbet School, Franklin 
St., Lynn, Mass. 

Pottle, Annie C., 31 Floyd St., Waltham, 


Mass. 
Preston, Alice M., 292 Dodge St., Beverly, 


Mass. 

Rafter, Charlotte, 22 Gaylord St., Dorches- 
ter Centre, Mass. 

Rankin, Ethel M., 18 Norton St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Raymond, Ward, Weir Grammar School, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Reagan, Helen A., Gardner Neck Road, 
South Swansea, Mass. 

Reddy, Joseph A., Sarah 
School, Boston 21, Mass. 

Reed, Alice C., Washington School, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Reid, Gertrude L., 50 Randall Ave., East 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Rhoades, Gertrude L., 171 Harris St., Re- 
vere, Mass. 

Richardson, Bertha, 30 Avon Place, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Richardson. Gertrude E., 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Richardson, Mary E., 59 Walnut St., East 
Dedham, Mass. 

Riedl, Joseph J., 744 Pleasant St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Riley, Daisy M., Emerson School, Malden, 


Greenwood 


Brightwood 


Mass. 

Riley, John C., 17 Roslin St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Ritchie, Edmund C., Dartmouth, Mass. 

Robinson, Edwin K., Ginn and Company, 
15 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 

Rogers, Martha A., 88 Chestnut St., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Rowley, Clara, 5 Carney Terrace, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Rugg, George, 35 Somerset St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ryan, Francis A., Bennett School, Somer- 


ville, Mass. 

Sampson, Elizabeth H., Clifford Road, 
Plymouth, Mass. 

Saver, Edith, Carew Street School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Schuerch, E. W., 44 Maxfield St., West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Seabury, Frank W., 99 Orchard St., 
Somerville, Mass. 

Sears, Louise B., 9 Williams St., Taunton, 


Mass. 
Sevey, Edna B., 15 Shattuck St., Natick, 


Mass. 

Shaw, Alice L., Hadley School. Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Sheehan, Julia <A., Hunnewell School, 


Wellesley, Mass. 

Shupe, Emma F., Islington School, Isling- 
ton, Mass. 

Small. Lillian G., Burrill School, West 
Lynn, Mass. 

Smith, C. Florence, 23 Wyman St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Smith, Claude C., Sanford Street School, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Southmayd. Pearl A., 15 
Springfield, Mass. 

Stanley, Louise C., Palmer School, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Stanton, Cora A., 82 Elm St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Starkey. Netty A., 7 Moore Ave., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Steere, Julia E., White Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Stewart, Edith M., 39 Pleasant St., Ever- 
ett, Mass. 

Stott, Helen Maud, 22 
Franklin, Mass. 


Armory S&St., 


Martin Ave., 
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Sullivan, Maude H., Houghton School, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Swasey, Marion H., 58 Maple St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Sweeney, Ellen C., 146 Cottage St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Sweeney, Margaret E., 73 Main St., 
Quince ti Mass. 

one, mily, 22 Hammond St., Waltham, 

Sweet, Geeene H., 321 High St., Fall River, 
ass. 

Thomas, Mary R., Norcross School, D St., 
South Boston, Mass. 

Todd, Wilfred E. L., Oxford Street School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Tompkins, Ethel M., Washington Ave., 
Pottersville, Mass. 

Towne, Lillian M., 64 Oak Square Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Tracy, Joseph M., 8 Montrose St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Tyrrell, James F., Thomas J. Kenny 
School, Oak Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Underwood, Joseph E., Grafton Street 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

Wainwright, Lottie W., 533 Broadway, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Washburn, Annie C., 30 Dell Ave., Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Wentworth, Florence A., 298 Elm St., Wal- 
Ole, Mass. 

Wheeler, Harriet E., 62 Sever St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Wilbur, Howard, 60 Jamaica Way, Apt. 4, 
Jamaica Plain, 7. 

Willard, Addie I., Edward B. Newton 
School, W ~— oe Mass. 

Willard, Etta F., 84 Arlington St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Williams, Winnie M., 278-A Cabot St., 
Beverly, Mass. 

Willis, N. Elliot, Winthrop Junior High 
School, Winthrop, Mass. 

Wilson, Sara E., Commercial Street School, 


Adams, Mass. 
. Main St., South 


Winslow, Ethel M., 58 N 
Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Weschery, Aimie A., 85 Hale St., Beverly, 
Mass. 

Woodward, Mrs. Lovina H., Old Connecti- 
eut Path, Framingham, Mass. 

Yeomans, Rosanna, 118 Atlantic Ave., Re- 
vere, Mass. 

Young, William L., Horace Mann School, 
Everett, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Albert, Mrs. Jessie §8., 3329 Thompson 
Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Allmendinger, Walter H., Greenfield Park 
School, 17501 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 

Alt, Mary A., Morley School, 1120 8S. Beau- 
mont, Detroit, Mich. 

Alward, Marian E., Vetal School, 14200 
Westwood, Detroit, Mich. 

Anderson, Jennie, Oak Grove Club, Flint, 
Mich. 

Andrews, Roxie, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Mohawk Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 

Andries, Ida K., 2000 Edison Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Arbaugh, W. B., 121 Puritan Ave., High- 
land Park, Mich. 

Arehart, Ira J., 11315 Rosemary Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Mary F., 1346 Wealthy 
St., S. E.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Atkinson, F. H., 115 W. Greendale, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Bachmann, Sophie C., Majeske School, 2139 
Trombly Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Backus, Anne May, 711 S. Capitol Ave., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Bacon, Meda, Stocking School, Grand 
Rapids, ch. 


aa | Buith * M., High School, Ann Arbor, 
Baird, James, 4725 Martin Ave., Detroit, 
Baker, Helen T., 3322 Carter, Detroit, 
Barlow, Carl J., 947 Seward Ave., Detroit, 


Barnes, John M., Flat Rock High School, 
Flat "Rock, Mich. 

Bateman, Grace N., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bates, Guy, Davison School, 2800 E. Davi- 
son Ave., Detroit, ch. 

Bates, Helena, 9594 American Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Beck, Carl G., 11846 Wilshire, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Beers, Vivien, Bellevue, Mich. 

Belisle, John H., Winterhalter School, 
12121 Broad St., Detroit, Mich. 

Berkaw, George R., 2211 Virginia Park, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Birkam, George. 4875 Greenway Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Blatter, Dorothy, Kensington School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Booth, Evelyn, 70 Alger, Detroit, Mich. 

— a 12027 Pinehurst, Detroit, 
a cn, 

a D. C., 530 Colonial, S., Detroit, 
a cn. 

Braun, A. A., Houghten School, 1330 
Abbott, Detroit, Mich. 

Bore. Jessie M., 28 State Ave., Pontiac, 


2721 Gladstone Ave., 


wu 
5 


Mich. 

Broesger, Elsie J., 3730 Seminole, Detroit, 
Mi 

Brooks, Dorothy L., Roosevelt School, 
Ferndale, Mich. 

Browe, Herman J., Higgins School, 9220 
Olivet, Detroit, Mich. 

Brown, George, Du Bois School, 22150 W. 
7 Mile Road, Detroit, Mich 

Brown, Mrs. Jeannette B., 1224 Bates St.. 
S. E., Grand age = Mich. 

Buckley, Dorothy, 721 Haven Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Beas, Mignon, 6781 Taft, Detroit, 


ich. 

Burk: Helen J., Jones School, 7731 Sylves- 
ter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

o—_, E. A., 930 Sheridan, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Burns, Hortense E., 10430 Charlevoix, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Burt, Ethel V., Harding School, 14450 
Burt Road, Detroit, Mich. 

ouees. Nina M., 507 Thomson St., Flint, 
Mich. 

Carpenter, R. R., 340 W. Webster Ave., 
Ferndale, Mich. 

Carroll, Agnes, Fitzgerald School, 8145 
Puritan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Carroll, Mae B., 239 E. Palmer, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Caswell, Inez E., R. D. 3, Birmingham, 
siicn. 

Charbonneau, Anna M., 2934 Clairmount, 
Detroit. Mich. 

Chase, Margaret T.. Logan School, 3811 
Cicotte, Detroit, Mich. 

Chase, Martha B., 808 Bush St., Jackson, 
Mich. 

Cherry, Myrtle E., Central School, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Clapper, Mary A., Coolidge School, Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

Clark, A. H., Cadieux School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

Cleveland, J. Arlene, 140 Whittemore St., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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Clow, Jennie M., Hillger School, 8411 
Forest Ave., E., Detroit, Mich. 

Coates, Elizabeth M., 2705 Lapeer St., 
Flint, Mich. 

Cogshall, Charles H., Hall School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Coldren, Lida, Yost School, 16200 Salem 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Coltson, Ayree I., Harding School, Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

Colvin, Margery W., 500 N. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Cousins, Esther J., 5924 Moran St., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Covert, J. C., 82 Ivy St., Pontiac, Mich. 

Craddock, Susan J., Women’s City Club, 
2110 Park Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Homer St.. 


Crane, Mrs. Mary E., 1592 Fifth St., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Creswell, Grace, Howe School, 10430 
Charlevoix Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Cross, Sydnie, Columbian School, 5130 
McKinley, Detroit, Mich. 

Crysler, Rose, 144 Longwood Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Cull, Luey A., Jefferson School, Ionia, 


Mich. 
‘ummings, Jennette, 325 W. Hudson St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

‘urtis, Eva M., 1030 


Flint, Mich. 
‘urtiss, Dale, 14034 Abington Road, De- 
1104 Military, De- 


~ 


Grand Traverse, 


~ 


troit, Mich. 

‘urtiss, Florence E., 
troit, Mich. 

‘urtiss, Will I., Wilson School, 7735 Lane, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Daly, Marie, 47 Jones St., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

Davis, Doris, 87 
Creek, Mich. 

Davis, Irene C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Davison, Ethel, Houghten School, 
Lamphere, Detroit, Mich. 

Dawson, Edwin, Guest School, Fenkell and 
Myers, Detroit, Mich. 

Decker, Mrs. Adelaide, 129 Orchard Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
DeManigold, Mary L. G., 1031 Wayburn 

Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dicken, Carrie L., 1109 Wells St., 
Arbor, Mich. 

Dixon, W. E., 4846 Trenton, Detroit, Mich. 

Doerr, Lester C., Palmer School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Doherty, Mary C., 8788 Quincy Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Doran, Margaret, 439 Fulton St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Doty, Nina E., 160 State Ave., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Drew, Mrs. Mina P., Oral School for the 
Deaf, Ottawa Hills School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Drouillard, Axie Susanne, 4385 W. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Ecorse, Mich. 

Drouin, Alice V., Hancock School, 2150 W. 
Hancock, Detroit, Mich. 

Dunn, Ida, Houghten School, 16745 Lam- 
phere, Detroit, Mich. 

Durgan, Guy A., Boynton 
Visger Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Dyball, Mrs. Helen, 308 W. Witherbee St., 
Flint, Mich. 

Egan, Nora L., 2672 W. 
troit, Mich. 

Elisworth, Bert, 7350 Southfield, Detroit, 


A fF 


N. Wabash Ave., Battle 
603 W. Grand Boulevard, 


16745 


Ann 


School, 730 


jrand Blvd., De- 


Mich. 

Engel, Erma L., White School, 5161 
Charles Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Erb-Ritchie, Mrs. Grace I., 1206 Lake 


Drive, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fairbairn, Marion D., Ellis School, 5611 
Rich St., Detroit, Mich. 


24 


Falvey, Stella K., 751 Collingwood, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Fee, Lena M., 710 S. Oakley, 
W. S8S., Mich. 

Fink, Mrs. Jessie M., Buchanan School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fleming, Jennie M., 1971 Longfellow Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Flintoff, Theodore W., Fairmount Park 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fogg, Lucy E., 411 Second, Jackson, Mich. 

Ford, Marian M., Mackenzie School, 9275 
Wyoming, Detroit, Mich. 

Fraser, Gladys A., 2749 Elmhurst, Detroit. 
Mich. 

Froelich, Dorothea E., 219 N. Center St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Fuller, Ada A., Madison School, 
Rapids, Mich. 

Gay, Mrs. Clara, Coldbrook School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Geer, Florence E., 1044 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Saginaw, 


Grand 


Geletzke, Emma, Hunter School, 11230 
Colonial Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Geletzke, Minnie L., Woodrow Wilson 


School, Ferndale, Mich. 
Gibbons, J. Winifred, Donovan School, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 

Gilday, Jane A., Box 459, Birmingham, 
a en, 

Gilpin, W. M., Thayer School, Pinehurst 
and Bleser Aves., Fordson, Mich. 

Gladden, Theron A., Grayling School, 744 
Adeline St., Detroit Mich. 

Gordon, Grant W., 2525 Brooklyn, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Gragg, H. H., 12316 Ohio St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Graham, James R., 19120 Reno Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Graham, R. A., 7840 Wagner, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Green, Minnie Gow, Berkley School, 


Berkley, Mich. 

Greenbaum, Bertha. 318 Paris Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Greene, Myrtle, 239 W. Washington, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Gregory, Arnold C., 1416 Victoria Ave., 
Lincoln Park. Mich. 

Grettenberser, R. A., High School, Imlay 
City, Mich. 

— M., Zimmerman School, Flint, 
Mich. 

— Mabelle, 339 Chope Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Gunn, E. J., 9014 Beverly Court, Detroit, 


p\ cn, 

Haley, Nelle, 1008 Court St., Saginaw, 
W. 8S... Mich. 

Hall, Isabell, 288 Josephine Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hamilton, Esther, 2901 W. 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hardie, Frances S., 2938 W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hardie, Katherine, Webster School, 
21st, Detroit, Mich. 

Harper, Nelly, 7541 Lawton Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Harrison, Mrs. Florence, 1016 Ann Arbor 
St., Flint, Mich. 

Mest ae V., 247 Holbrook Ave., Detroit, 
S11¢cn, 

Hartung, Urban, Jr., 938 W. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Harvey, Cora B., 227 Henry Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Henderson, Mrs. Jessie L., 
Apts., Apt. 2, Monroe, Mich. 

Hendry, Frank, 153 Hendrie Blvd., Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Ilendryx, Luella Theodora, 524 8S. Seventh 
St., Escanaba, Mich. 


Philadelphia 
Grand Blvd., 


1280 


Sunnymeade 
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Herrig, Isabella W., 822 Adams St., 
Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 

Herrin ton, Florence, 105 Franklin Blvd., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Heysett, Jeannette G., Longfellow School, 
Ludington, Mich. 

Hodges, Duncan C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hodgkins, Mrs. Wilhelmina, 203 E. Lytle 
St., Ionia, Mich. 

Horton, Mrs. Jeannette, Garfield School, 
Superior Blvd., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Hubbard, Evelyn, Monteith School, 1091 
Hibbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Hulet, Arno L., Baxter School, Route 5, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Hungerford, mR. &.., 
Mich. 

Itsell, Lillian C., Oak Park School, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

James, Elsie E., Oak Street School, Fifth 
and Oak, Flint, Mich. 

Jedele, Ruth N., 691 Seward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Jennings, Winifred, Leslie School, 6230 
Plainview, Detroit, Mich. 

Jones, Etta F., 1044 Fairmount St., 8. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kaye, Orin W., High School, Paw Paw, 
Mich. 

Keck, Christine, 1842 Sherman St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Kehoe, W. J., Traumik, Mich. 

Kellum, M. Effie, 1219 Bement St., Lan- 
sing, Mich 

ae D Mary M., 301 W. Third Ave., Flint, 


Higginbotham School, 


Gotham Hotel, Detroit, 


a) 

Kemp, Maude E., Breitmeyer School, 8210 
Cameron Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Kern, Howard A., Jefferson School, Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

Kessler, Florence, 2489 Taylor, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ketcham, Alice, Cooke School, 18800 Puri- 
tan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Kilander, Mrs. Pansy, Holcomb School, 
18100 Bentler Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Kirschman, Mrs. Winifred A., 22 Terrace 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Knighton, Edward J., 17245 Outer Drive, 
Detroit, Mich 

Knooihuizen, Marguerite, Coit 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Krug, Marguerite C., 2202 Grand Ave., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kuhn, Florence E., 
troit, Mich. 

Kyte, George C., School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Laing, Earl R., Burt School, 20710 Pilgrim 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lake, James G., Cooper School, 6836 Geor- 
gia, Detroit, Mich. 

Lamport, Harold B., 140 Highland Ave., 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Lamson, Mrs. Gertrude L., 75 W 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Lang, Marion M., 533 E. Mt. Hope Ave., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Lennox, Abigail D., Williams School, 3693 
E. Canfield, Detroit, Mich. 

Livingstone, Ruby, Walker School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich 

Lockwood, G. O., Furgason School, River 
Rouge, Mich. 


School, 


5963 Cadillac Ave., De- 


oolnough 


Loeffler, John, 6501 South St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Logan, Jean W., 1540 Pine St., Detroit, 


Mich. 

Lown, Venna A., 12604 Wark Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

McBain, Mrs. Lenora M., ote W. Van 
Buren St., Battle Creek, "Mic 

McCallum, Jessie, 2694 Philadelphia, W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


McCarthy, Julia M., 6914 St. Paul Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 
McC onnell, Clara E. 
troit, Mich. 

McCuen, B. F., Ann Visger School, River 
Rouge, Mich. 

McGavock, Leonora, 429 N. Bond St., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

McGinnis, Mary D., 226 N. Perry St., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

McGoldrick, Mary, 1237 Trumbull Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

McGowan, Margaret C., 2535 Atkinson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

McGreevy, Genevieve, Morley School, 1120 
S. Beaumont, Detroit, Mich. 

McGregory, Lotta V., 605 Hazelwood Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

McGuinness, Mae E., Smith School, 2727 
Ellery, Detroit, Mich. 

McKinney Rachei, Columbian School, 5130 
McKinley, Detroit, Mich. 

McLeod, Lena E., Cook School, Flint, Mich. 

MecVean, Gertrude, 327 Perry, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Mackay, Mary B., 2531 Calvert Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Maher, Anna J., 1056 Lenox, 
Mich. 

Mahony, Mary M., 324 E. Bethune Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mandeville, James M., 5437 Vinewood Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mann, M. Blanche, Union Elementary 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Marschke, Emily R., 834 W. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Marsh, Mrs. Lettie, Harrison Park School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Marshall, Irene, Van Dyke School, 2121 
Van Dyke Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Martin, Mrs. Frances, 202 Upton Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Martin, Thekla, 925 Harcourt’ Road, 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

Mason, Mrs. Bertha, Franklin 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Matthews, Mrs. Nora, Sheldon School 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Merrill, John, Lingemann School, 567 
Montclair Ave., Detroit. Mich. 

Minahan, Lucy C., 2670 Gladstone, Apt. 
204, Detroit, Mich. 

Minore, Hazel B., 2109 Francis Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 

Mitchell, Estella, 13346 Lauder Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Louise K., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Morley, Lillian C., Ives School, 1146 Philip 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse, J. A., Lillibridge School, 11131 
Kercheval Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Moss, Helen A., 919 Lapeer St., Flint, 
Mich. 

Moynahan, Kitty, Palms Apt., 1001 E. 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 

Mulholland, Mary, 848 Reed St., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Mumford, E. H. E., George W. 
School, Highland Park, Mich. 

Munroe, Jessie, School 1, Ecorse, Mich. 

Murphy, Anna E., 2233 Clements Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Nagle, Florence M., 221 N. 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Netzorg, Sadie, Holcomb School, 18100 

Bentler Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


., 670 Pingree Ave., De- 


Detroit, 


Huron St., 


Street 


Turner School, 


Ferris 


Washington 


Newman, Ethlyn, 1981 Burlingame, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Nurnberger, T. S., 
Schools, Saline, Mich. 

Ojala, Esther E., John Street School, New- 
berry, Mich. 


Superintendent of 
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Owen, Alla Miller, 2984 Rochester Ave., De- Shenstone, Anna H., 325 Burr Oak St., 
troit, Mich. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Page, Florence, 11870 Ohio, Detroit, Mich. Sheridan, Margaret E., 1729 Glynn Court, 

Parker, Howard L., 245 Nona, Dearborn, Detroit, Mich. 
Mich. Shomin, Mrs. Ruth S., 1829 Pierce St., 

Pascoe, May F., 1632 Seminole, Flint, Birmingham, Mich. 
Mich. Shorland, Edna, 3125 Ilarrison Ave., De- 

Patterson, Minna, 2235 Pingree Ave., De- troit, Mich 
troit, Mich. Short, Mrs. Niabelle I., Washington School, 

Payette, Pearl, Bedford, Mich. Flint, Mich. 

Pearson, Mrs. Carolyn A., 2506 N. Sagi- Sigler, Mrs. Lou I., Burton School, Grand 
naw, Flint, Mich. Rapids, Mich. 

Peatling, Ella M., 1524 Clairmount, De- Sloan, Grace, Burgess School, 19500 
troit, Mich. Grandview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Petch, Gertrude, 201 N. Huron St., Albion, Smith, Anna F., 814 Washington St., 
Mich. Monroe, Mich. 

Pettitt, J. S., Du Bois School, 22150 W. Smith, Bertha, 110 Prospect, S. E., Grand 
Seven Mile Road, Detroit, Mich. Rapids, Mich. 

Pickett, Lillian, 111 W. Baker St., Flint. Smith, Mrs. Edith, 154 Fitzhugh Ave., 
Mich. S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Plank, Carrie, 458 Second St., N. W., Grand Smith, Hattie, Longfellow School, Royal 
Rapids, Mich. Oak, Mich. 

Plumb, Alberta E., 3224 E. Genesee Ave., Smith, Pearl Almira, James School, Iron 
Saginaw, East Side, Mich. River, Mich. 

Potter, Mrs. Edna H., 301 Dale St., N. E., Spinks, Grace, 629 Webb Ave., Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mich. 

Quine, a Bessie, Wisner School, Pontiac, Spooner, Mrs. Janet Gourlay, Carleton 
Miel School, 2831 E. Davison, Detroit, Mich. 

Raine, "hte. 40 Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Staley, Florence, 201 Brown St., Birming- 
Creek, Mich. ham, Mich. 

Raiss, Mrs. Edna K., 9235 Agnes, Apt. Stannard, Margaret K., 29 E. Michigan 
97, Detroit, Mich. Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Randall, Leo M., 3952 Bewick, Detroit, Stapleton, Mrs. Louise V., Dickinson 
Mich. School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Reaume, Rhoda, 6141 Stanton Ave., De- Starling, Mabel, 8811 Quincy Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. troit, Mich. 

tedman, Mabel M., 75 Avalon Ave., De- Steele, Frank, McMillan School, 615 West 
troit, Mich. End, S8., Detroit, Mich. 

Reekie, Clara, Craft School, 3510 Vine- Stevens, Roy, 2275 Philadelphia, W., De- 
wood, Detroit, Mich. troit, Mich. 

Reynolds, O. D., R. F. D. 2, Dearborn, Stevenson, Carlie A., 1417 Lake Shore 
Mich. Drive, Muskegon, Mich. 

Riggs, Cora M., Jefferson School, Grand Stevenson, Jessie, Sibley School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Rapids, Mich. 

Riley, Mrs. Etta, 3453 Montclair, Detroit, Stout. Grover C., 7601 Palmetto Drive, De- 
Mich. troit, Mich, 

Robinson, Berton W., District Superin- Strahan, Margaret, 514 Ethel Ave., S. W 
tendent of Schools, Route 6, Battle Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Creek, Mich. Strickland, Rena M., 616 W. Fourth Ave., 

Robinson, Henrietta A., 1660 Calvert Ave., Flint, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. Sweeney, Angela, 13 Oakland Park Blvd., 

Robinson, Roy E., 10 W. Arizona, Detroit, Pleasant Ridge, Detroit, Mich. 
Mich. Sweeney, Anne M., 386 Winona, Detroit, 

Robison, Alice E., 103 Hazelwood Ave., Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. Taylor, W. H., Superintendent of Schools, 

Rogers, Alex R., 14317 Hubbell Ave., De- Okemos, Mich. 
troit, Mich. Teagan, Dora R., 8904 La Salle Bivd., De- 

Rogers, Barton J., 408 Michigan Ave., troit, Mich. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. Terry, Marion M., Hotel Lenox, Detroit, 

Rohrer, Pauline, 2263 Montclair Ave., De- Mich. 
troit, Mich. Theel, Sophia E., Irving School, 94 W. 

Ross, Agnes, 73 Chestnut St., Battle Creek, Ww illis, Jetroit, Mich. 
Mich. Thomas, John S., 4375 Buena Vista, W., 

Ross, Margaret, 73 Chestnut St., Battle Detroit, Mich. 
Creek, Mich. Thompson, Florence, 6501 South St., De- 

Ross, Meta, 5440 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. troit. Mich. 

Rouse, Jessie H.. 2503 8. Washington Ave., Tivy, Lulu K., Pattengill School, 8411 
Saginaw, East Side, Mich. Northfield, Detroit, Mich. 

Roy, Mrs. Mabel V., New Bagley School, Unruh, Leah B., Parkland School, North 
Pontiac, Mich. St.. Flint, Mich. 

Rudduck, Lillian W., 5670 Missouri Ave., VanBuren, Frances C., Lafayette School, 
Detroit, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ryan, Lenora M., 429 Eighth St., Vandenhergh, Ora H., 234 E. Palmer Ave., 
Escanaba, Mich. Detroit, Mich. 

Sandberg, Judith, Burton School, Berkley, Voorhees, James H., 3801 Pasadena Ave.. 
Mich. : Detroit, Mich. 

Schoolcraft, Pearl, 2252 Oakland Drive, Wacgester, Luella R., Northwood School, 12 
Kalamazoo, Mich Mile Road, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Schrier, Mrs. Kate B., Hillcrest School, Walcott, E. Forrest, Northrup School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. River Rouge, Mich. 

Schultz, A. F., Harding School, 14450 Burt Ward, Evelyn, Fountain School, Grand 
Road, Detroit, Mich tapids, Mich. 

Shattuck, Alice B., 193 E. Iroquois Road, Wareham, Lucille E., 2185 Field Ave., De- 
Pontiac, Mich. troit, Mich. 

Shaw. Edith E., 6533 16th St., Detroit, Warner, Frances L., 881 Collingwood Ave., 


Mich. Detroit, Mich. 
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Waterman, Wyla, Oak Grove Club, Flint, 
Mich. 

Weatherby, M. Emmett, 750 Burlingame 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Weatherly, Mrs. Louise, East Leonard 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Weatherwax, Mrs. Anna P., 817 Hovey St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Webb, Lydia, 221 N. Washington Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

wee Ernest, Training School, Richland, 
Mich. 

Weidemann, Mathilde, 269 Erskine St., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Welch, Edith, 3209 Tuxedo, Detroit, Mich. 

Welch, Ine M., Poe School, 4424 Brooklyn, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Weter, Grace E., 513 S. Troy St., Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Wheaton, Mary G., Franklin School, 452 
E. Chapin St., Cadillac, Mich. 

Willits, Charlotte A., 4133 Commonwealth, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wilson, Adelaide M., 524 Greendale Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wilson, Evelyn T., Washington School, 
Ferndale, Mich. 

Wilson, Margaret L., 2731 Lawrence Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wineman, Mrs. Catherine, 1099 Van Dyke 
Ave., Apt. 43, Detroit, Mich. 

Winslow, Catherine M., Box 459, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

Wolf, Florence D., 3808 W. Euclid, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Woody, Clifford, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Woolfenden, Grace F., Leland School, 1395 
Catherine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Worfel, Georgia, Plainfield School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Yokom, Merle C., 3622 Pulford St., De- 
troit, Mich. 

York, Edna M., 1005 Madison Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Young, Mrs. Amelia D., Keating School, 
401 Dickerson St., Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Atkins, George F. B., Granada, Minn. 


Belting, Lucretia, Park Point School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Berggren, Elizabeth, Franklin School, 
Crosby, Minn. 

Boysen, Mrs. Agness, Lyndale School. 34th 
and Lyndale Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bradseth, Alice M., 1127 E. Sixth St., 

Duluth, Minn. 

Braley, Pearl E., 513 Johnson St., Winona, 
Minn. 

Brezler, Anne, Garfield School, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Butler, Margaret F., Webster School, St. 
Albans and Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Caldwell, Louise, Fond Du Lac School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Cecil, Ruth M., Webster School, Summer 
and Monroe Sts., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Coleman, Gertrude, William Penn School 
36th and Penn, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Converse, Lula R., Gorman School, St. 

Paul, Minn. 

Dosdall, Bertha A., Smith School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Dougherty, Sada, 3200 Columbus Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Driscoll, Josephine L., 1095 Osceola, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Everall, Bess E., 419 Fountain St., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 


Voswee, Mrs. Lillis E., Box 876, Gilbert, 

Minn. 

Fawcett, Jessie E., 600 W. Franklin Ave., 
Apt. 204, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gannon, Lue E., Nashwauk Grade School, 
Nashwauk, Minn. 

Gaus, Ottelie J., Pierce School, Broadway 
and Filmore, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gee, Florence L., Audubon School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Green, Anna B., 265 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Gorman, Mary, 727 E. Third St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Gundlach, Lucy, 1726 Lincoln Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Hamilton, Katharine, Department of Edu- 
eation, Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Hansen, Meta, McKinley School, 37th and 
Colfax Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hanson, Lillian C., Bryant School, Duluth, 

Minn. 

Holcombe, Selma V., 822 S. Second St., 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Horrigan, Mary J., Deane School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Irle, Maud, Groveland Park School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Jameson, F. May, Lymanhurst School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jasperson, Lillian M., Bremer School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Johannis, Ella F., 460 E. Wabasha, 
Winona, Minn. 

Johnson, Jennie U., Hayden Heights 
School, Prospect and Hazel Aves., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Jones, Ruth J., 624 Fourth St., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Keckefoth, Ethel H., Washington School, 
Eighth Ave. and Sixth St., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Kensinger, Floy, 1232 E. First St., Duluth, 
Minn. 

King, Margaret M., 842 Laurel Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Kirk, A. W., Jackson School, Edmund and 
Arundel Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kottke, George G., Superintendent of 
Schools, Windom, Minn. 

Krogstadt, Marie C., 4336 Aldrich Ave., 
S.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Larkin, Jane V., 46 N. Hamline Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Lichtenberger, James F., Morris Park 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lynch, Maria A., Willard School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

McAlister, Gladys M., 905 W. 44th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

McGregor, Lulie. Harrison School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

McNaughtan, Edith L., Guttersen School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Maass, H. H., 2946 Washburn Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MacGregor, Effie, 2003 Aldrich Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mallory, Blanche, 715 E. First St., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Martin, Mary L., Schiller School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mather, Helen, 2011 Third Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mettam, Mary E., 405 Vine St., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

Morton, Willis R., 4000 Quail Ave., Rob- 
binsdale, Minn. 

Murray, Albert Sherman, 1242 W. Minne- 
haha St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nessel, Elizabeth, 121 N. Hubbard St., 
Crookston, Minn. 
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Neville, Mrs. Blanche C., Robert Fulton Wiersch, Mrs. Marion, Salter School, 16th 
School, 49th and Vincent, S., Minne- Ave. and E. London Road, Duluth, Minn. 
apolis, Minn. Wilder, Leone, Cooper School, 44th Ave., 
Newell, Bernice, Logan School, Minne- S., and 33rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
apolis, Minn. Wilkinson, Sarah H., Whitney School, 
Nye, Ellen S., Van Cleve School, Minne- Minneapolis, Minn. 
apolis, Minn. Wolfe, H. Alena, Merritt School, Duluth, 
abr, Mrs. Ida C., 2220 Seabury Ave., Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn Wood, “Harriet J., Edith Cavell School, 
Peters, Leone E., 2508 First Ave. S., 34t th, N. E., and Fillmore, Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Minn. 
Petersen, Edith Barney, Motley School, Yeaton, Clyde E., 3825 Bryant Ave., §S., 
Dartmouth Ave. and Erie St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Peterson, Russell S., 
mond Ave. 
Paul, Minn. 
Porcher, Maria R., 3549 Dupont Ave., &., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baker School, Ray- 
and Territorial Road, St. 


Porter, Eva A., Jackson School, Duluth. 
Minn. 

Prendergast, Katharine, Adams School, 
Chatsworth and Watson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Probst, Ella, Hampshire Arms, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Reed, Myrtle, 4008 Sunnyside Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ringdahl, N. Robert, 3220 Tenth Ave. &S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rinkel, Caroline, 301 Avenue E., Cloquet, 
Minn. 


Rosel, W. G., Hendrum, Minn. 
Rossman, Mabel A., Washburn School, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Ruddy, Harriet E., Phalen Park School, 


Payne Ave. and E. Rose St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Saam, Selma Louise, Hawthorne School, 
24th Ave. N and Sixth, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sand, Anna, 27 W. 36th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sarff, Gladys V., Monroe School, Duluth, 


Minn. 
Sherwood, Grace B., 


3532 Second Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Shove, Helen B., 3116 Clinton Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Smith, Dorothy D., Box 557, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


Stanley, Elizabeth A., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Steffen, Leone M., Elba 

Minn. 
Steffensrud, E. R., 
Chisholm, Minn. 


Holland School, 
School, Gilbert, 


Washington School, 


Stone, Mrs. Genevieve L., 1450 Minnehaha 
Parkway, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Strate, Nettie M.. 3032 Colfax, S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Taylor, Edith B., 1430 W. Minnehaha St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Taylor, Jessie Ella, Holmes School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Towne, R. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Fairmont, Minn. 

Voigt, Alfreda H., Portland School, 41st 


St. and Oakland, §S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Von Borgersrode, Mrs. Gladys, 2219 Du- 
Pont Ave... Minneapolis, Minn. 

Voorhees, Joseph V., Jr., Brownsdale 
Public School, Box 122, Brownsdale, 
Minn. 

Walker, William G., 

Wallar, Beulah H., 
Paul, Minn. 

Watson, Mrs. Louise H., Warrington 
School, Clinton and E. 37th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Weld, Paul A., Cobb Cook School, Hibbing. 


Minn. 

White, Zada A., 107 W. 52nd St., 
apolis, Minn. 

Whitman, Jessie L., 115 S. Victoria St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Box 74, Holland, Minn. 
1596 Summit Ave., St. 


Minne- 


Young, Katherine G., Marcy School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Arguelles, Ethel, Box 400, Biloxi, Miss. 
Fox, Eliza, 1302 Clay St., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Houston, Gabriel, 825 W. Second St., 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Lester, Laura R., R. F. D. 5, 
Jackson, Miss. 
MeMillan, Nannie, 1215 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Milner, Bessie. 720 E. 
Miss. 
Sale, Mrs. Annie T., Franklin Academy, 


Columbus, Miss. 
1134 N. West St., 


Thompson, Marie, 
son, Miss. 

Trigg, Sue Pelham, 404 Washington Ave., 
Greenville, Miss. 

Trussell, Carrie, 1072 Robinson St., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Turner, Mrs. T. S., Canton City Schools, 
Canton, Miss. 

Walker, Mrs. Cammie §., 


Woodlawn, 
Magnolia St., 


Beach, Gulfport, 


Jack- 


Ellisville, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


Annin, Mrs. Anna W., 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ashbrook, Belle, 1008 
Joseph, Mo. 

Barbee, F. H., Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of High Schools, Library Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

eiMto. Ida L., 3638 Summit, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
3arnes, Mrs. Abbie C., 
Joseph, Mo 

Bender, 1D thel D., 
wood, Mo. 

Benson. J. _s 
Louis, Mo. 

Betton, Florence, Askew School, 
Topping, Kansas City, Mo. 

sick, Anna, 2842-A Victor St., 


Mo. 

Birkenhauer, Louise, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Blackburn, Lulu, Benjamin Harrison 
School, Wallace and Independence Road, 

Kansas City, Mo 


4925 Parkview 


Lincoln St., St. 


Ernest School, St. 
5 Hillcrest Place, Kirk- 
6131 Magnolia Ave., St. 
27th and 
St. Louis, 


3304 Wabash Ave., 


Bolen, Bettie, South Park School, 17th 
and Bell, St. Joseph. Mo. 
Bond, J. C., Henry C. Kumpf School, 4423 


Olive, Kansas City, Mo. 
Boyd, Anna B., 5330 Pershing Ave., St. 
suis, Mo. 
sracken, J. L., Superintendent of Schools, 

Clayton, Mo. 
Bradley, Mrs. Maude, 764 Cherry, 
field, Mo 


Brockman. Mrs. Ella McD., Howard School, 
2333 Benton St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Spring- 


Brossard, Julia E., 240 W. Argonne Drive, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brous, L. E., Emerson School, 553 Tracy 


St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Browitt, Ruth, Box 109, Macon, Mo. 
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Brown, Charles H., 2612 Papin St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Lou, Kansas City Boys Orphan 
Home, 924 Westport Ave., Kansas City, 
10, 

Brown, Reuben H., Bruce School, i329 
Jackson, Kansas c ity, Mo. 

~— + Cecil, 307 Sunshine Drive, Spring- 
eld 

Bruce, Wilma, 307 Sunshine Drive, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Buckles, P. G., Woodland School, 1820 E. 
Eighth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Buchanan, William ah 5511 Vernon Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Burress, Lida M., 1420 S. Vermont, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Burris, Frances A., 630 N. 23rd St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Byrne, Clara R., Garfield School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Campbell, Cora, Bancroft School, 43rd and 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Capp, Theresa I., 2531 Faraon St., St., 
Joseph, Mo. 

Carpenter, Clarence, 2821 Lafayette, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Chedester, J. Victor, Joseph S. Chick 
School, 5912 Park, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chiles, E. E., Harrison School, 4163 Green 

Lea Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clark, F. Leslie, Douglas School, 1018 W. 
27th, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clement W. W., William Cullen Bryant 
School, 319 Westover Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Cock, Jewell, 9 West Port Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Coleman, J. H., Charles Sumner School, 
2121 Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coles, R. T., 2327 Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 

Collier, Anne L., Wheatley School, 2800 
E. 54th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Collins, Anna, 118 E. Walnut St., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Conlon, Mrs. Rebecca, 618 S. Grant, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Cottingham, James M., 3005 Benton 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cox, Henley L., Wendell Phillips School, 
2433 Vine St.., pane City, Mo. 

Cullen, Blanche P., 202-A Waterman 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curry, A. R., Hyde Park School, 3408 Ken- 
wood, "Kansas City, Mo. 

Daffron, W. L., 2802 Olive St., St. Joseph, 


Dale, “Tracy, 2622 Renick St., St. Joseph, 


Davis, Herbert S., Douglass High School, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Devereux, May L., 225 W. Lynn St.. 
Springfield, Mo. 

DeVorss, Gertrude, Mertland Apts., Eighth 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dickson, Mamie A., 3045 Lambdin <Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dolan, Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, 
3850 E. 60th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dresser, Minnie, Seven Oaks School, 3711 
Jackson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Egan, Mrs. Anna H., 4111 Warwick Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Elliott, Mrs. Elsie M., 970 Prospect Ave., 
Springfield, Mo. 

Engleman, F. E., Whittier School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Engleman, Rose L., 3741 Agnes, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Evans, Fannie, 2102 Rogers, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Falke, Clara, William Rockhill Nelson 
School, 5228 Char'otte, Kansas City, Mo. 

Flaven, Mary E., 3638 Summit, Raneas 
City, Mo. 


Fleming, C. I., 3655 Humphrey St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

French, Louis, Karnes Opportunity School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gaines, I. A., 604 Bonita Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Garman, Catherine, 1016 E. Broadway, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Gartenbach, Margaret, 3196 S. Morgan 
Ford Road, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gidinghagen, Welter, Humboldt School, 
714 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Godbey, Walter A., 3840-A Humphrey St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Good, Ida, Troost School, 5915 Forest. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Goode, Lenna, Frances Willard School, 
5010 Garfield, Kansas City, Mo. 

Green, G. H., 6189 Kingsbury Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Griffin, Margery M., Lowell School, St., 
Louis, Mo. 

Hailey, J. R., 719 Fairview Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Alva R., Horace Mann 
School, 2008 E. 39th, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hamilton, Edward D., 4424 W. Belle Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hamilton, Gertrude, Hale H. Cook School, 
7302 Penn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harris, A. H., 1010 Virginia Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

I[arrison, W. H., Attucks School, 1818 E. 
Ninth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harvey, Lida E., Van Horn School, 39th 
and Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 

Herriford, Joe E., 2406 The Paseo, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Hickey, P. J., Madison School, 1118 S&S. 
Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman, Dora E., St. Josephs Orphan's 
Home, 5446 Harrison, ‘Kansas City, Mo. 

Holtzapple, Lillie, 1719 Bellevue ‘Ave., 
Richmond Heights, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hood, E. A., 700 Limit Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hiooker, Minnie L., Bristol School, 15th 
and Hedges, Independence, Mo. 

Hooss. Ida M., 5560 Waterman Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Howard, J. E.., hg Mun School, DeMun and 
Northwood, St. Louis, Mo. 

Howe, Jennie CG. Blenheim School, 71st 
and Olive, Kansas City, Mo. 

Howell, Mrs. Nettie, 500 W. Shady Ave., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Ilutchison, Susie, 502 N. 11th St., St. 


Iigen, V. Carl, 676 Bartmer, University 


Jaudon, “Virgil H., Karnes School, 550 
Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jennings, Anna W., 7517 Ellis Ave., 
Maplewood, Mo. 
Johnson, Russell E., Booker Washington 
School, 2049 Myrtle. Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnson, W. H., Manchester School, 15th 
and Winchester Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jones, Clara F., Samuel Cupples School, 
4908 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jones, Elizabeth J., Graceland School, 
Kansas City. Mo. 

Jones, Lucille, 1120 N. Summit St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Langley, Edna J., 2829 Harrison S&St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Leonard, Angela, Madison School, 124 W. 
29th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lewis, Nellic K., 3863 Juniata, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Long, Ona, 4114 E. Seventh St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Longshore, W. T., 520 W. 40th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Lovelace, Abigail, 3117 Troost, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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McCafferty, Estella H., Jackson Oppor- 
tunity School, 6803 E. 12th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

McCaslin, KE. E., 5027 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

McClure, Anna M., 123 W. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Ne Mabel, 702 Mumford, Kansas 
City 

MeMillan, Helen , 712 E. 33rd St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mack, Inez I.., 
City, Mo. 

MacKay, James L., 573 
wood, Mo. 

Mann, Harriet, 3605 Summitt, 
City, Mo. 

Markley, J. H., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Library Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Marston, Cc. E., 343 S. Lawn Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Arthur E., McCoy School, 16th 
and White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Martin, William H., District Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Public Library Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mecker, H. H., 4946 Devonshire Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Woodbine, 


11 Brookside Blyd., Kansas 
S. Clay Ave., Kirk- 


Kansas 


Melcher, George, Superintendent of Schools, 


Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo. 
Milam, Fred S., St. Louis ag School, 
Bellefontaine Road, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miles, Mamie E., 
Joseph, Mo. 
Miller, Elizabeth, 236 Brushcreek Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milster, Ben C., 5428 Kansas St., St. Louis, 


9 Summit Place, St. 


Mo. 

Moller, Beatrice, Girls’ Parental Home, In- 
dependence, Mo. 

Moore, Mary, 2809 Sacramento St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Moorman, Attie, 3315 Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mumm, Emma O., 
Joseph, Mo. 

Myers, Maude M., Adams School, Kansas 
City. Mo. 

Nash, Della, Floyd School, St. Joseph, i 

Nelson, Minnie, 1315 N. Tenth ra 
Joseph, Mo. 

Nicholson, Nell Grant, 6410 San Bonita 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nowlin, E. W., Bristol School, 
Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 
O'Connell, May, Nichols School, 69th and 
Oak Sts., Kansas C ity, Mo. 

Osborne, John F., Thacher School, 5008 In- 
dependence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Patterson, M. J., Sevieg School, 2404 Pros- 
pect, Kansas c ity, Mo. 

— rman, May B., Bliss Se hool, St. Joseph, 


Mo. 

Polk, Lillie B., 1804 Faraon St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Purnell, John H., Turner School, 4235 W. 
Kennerly Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Quirk, Margaret, Washington School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Randolph, Elizabeth C., Webster School, 
1ith and Clinton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rayle, Clara Belle, R. R. 11, Springfield, 


1027-A Felix St., St. 


20 Gray 


0. 
Reynolds, Leolia, 1109 Fulton Ave., Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 
Richmond, eS. <€., 
City, Mo. 
Ritehle. Frances O., 1201 N. Second St., 
Joseph, Mo. 

Ritter B. T., Mount Washington School, 
570 Evanston Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Robeson. James A., + School, 

2830 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 
ne F. G., 1021 Bellevue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Faxon School, Kansas 


Schmitz, Aovtea, Humboldt School, St. 
Joseph, Mo 

Seidell, H. H., 836 Westwood Place, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

Sellman, W.N., 1547 S. Theresa Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Shaffer, Minnie A., 225 S. Vermont St., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Sheridan, Margaret L., Carr School, 1421 
Carr St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Shotwell, Elizabeth, 424 W. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Mo. 

Slater, Nina K., 907 W. Seventh St., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Smith, Margaret J., 920 South St., Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Smoot, Lucy, Norman School; 3514 Jeffer- 
son, Kansas ( ‘ity, Mo. 

Smoot, Viola, 2118 Byers Ave., Joplin, Mo. 

Stafford, Bertha, 448 E. Elm, Springfield, 
+10, 

Steele, Andrew B., Hamilton School, 1514 
Campbell, Kansas City, Mo. 

Stellwagen, Herbert P., 4543-A Red Bud 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stephens, C. E., 5550 Page Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
— F. J., Fanning School, 3417 Grace 
St. Louis, Mo 

Stoll, Cusine 3 416 W. Liberty St., In- 
dependence, Mo. 

Strode, Leona F., 2101 N. Grant Ave., 
Springfield, Mo. 

Taylor, Emily F., 5931 Maple Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Thomas, Miles C., 
City, Mo. 

Thompson, Mary A., 1111 McCausland 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Trumbo, Mabel, 3222 Lexington Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Turk, Genevieve, Scarritt School, Lexing- 
ton and Askew, Kansas City, Mo. 

Underwood, Franklin M., District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 3942 Connecticut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Vining, Frances L., 
City, Mo. 

Ww alters, William Wade, 5798 Pershing 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Weber, Amanda, 5632 Highland, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Weddle, Lottie, 3508 Mitchell Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Wells, Mrs. Annie L., 1 Summit Place, 
St. sonem™. Mo. 

West, J. K., Milton Moore School, 4510 
Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

= Mabel A., 1955 Clay St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Whitney, Lucy G., Gladstone School, 335 
N. Elmwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wickey, Rose, Director Curriculum, Li- 
brary Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilcox, Walter E., 5728 Julian St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williams, Edward S., Banneker School. 
2840 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Williamson, Mrs. Hattie, 455 N. Main St., 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Wilson, Albert M., Monroe School, 3701 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

ee. C. E., 5182 Maple Ave., St. Louts, 
SLO. 

Wolfe, Inez M., 3415 Euclid Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Young, Mrs. Josephine O., 1011 Boonville 
Ave., Springfield, Mo. 

Young, Myrtle M., William A. Knotts 
Be hool, 3012 Bellefontaine, Kansas City. 
M0. 

Young, Virginia, McDaniel School, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Zimmerschied, Ada, Lowell School, 2709 
Madison, Kansas City, Mo. 


6040 Locust, Kansas 


Allen School, Kansas 
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MONTANA 


Bergan K. W., Cascade, Mont. 

Chamison, Goldie, 625 W. 
Butte, Mont. 

Christison, Clara C., 901 Second Ave., N., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Cody, Mary E., 507-A W. 
Butte, Mont. 

a J. Myrtle, Box 897, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Cummings, Rial W., puatie Grade and High 
School, Lambert, Mon 

English, Mrs. Lillian, Box 603, Kalispell, 
Mont. 

Flores, Mrs. Zella K., Lincoln and Gar- 
field School, Lewistown, Mont. 

Kelley, Isabel, 14-B S. Crystal St., Butte, 
Mont. 

Lausted, Alice, 207 N. 26th St., 
Mont. 

Lewis, H. P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Conrad, Mont. 

Miller, Ruby A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Choteau, Mont. 

Neal, Russell L., Randall Apt. 25 
Mont. 

Ryan, Estelle E., 22 Maryland Hotel, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Schaefer, Louise, 110 Lexington Apts., 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Granite St., 


Mercury St., 


sillings, 


, Missoula, 


NEBRASKA 
Abbott, Annette, 1220 A St., 


Nebr. 

Anes. Mrs. Anna B., 1015 M St., Aurora, 
webr. 

Austin, Mary N., Miller Park School, 28th 
and Ellison. Omaha, Nebr. 

Baker, Nina, 2509 Vine St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Batman, Anna C., 1317 H St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Beal, Mamie G., 2514 B St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Lincoln, 


Beattie, Merle, 421 §S. 15th St., Lincoln, 

weodr., 

Bedell, Bess C., 5018 Burt St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Blackmore, Ida, Park School, 29th and 
Woolworth, Omaha, Nebr. 

Bracken, Angeline, Druid Hill School, 31st 
and Spaulding Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 

Brooker, Florence, Adams School, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Carpenter, Irene M., 602 Douglas St., 
Wayne, Nebr. 

Chapman, Johannah, 1141 S. 30th Ave., 
Omaha. Nebr. 

Clark, Mrs. Mae T., 703 W. 15th St., Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

Cogil, Annie M. T., 1642 M, Apt. 3, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Cushman, Lois E., 156 W. 16th St., Schuy- 
ler, Ne ‘br. 

Ellett, Virginia, 4814 Webster St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Esplin, Minnie L., 209 Drake Court, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Fay, Gaynelle, Garfield School, 16th and 
H Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 

Feather, Katherine, 703 E. Fourth St., 
North Platte, Nebr. 

Ferguson, Grace L., 910 W. Second, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

Follmer, Katherine, 1715 Pepper Ave., Lin- 
co. P Nebr. 

Fors} Fannie, W intioee School, 34th and 
Marthe St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Griest, Mary Ruth, Training School, Sixth 
and Hickory St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Griffith, Grace, Howard Kennedy School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Goons, Frances, Saratoga School, Omaha. 
Nebr. 

Hamilton, Margaret, 519 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Bamoten. Mrs. Helen R., Saunders School, 
4ist Ave. and Cass, Omaha, Nebr. 
Holmes, Stella, Bancroft School, Eighth 
and Bancroft, Omaha, Nebr. 

Hutton, Mrs. George, 3212 Vine St., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

a Edith, 3209 Myrtle Ave., Omaha, 
webr. 

Jackson, Mabel, 3343 T St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

King, Eva A., Box 222, Holdrege, Nebr. 

Longsdorf, Helen M., Apt. 5, Selma Ter- 
race, 630 Park Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 

Lund, Helen M., 1025 Elmer Ave., York, 
Nebr. 

Lynn, Ethel A., 3111 Davenport St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

McCrystal, Mrs. Sadie, Lindell Hotel, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

McCumber, Pearl, Clifton Hill School, 45th 
and Corby Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 

McGee, R. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Nebr. 
Mathews, Mrs. Lulu B., Comenius School, 
16th and William St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Matthews, Marie, 1515 Park Ave., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mills, Mrs. Clara S 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Milroy, Anna, Florence School, 31st and 
Tucker Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 

Morley, Mrs. May, 1534 8. 23rd St., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Myers, Fannie, Logan Apt. Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Newlean, Jeannette, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Partridge, Edith A., 301 S. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Pearson, Emelia, Apt. 1, Joyce Apts., 524 
N. 27th Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 

Peterson, Alice C., 820 S. 58th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Phillips, Mrs. Martha, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Pyrtle, E. Ruth, Bancroft School Lincoln, 


Nebr. 
nop, Edna M., 817 S. 33rd St., Omaha, 


Nebr. 

Reed, Mabel, 4229 Douglas St., 
Nebr. 

Robeson, Jessie A., 512 Hamilton Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Robey, Gertrude, 2134 Park St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Rousseau, Maude, 1859 Euclid St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

toys, Cassie F., 2609 Bristol St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

a. June M., 4512 S. 22nd St., Omaha, 

Smith, Mrs. Elsie M., Henry W. Yates 
School, 32nd Ave. and Davenport St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Smith, Maud M., 4904 Underwood Ave., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Thoelecke, Bertha, 4314 Franklin St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Waterman, Mrs. Edna H., 1334 S. 28th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Wetzel, Marie ( 

Nebr. 


+ 3005 S. 33rd St., 


914 S. 36th St., 
33rd St., 


Jungman School, 


Omaha, 


, 192 Drake Court, Omaha, 


NEVADA 


Knudson, K. O., 132 S. Fifth, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bullard, = M., 484 Concord St., Man- 
chester, N. 

Cotton, Carl, , of Schools, 
Derry, N. i. 

Dunnington, Nellie F., 569 Hanover St., 
Manchester, N. H. 

Feinauer, Christine, Box 113, Derry, N. H. 
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Gordon, Hattie M., 7 Hopkins St., Nashua, 
N. H. 
Hatch, Osman P., Lincoln Grammar 
School, Lincoln, N. H. 
Hicken, Blanche E., 45 Sagamore, Man- 
i, 


chester, N. 
Janvrin, Charles F., South Junior High 
School, Seabrook, N. H. 
Woodbury, Marjorie S., 73 Pleasant St., 
Manchester, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY 
Adams, A. Virginia, East Landis Ave., 
Vineland, N. 
Ale, Ida G., Hewitt School, Emory Ave. and 
Washington Sts., Trenton, } 
ARee, Clara M., "835 Carteret, “Trenton, 
pet Helen, School No. 7, Ramsey St., 
Paterson, N. J. 
Arnot, Lida A., School No. 19, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Ayres, Malcolm B., 


beth, N. J. 
Barnes, Earl W., 
a 


James St., 
758 Jersey Ave., Eliza- 
School No. 10, 


Barrows, Carrie J., Public School 4, 
Eighth St. Near Grove, Jersey City, N. J. 
jaur, Florence L., 441 S. Maple Ave., Glen 
Rock, J. 

Bennert, Lewis A., 825 
Paterson, oe 

Bickers, Alice J., Lincoln School, 
son St., Nutley, N. J. 

a mai 


Paterson, 


Madison Ave., 
Harri- 


Bowne, Mrs. Norma 
School, Cedarville 


Oak Leaf 


Boyle, Minnie E., Sen" Park Ave., Pater- 
son, N. J. 
srady, William, Washington School, 175 


Sanford St., East Orange 


Bramhall, Edwin W., 161 ‘Edmund Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. 
Bray, Mary. King’s Highway, E., Mt. 


Ephraim, N. J 
Brearley, Mrs. 


Elementary 
School, 


‘ Helen C., 
Princeton, N. J. 


Brinkerhoff, George I., Webster Street 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Briscoe, Clara M., 651 Schiller Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J 


Brooks, Robert P., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Bryan, H. Eloise, 
N. J. 


School 8, Chadwick St., 


833 Cooper St., Beverly, 
Budd, Francis a 
Newark, N. 
Bunce, Edgar i", 
Public Schools, 
Burfitt, Clara L., 


Warren Street School, 


Supervising Principal of 
Metuchen, N. J. 
825 Peach St., Vineland, 


N. J. 
Bush, Fred 8S., Fairview School, Bloomfield, 
a. @ 


Cadwailader, Dorothy Kay, Washington 


School, Roebling and Emory Ave., Tren- 
ton, d. 
Cari, Helen B., 201 N. Sixth St., Camden, 


Cc t.% " Lucina G., 


Montrose School, South 
Orange, N. 


Cassidy, F rancis C., School No. 5. Pater- 
son 
Cassidy, "Mabel M., Public 


Se hool No. 36, 

Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Chamberlain, Walter B., Je fferson School, 
Union City, N. J. 

Chambre, Marguerite, 22 Mountain Ave., 
Dover, N 

Chase, Lawrence S., 
Montelair, N. J. 

Chew, Hannah H., Supervising Principal 
of Schools, Riverton, N. J. 

Cline, Anne V. A., 115 Francisco Ave., 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Collard, Thomas T., 280 
Newark, N. J. 


Spaulding School, 


Summer Ave., 


Conners, ed F., Mott School, Centre St., 
Trenton, a 
Cornish, tuber 'R., School No. 4, Clinton 
St., Pate rson, N. J 
Hurden 


Cowie, George H., J a Looker 


School, Hillside, 'N. . 
Cox, Martin L., 281 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Newark, oe Be 


Coyte, F lorence E., 


Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Crane, J. Ernest, Summer Avenue School, 
Ne wark, N. 
Cressman, hice, Franklin School, Lynd- 


hurst, N. J. 
Crotsley, George i 

Seunswiek. N. 
Deily, Howard E., “School No. 


Bayard School, New 
1, Closter, 


386 Main St., 


Demarest, Elenore E., 
Hackensack, | a 

DeRaismes, Mrs. May 5, 
School 16, Elizabeth, N. 

Dietz. Charles E. . 65 Boyle Ave., 
boro, Paterson, N. J. 

Dilks, Bessie S., 458 Park Ave., 


Madison-Monroe 
J. 


Totowa- 


Ruther- 
ford, N. 

Dix, Lester H., Sewaren, N 

Dix, William L., Jefferson School, Bruns- 
wick Ave., Trenton, N. 

Dobbs, J. Lawrence, Supervising Principal, 
Delaware Township Schools, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

Dodge, Effie C., 146 Henry St., Hasbrouck 


Heights, N. . 
Dutcher, Edward iu, 
Orange, N. 


. Eastern School, East 
Elizabeth, 


Edwards, Maywood School, 
Maywood, N. J 
Emery, Helen Ricker, Bradley School, 


as Ave. and Pine St., Asbury Park, 


Fenimore, 7 A., 215 N. 
Camden, N, 
Fillips, Susan ut, 

N. J. 
Finger, Mary H., 
ton, N. J. 
Flory, Floyd C., 
Irvington, N. e3 
Floyd, James R., 717 Garden St., 
field, N. J. 
Fogg, Emily M.., 


Fourth St., 
97 Center St., Metuchen, 
215 Rosemont Ave., Tren- 
Clinton Avenue School, 
Plain- 


Grammar School, Swedes- 


boro, 

Freeland, ‘Grace A., 121 Summit Ave., Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

Gerlack, Luella, 116 N. Second St., Mill- 
ville, N. J. 

Gerow, Aline, Public School No. 10, Pater- 


son St., Jersey City, N. J. 
oieem. Clara S., 55 Grove St., Montclair, 
Glassmeyer, Edward, 

Jersey City, 
Glennie, Alexander J., Miller Street School, 

Newark, N. J. 

Goas, Horace Z., Oakwood Avenue School, 

Orange, N.. 
Gost. George R., 


54 Van Reipen Ave., 


303 Hazel Ave., Garwood, 

Greene, ‘es mand J., McKinley School, New- 
ark, 'N, 

Cosy. Lin in, Pr ae School 


30, Seaview 
Jersey City, 


Guomané. Helen oN 370 South Ave., 
Bridgeton, nm. 2, 
Griswold, Carolyn, Cleveland School, 
E nglew ood, N. J. 


Gronde, Franklin 1 Bradley Beach School, 


Bradley Beach, N. J. 
Haines, Jennie F., Union, N. J. 
Hallday, Emily M., 12 Union St., Rahway, 
Hali, Ella, , School 16, E. 20th St., Pater- 
son, s 
Hall, | tm F., Cliffside Park High 


School, Grantwood, N. J. 
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Hambright, John B., Maple Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Hamm, Franklin P., Avon Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 965 E. 23rd St., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Haney, Sarah E., Roosevelt School, Haw- 
thorne, N. 

Harford, Alice, ppogisce Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

Hargrove, William B., Berkeley School, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Harney, Julia C., 302 Pavonia Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Harris, Luella C., 90 Westfield Ave., Eliza- 
bet th. N. J. 

1 am A. L., 6 Martin Road, Verona, 


Harvey, Mrs. Loretta, Woodrow Wilson 
School 19, Edgar Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Hasbrouck, Anna B., Lincoln School, New 


ark, N. J. 

Hasbrouck, Martin, School No. 21, Pater- 
son, N. 

Herber, Howard T., 6 Liberty Place, Wee- 
hawken, N. 

Hermann, Catherine, 137 Roosevelt Ave., 
Carteret, 

Herron, John $., Lafayette Street School, 
Newark, N. 

Hice, piae, 431. E. Second St., Plainfield, 
N. 


Hinman, Stanley T., Columbus and Mc- 
Kinley Schools, Westfield, N. J. 

Hoff, J. Bindley, 221 E. High St., Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

Howard, .> yraness, Saybrook School, 
Hillside, N. J 

Howard, ieargarette E., 121 Summit Ave., 
Summ t, 2 

Hulmes, Edith c., Columbus School, Lynd- 
hurst. N. J. 

Hulse, as he S., Jr., 650 Parker St., New- 


ark, 
Hummer, it, Myrtle, 28 Wall St., Trenton, 
austen, Lillie M., 556 Royden St., Camden, 


Ireland, Lora F., 36 W. Cedar Ave., 
Merchantville, =. 2. 

Ireland, Ruth Anne, Tuscan School, 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Jackson, Mrs. Genevieve T., James Moses 
School, Park Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Jackson, Halliday Rogers, 11 North Wey- 
mouth Ave., Ventnor City, N. J. 

Jackson, John Howard, Charles Sumner 
School, Eighth and Jackson, Camden, 


Jeffrey, Mrs. Mathiige C., 162 Lafayette 
Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 

Jenkins, Albion U., 357 E. 37th St., Pater- 
son, N. 

Johnson, Alberta M., Monterey Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Johnson, Coates L., 25 Thrumont Road, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Johnson, Sara G., 5 Midland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Jones, ‘Harry Mason, 249 Fairmount Road, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Jupp, — so ."¥ Washington School, 
Rutherford, 

Kalb, J. albert * Public School 23, Broad- 
wey and Romaine Ave., Jersey City, 


Kalp, William Lawrence, 428 Bath Ave., 
Long Branch, N. J. 

Kauffman, Henry, Supervising Principal of 
Elementary School, Emerson, N. J. 

Kelly, Ruth nee, West Creek School, 


2 J. 
Kerr, Sue H. C., ‘Cleveland School, Engle- 
wood, N.. 
Keye Mary G., Gilbert Avenue School, 
Rast Paterson, N. 


a ae S. M., 91 Forest Ave., Glen Ridge, 


Klein, Mrs. Anna L., Public School No. 1, 
Guttenberg, N. J. 

Koemer, Grace E., Hotel East Orange, 101 
N. Grove St., East Orange, N. 

Kurtz, Elizabeth H., 120 Mulberry St., 
Millville, N. J. 

Kurtz, Louise, 126 High St., Nutley, N. J. 

LaVance, Laura F., School No. 8, Dela- 
wanna, N. J. 

Leach, George Sidney, Bergan Street 
School, Newark, N. J. 

hee, Ethel M., 673 Fairview St., Camden, 


Lodor, Charles F., Memorial School, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
Love, William, Box 601, Bound Brook, 


) a F 

Lummis, Martha B., 407 Cooper St., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

MecClory, 5 id C., 15 Manor Road, Pater- 
Son, .« 

McConnell, “Ralph C., Richmond Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, NN. d 

MeDonough, Marguerite F., 124 Randolph 
Road, Plainfield, N. J 

McLean, David S., Kenilworth School, 
NR. 2. 


McLean, William, Mt. Hebron Junior High 
School, Upper Montclair, N. 

McTamney, Mary Cecilia, Joseph Wood 
School, Trenton, Wis. Oe 

MacDonald, R. A., ‘Hawthorne Avenue Pub- 
lie School. Newark, N. . 

Marshall, ror E., Nicholson Road, 
Audubon, N j. 

Mathews, Elizabeth A., Garfield School, 
Camden, N. J. 

Matteson, A. R., School No. 1, Fair St., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Maxwell, Doris E., Roosevelt School, 
Lodi, N. 

Mag. Ann Mt 849 Kilsyth Road, Elizabeth, 


Merchant, Mary E., Speedwell Avenue 
School, Morristown, N. J. 

Metz, Florence E., Howell School, Fair- 
view Ave., Phillij ysburg, N. J. 

Michael, Raymond S8., 697 Rutherford Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Miller, Mrs. Eloise, School No. 3, S. 
Seventh St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Miller, Mrs. Eva P., Spring Garden School, 
Nutley, N. J. 

Miller, Mrs. Henrietta List, Lincoln 
School, S. Main St., Lodi, N. J. 

Miller, William A., Willis School, Old 
Bridge, | a 

Miner, Benjamin "3 Central Avenue 
School, Newark, 

Mombert, Eleanor, Michool No. 14, Union 
Ave. and Coral St., Paterson, N. J. 

Morrison, Howard Dean, Junior High 
School 4, Trenton, N. J. 

Mulford, Mrs. Clara T., 233 W. Commerce 
‘t., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Myers, Robert S., 303-313 N. Seventh St., 
Newark, J. 

Neulen, Lester N., 452 Ogden Ave., West 
Englewood, N. J. 
Nickum, C. Edith, 311 Montgomery St., 
Highland Park, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Noe, Mrs. Gertrude T., 87 Highland Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 

or Kathryn D., School 17, N. Fifth 

Paterson, N. J. 

i mn Bm. M., Snag 3 School 6, St. 
Pauls Ave., Jersey City, 

Oakes, Grace 8. 337 Bellevue Ave., Ham- 
monton, N. 

Otte, Elizabeth, Center School, Bloomfield, 


N. J. 


on, meee F., 130 N. 46th St., Camden, 


aX. 
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Patterson, 
vongy NM. 4 
Patz, Gustav, 2033 Balmoral Ave., Union, 


N. ¢ 

Peabody, May E.., 
Ave., Englewocd, . 

Petty, Letitia, Washington School, Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. 

Pollard, i E., 401 Morris Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. 

Poole, Mrs. Ella Strow, Public School 37, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Predmore, R. L., Lock Box 342, Fords, 


William P., 259 Union St., 
SF 


Roosevelt School, Broad 
J. 


Provost, Mrs. Jepaie M., 
Hackensack, 

Quig, Emily Hart, 
Summit, N. J. 

Race, praart R., 
N. 


506 Summit Ave., 
Washington School, 
310 Park St., Hackensack, 


Renasivh, Corliss F., 83 Jefferson Ave., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Reinhart, Mrs. Florence R., 6 E. Floral 
Ave., Ile isantville, N. 
Rhodes, Stuart W., Hubbard School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 
Rice, Thomas W. 
Verona, N. J. 

Rich, Frank M.. School No. 2, Passaic St., 
Paterson, N, Zz 

Richards. M: iry Gertrude, Hamilton School 
No. 6, North Bergen, N. J. 

31 Green St., Newark, 


Laning Avenue School, 


Robinson, Bruce B., 
N. J. 


Rolfe, Stanley ji 
Newark, 

Rose, a B., * enfield School, Montclair, 
N 


Wilson Avenue School, 


Roys, Lincoln J., 
Orange, N. J. 
Sailey, Alice B.. Brunswick and Valley 
Forge Aves., Trenton, N. | 

Samuels, Ethel M., 115 N, Seventh Ave., 
New Brunswick, N 

Saul, Anna E 


Franklin School, East 


N. J. 

.. Public School 18, Storms 
Ave., Jersey City, ! 

Saurman, Mrs. Bertha M.. Liberty School, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Sayre, Martha, 17 Chureh Road, Merchant- 
ville, N. J 

Schmidt, Kz G., South Tenth Street 
School, Ne wane. 'N. J. 

Schweitzer, Conr: _ O., 200 Lafayette Ave., 
Hawthorne, N.. 

Scott, Bertha ” 
well, N. J 

Scott, Dorothea A., Montvale, N. J. 

Serven, Isaac A., 398 E. 42nd St., Paterson, 
a. 2 


—_—_ School, Hope- 


Sexton, Wray E., Brookdale School, 1200 
Broad St.,. Bloomfield, N. J. 

Shaffer, Charles G., Eliott Street School, 
Newark, Mm. d. 

Sheppard, C. A., School No. 12, Astor 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Shoemaker, J. Harry, 43 Oak Lane, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Shotwell, Fred C., Supervising Principal 
of Schools, Franklin, d 

wiemles, Edna F., 61 Pitman Ave., Pitman, 


Sickles, F. J., 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Smith, Ella F., 112 S. Atkins Ave., Nep- 
tune, N. J. 

Smith, Isabel W., 
mit, N. J. 

Smith, Nelson C. 


296 Livingston Ave., New 


133 Summit Ave., Sum- 


.. Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Leonia, } 

Smith, W. oo 114 S. Arlington Ave., East 
Orange, J. 

Southard, size Maud B., 425 Trinity Place, 
Elizabeth, 7 ; 

Spargo, John A., Ashland School, 450 Park 
Ave., East Orange, N. d 

Squier, Harriet M., Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Stackhouse, nen 217 Monmouth S&t., 
Hightstown, N. 

aogpers, Ethel, School No. 2, Montvale, 

J. 

—~% Harry F., Franklin School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Sterling, Amanda G., 614 Monmouth Ave., 
L:kewood, N. J. 

Stewart, ae. Fielding School, South 
Orange, } 

Stites, M. aes, 99 Magnolia Ave., 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Stocking, Vaughan D., School No. 1, 423 
13th St., West New York, N. J. 

Stone, Mary E., 15 Clarke Ave., 
ie ity, N. J. 

Stout, 1? ae T., Public School, Dema- 
rest, N. 

Stratton, Mason A., 272 Huron St., Abse- 
con, N. J. 

Stuart, Byron D., Washington and Grant 
Schools, Westfield, N. J. 

Stults, Jennie, 818 Edgewood Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Sweeney, Edward J., Junior High School, 
Ave. A and 30th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Swope, R. O., Northvale School, North- 
vale, N. J. 

Tantum, Emma U. 
North Plainfield, J. 

Terhune, 7 No. 584 Goffle Road, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Terrell, Nellie E. Girard School, Trenton, 
RB. a 


Jersey 


i Grandview Ave., 


Thompson, Kennington L., Public School 
No. 11, Bergen Square, Jersey City, 
J. 


N. < 

Trapp, Edith M., 
Atlantic City, 

Travell, I. W. ys ‘Superintendent of Schools, 
Ridgewood, 

Travers, Sone a Columbus School No. 
8, ¢ ‘edar St., G: irfield, N. 

= a on ce ‘Box 36, Essex 
‘ells, N. 

Van Auken, William D., 102 Bamford Ave.., 
Hawthorne, N. 

Van Hice, Gertrude, 112 Anelve Ave., 
Neptune, N. J. 

Van Horn, F. ¢ 
Plains, N. J. 7 

Vousnees, Amanda ais 296 Redmond S8t., 

New Brunswick, 

Wade, Mrs. Edith es e.. 539 Chilton St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Walcott, Helen, 46 The Terrace, Ruther- 
ford, N. - 

Ww a ade Jessie M., Walls School, Pitman, 


Illinois Avenue School, 


45 Sherman Ave., Morris 


ee May, McKinley School, Trenton, 


West, ‘Claude L., Newton Street School, 

Newark, N. 
W noite, Mrs. Katherine, Public School No. 
> oo and Zabriskie St., Jersey City, 


N. 
Ww nitford, Everett T., School No. 6, Pater- 
son, J 


Viley, Alice D., 41 Prospect St., Trenton, 
N. J 


Wilson, Albert H., 
Orange, N. J. 

Winkworth, Jessie L., 220 Ninth Ave., 
Iiaddon Heights, me a 

Witteman, Anna M., 41 N. Reid St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Wobbar, Mrs. 
N. J. 


Nassau School, East 


Helena D., Green Bank, 

Wolf, Lily A., Pierrepont School, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

Wolverton, Charles V., Public School No. 
14, Union St. Near Jackson Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Woodward, a H., West Side School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Wool, Augusta W., 5 Panghorn Place, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Worth, Clara B., Bayville, N. J. 

Wright, Norman A., South Avenue School, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Wright, Stella J., 90 Welton St., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne, 16 Ruthven Place, 
Summit, N. J. 

York, Mary G., Jefferson School, Maple- 
wood, | a 

Young, E. B., Lafayette School, Haw- 
thorne, N. . 

a Clara, Ridge Street School, Newark, 


NEW MEXICO 


Arledge, Ellen, 121 S. Ninth St., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Kenney, Jennie, 401 S. Kentucky Ave., 
Roswell, N. Mex. 

nee. Stella, 240 S. Fifth St., Raton, N. 


wiex, 

McCollum, J. R., 1124 E. Silver, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex 

Meyers, George L., Zuni Indian Day School, 
Zuni, N. Mex. 

Pircher, Bertha, Swastika, P as Mex. 

Redick, C Charles B., P. O. Box 55, Gallup, 


a 


Taylor, Mrs. L. M., Box 126, Raton, N. 


ex 

Ulibarri, Vicente D., San Miguel School, 
Mesa, N. Mex 

Watson, Dorothy, Pinos Altos, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 

Abbott, Eva M., 1626 Weston Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

bel, B. L., Grammar School No. 47, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ach, Isidore L., Junior aie School 148, 
185 Ellery St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alexander, Carter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Alter, Harvey E., ‘Thomas Street School, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Angergen. Ellen R., 81 Main St., Potsdam, 


Arnson, esriet, oe Street School, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. 

AveT: Fannie he "Union Street School, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Bacon, “Margaret E., 404 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, a 

Bailey, Agnes », Green St., Puntington, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Baldwin, —- a. 122 College St., 
Buffalo, ; &% 

Barber, E. Olive, 110 N. Main St., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Barth, Mark, 251 Stagg St., Brooklyn, 


Bartlett, Frank W., School No. 5, Elmira, 
_ =. 


Bates, Delphine C., 263 Furman St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Baum, Millicent, Public School 101, 141 
E. 111th St., New York, Y. 
Beach, Channing E., 278 ¥ 8. ilk, Buffalo, 
= 


mL George W., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Berghane, Frederick A., Public School 166, 
Manhattan, 132 W. 89th St., New York, 
N 


i, Be 
Bildersee, Dorothy, Public School 80, Man- 
hattan, 415 E. 120th St., New York, 


Be Es 
Bloomfield, M. Elizabeth. Washington 
School, Union Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Boecker, Alexander, Public School 100, 
Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boies, Mrs. Lela S., 11 Warren St., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Bolen, John K., District Superintendent of 
Schools, Public School 93, 93rd St. and 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bond, E. J., Supervising Principal! of 
Schools, Sidney, mM. i. 

Boutet, George H., Jr., School oe 
Porter at Niagara, Buffalo, N. 

Boytell, Es 7 G., 143 W. 96th St, New 


o, 


or 

Braine, Pateabeth M., 78 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brett, Anna, Public School 94, Little Neck, 


Brill, Paith V., 2 Howard Ave., Malone, 
Brown, Zadie, 72 Lenox Ave., Lynbrook, 


Bruck, John P., 218 Potters Corners Road, 
Buffalo, N. 

Bull, Elizabeth, Bay Avenue School, Pat- 
chogue, N. Y. 

Bullock, Caroline M., 240 Third St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Burger, I. Victor, Public School 39, Rich- 
mond, South Beach, Staten Island, N. Y. 

vam! Hanna J., 222 S. Park Ave., Buffalo, 


Burns, Mrs. Lillian O., 111 W. Linden St., 
Rome, _ Be 

Buros, Goces K., 509 W. 121st St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Burr, ~~ Y., 509 W. 121st St., New 
York. Y. 

Carl, } le Alma School, 2660 Bailey 
yong "Buffalo, % a 

Carroll, William L., Public Scheol 165, 
462 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Esther R., 777 Warburton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Chambers, A. Frances, 541 Congress St., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Chatfield, Hazen, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Public School 36, 1070 Castle 
Hill Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Clark, Will ~ aay School 32, 342 Clin- 
ton St., Buffalo, z. 

Clarke, Bertha, Ba Columbia Ave., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Clemency, Anna E., Public School 169, 
7th Ave. and 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cobb, Elmer J., Sc meet. ’No. 60, 238 On- 
tario St., 3uffalo, : 

Cochrane, Lyda S., Siachies School, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 

Coffin, Rebecca J., 425 W. 123rd St., New 
York, -_ oe 

Cohen, hg | L., 392 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Colburn, 7. B., 52 Gramercy Park, N., 
New York, N. Y. 

Collier, G enevieve L., Horton School, Port 
Chester, N. 

Commons, Emma L., 26 Bank St., Batavia, 


Connors, Thomas W., 143 Woodward Ave., 
Buffalo, N. 

Conway, Mary M., Public School 21, Port 
Richmond, N. Y: 

Coon, James D., Estee School, Glovers- 
ville, _ me 

Corey, Clara A., School 35, Field St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Cort, Ambrose, 29 Lafayette Place, Wood- 
mere, Long a Me N. Y. 

Cum, Bie W. L., School of Education, 

ork University, Washington 

| =a New York, 

Creme. Christine, 14 Ein ‘St., Whitesboro, 


Crosby, Mary A., School No. 10, Yonkers, 
N 


Daly, John J., Sands Point School, Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Danheiser, “* is 
New York, N. Y. 
Davidman, Joseph I., 


500 W. 110th St., 
Public School 78, 


Manhattan, 362 Pleasant Ave., New 
York, » 
Davis, Grace L., Hamilton School No. 5, 


N. Bleeker St., Mount Vernon, N, Y. 
Davison, George Millard, Junior 


High 
School 109, 430 Dumont Ave., 
N. Y 


Brooklyn, 


DeKay, “Grace Evans, Box 185, Glen Head, 
¥. 

Delaney, Mary J., 46 Sterling St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Densmore, David W., 469 Melville, Roches- 
ter, N. 

Devine, Mary J., 19 Clinton St., Norwich, 
N. 

Dilly, S. G., 600 W. Gray St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Dimmick, Fenton H., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dixon, Laura C., 
Bronxville, N. Y 
Donohue, Mrs. ae e.. 

New York, N. Y. 
Dukeshire, Stanley C 

Yonkers, ee 
Dwyer, Madeleine, 

Glens Falls, 


349 Crescent Ave., 
54 Sagamore Road, 

203 Rivington St., 
, Public School No. 3, 
“geet Street School, 
Public School 208, Ave. D 


Ebeling, Elsa, 
and E. 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ehre nfeld, Abraham, 1400 Jesup Ave., New 
York, N. Y 


George M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Erdwurm, Lucy, Public School 174, Man- 
hattan, 129 Attorney St., New York, 
B.. %. 


Elmendorf, 


Evers, Catherine V., 626 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Farber Clara | 

ter, N. Y. 
Ferry, fartha, 220 E. Main, Batavia, N. Y. 
Fichtner, Katherine E., 100 Culver Road, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Fisher, Frederick W. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


93 Buena Place, Roches- 


, 481 Woodward Ave., 


Fitzg rerald, Mary E., Prospect School, 
Solvay, N. Y. 
Flanders, Jesse K., State Normal and 


Training School, 
Frail, Jennie A., 
School, Johnson City, N. 
Furber, Mrs. Margaret HY 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Gainsburg, Joseph C., 2100 Myra Court, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gardner, Mrs. Jessie C., West 
School, Lockport, N. Y. 

Gardner, Joseph R., 9 Elbert Place, East 
Rockaway, N. Y. 
Garfinkel, Maurice A., 
Brooklyn, N. 
Ger, William, 

N. Y 


Oswego, N. 
eve Roosevelt 
} # 


121 Cherry St., 
Avenue 


570 Montgomery St., 


520 Crown St., Brooklyn, 
Goodwin, Mary A., .* 
Drive, New York, 
Gorham, Mary _ 
Schenectady, N. f 
Gould, C lifford M., 
more, Buffalo, N. 
Graham, Minnie S., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Greenberg, Joseph, 
we, . 2. 
Griffin, Anne, 


55, 44 Morningside 
521 Brandywine Ave., 
Ken- 
48 S. Second Ave.. 


17 McKinley Ave., 
5000 15th Ave., Brook- 


Public 
Cc ourt, Brooklyn, 


School 182, 2 Grace 
Y 


Grimes, James M., 40 Columbia Place, Mt. 
Vernon, | # 

Copeips. Agnes M., 379 Third St., Troy, 

Haas. Evelyn M., 40 Woodette Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Haley, Jesse H.., 


4428 Van Cortlandt Park 
Fast, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Halligan, Thomas C., Public School 186, 
_ “521 W. 145th St., New York, 

Hamilton, Nettie J., 290 Kenwood Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Handley, Mrs. Myrtle C., 21 Trumbull 
Parkway, Batavia, N. 

Hanna, Paul R., Seth Low. ‘Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, we 

Harris, Daisy M., 1826 Vatiey Drive, Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Harris, Mabel E., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Hartill, *Rufus M., Public School 87, Ridge- 
wood Station, Brooklyn, | 2 

Hathaway, Edna E., 12 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Hausauer, . Tillie W., 92 Wallace Ave., 
Buffalo, N. 

Hayden, Mrs. ws C., Floral Park School, 
Jericho Road, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Healey, John E., Jr., School No. 5, Troy, 


—, prem &., BF. BD. 1, 


samielin set, A. Earle., a 54, Main St. 
at Leroy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hendrie, William E., Public School 109, 
oord Ave. and 213th St., Queens Village, 


Hickok, Mary K., 242 Second St., 


Hinderland, Laura J., Arrandale School, 
Great Neck, Long Island, i. Ee 

Hirschbeck, Loretta M., 365 Putnam Ave., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Hirschberg, Arthur, Public School 1, Van 
Alst Ave. and Ninth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Hirsdansky, Simon, Public School No. 4, 
1701 Fulton Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Beem, id A,, Public School 42, Arverne, 


1421 Seymour Ave., 


Second Ave., 


Hamburg, 


Ilion, 


Hosic James F., Teachers Cotege, Colum- 
bia University, New York, ; 4 
Hour, Daniel F., 


School No. re Troy, | 4 
Howe, Edwin J. 


School No. 16, 939 Dela- 


ware Ave., Buffalo, N. 
Huddle, Otto E., Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Jenks, Elsie L., West End Bekok Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. 


Jenner, Frank M., Whitney School No. 17, 
Orange and Saxton Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 

Johnson, Laurence C., Orchard Park Con- 
solidated Schools, Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Johnson, Theophilus, 3938 56th St., Wood- 
side, N. Y. 

Johnston, Anna C., Public School 59, 4 2nd 
and Bathgate Ave., New York, N. 

Jones, Mrs. Edna §S., No. 4 School, Joffer- 
son Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Joyce, Charles W., Joyce, 4161 St. Paul 
Bivd., Charlotte Station, Rochester, 

Kane, Annie F., No. ¥ 


School, 
Ave., Rochester, N. 
Kapp, George E., Battle Avenue Schvol, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Keenan, a Ruth G., 
Elmira, ¥. 
Kelly. 5 Blizabeth L., 20 EB. 19th St., Brook- 
yn, N 
Kennedy. Mary A., Public School 183, 1339 
Park Place, Brooklyn, nm. x. 


Congress 


79 Westmont Ave., 


Kidd, Martha, 75 Fourth St., Troy, N. Y. 

Kidney. Glenn H., 6 Broad Ave., Ossin- 
a 2. Be 

King, Mary I., 48 W. Second St., Mount 
Vernon, N. 

Kingsley, Eimma E., School 7, Riverside 
Ave., Elmira, N. 

Kinkeldey, Mrs. Mary B., age 3 “a 92, 
154 Broome St., New York, 

Kinsman, Daniel F., 17 RB Ave., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Kirk, Nellie, 250 Starin Ave., Buffalo, 


Kleis, Milford. School 28, Triangle St., 
Buffal a, Ie Be 

Kling, M. J., School No. 10, Troy, N. Y. 

Knobbe, Katherine C., Public School No. 
49, Brooklyn, N. 

Knox, Margaret, N public School 15, Man- 
hattan, 728 Fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Krause, Arthur K.., Public School 132, 
Manhattan, New York, N. 

a W., 307 Wellington Road, Buffalo, 


Kurke, George, a<_ School 25, 330 Fifth 
St., New York, 

Lawlor, Mary, & By Hyde School, Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 

Leege, H. C., Gratwick School, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Lemme, Carl W., 3120 Broadway, New 
York, 3 

Levenson, ‘Samuel M., 680 Montgomery St., 
Brooklyn, ; 

Lewis, Carl E.. 13 Eastman Terrace, 
Poughkee psie, N. Y. 

Lippert, Berthold, Public School 73, 71st 
St. and 54th Ave., Maspeth, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Lodato, August, Public School 93, New 
Sa | Ave. and Herkimer St., Brooklyn, 


oS Albert, Public School 39, 
Manhattan, 230 E. 88th St., New York, 


N. Y. 

Loftus, John J., Public School 80, W. 19th 
St., Brooklyn, iy Be 

Lortcher, Mrs. Dorothea K., 3209 Lake 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lotz, Christine L., Lincoln Park School 
44, Chili Ave., Rochester, N. 

Ludwig, Augustus, 360 E. 23rd St.. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥ 

McCann, Edward R., 33 Rosary <Ave., 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 

McCarthy, William P., 4761 Richardson 
Ave., Bronx Boro, New York, N. Y. 

McCormick, Alice V., Public School 17, 
Manhattan, 328 W. 48th St., New York, 


McCormick, Susan, Public School 28, The 
Bronx, St. Ann’s Ave. and Rae St., New 
York, N. Y. 

a Arthur_ J., School 33, 757 Elk 

Buffalo, N. 

McLoughlin, Helen M., 44 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

McSwyny, Mary, Public School 130, 70 
Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, ih 

Mackintosh, Margaret C., 250 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn. : < 

Manheim, Mrs. Sophie C., Public Schoo! 
71, Manhattan, 188 Seventh St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Maynard, Mabel A., 2511 Sunset <Ave., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Mazurowska, Marta, Public School No. 15, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Messmer, Charles K., East Northport 
School, East Northport, N. Y. 

Montgomery, Alice M., No. 6 School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Morey, Anna A., 573 First St., Troy, 
N. ¥ 


Moriarty. Mrs. Annie B., Public School 
162, St. Nicholas and Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn. N. 

Morrison, J. C ayee, State Department of 
Education, Albany, | eS # 

Morse, Grant D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Mossman, Lois Coffey, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Moyer, Ellena C., 250 Glen St., Glens Falls, 


Mulford, Ward S., 60 Gilbert Place, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 


Murray, Elizabeth C.. 438 Broad St., 
Oneida, N. Y. 

Nelson, Amanda, 1231 N. Main St., James- 
town 


Newell, "Minnie B., 60 S. Main St., Spring 


Valley, N | 

Newman, Louise B., 500 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Neylan, Mrs. Mary A., 244 E. 86th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Nic a Roy E., 304 French Road, Utica. 


Nifenecker, Eugene A., Director, Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
Board of Education, 500 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Nosworthy, Emily, Public School 6, Man- 
hattan, 85th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Obermeier, Minnie, Public School 102, 
Manhattan, 611 W. 156th St., New York, 


O'Donnell, James A., 32 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O'Keefe, Emma M., School No. 8, Conkey 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Olmstead, Helen M., 150 Oxford Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

O’ Malley, Margaret, School No. 66, Tacoma 
and Parkside, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Padve, Meyer, 1402 Ave. K, Brooklyn, 


5 Bushwick Ave., 


Paris, Florence E., 32 Linden Ave., Buffalo, 
: 

my Ford R., 99 Maple Ave., Hamburg, 
Y. 


r tR. Minnie B., 544 Westcott St., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Paulsen, Gertrude M., 410-A Sackett St., 
Brooklyn, ° 

Pearson, Georgia King, 6 Lewis Parkway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

oy Bridget C., 274 Beach and 141st 

Belle Harbor, ‘Long Island bj 


Penfold Arthur, 332 Beard Ave. . Buffalo, 
.# 
P ..& r, Nathan, Public School No. 181, 


New York Ave. Near Snyder Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Phillips, Ellen M., Public School 188, Man- 
hattan, 131 Lewis St., New York, N. Y. 

Phillips, Genevieve, Central School, Bos- 
ton Post Road, Mamaroneck, | 3 

Piedalue, Mary R., Edgewood Elementary 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Pierce, Katherine E.. Waterville High 
School, Waterville, N. Y. 

Tile, Fred M., School 26, Bernard St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Piper, Sony ah M., 230 First Ave., Frank- 
fort, > & 

Plantz. Nina, 108 Cherry St., Hicksville, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Potts, Mrs. Dora H., 170 Greenridge Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Powers, Francis W., Public School 103, 
54th St. and 14th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Powers, Katherine B., Horace Mann 
School No. 13, Hickory St., Rochester, 


Pritchard, Florence E., School No. 78, 2660 
tuiley Ave., ao = € 
quirk, _Florence J., 136 Pank St., Batavis 


Rado, Alfred, Public School 89, The Bronx. 
Mace and Paulding Aves., New York, 
N. 

Reigart, John F., 31 Euclid Ave., Yonkers, 
mE 

Reilly, Frederick J., Public School 79, The 
Bronx, a St. ‘and Creston Ave., New 


York, 
Rex, Karl Fr. ‘81 Parkside Ave., Rochester, 


NM. 
Reynolds, Ethel, 158 High Ave., Nyack, 
: 2 
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Iihoads, Luke C., 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Columbia School, Mt. 


1" ‘Sara L., 273 Newport St., Brook- 
lyn, N 

Richards, E ila E., 503 N. Tioga St., Ithaca, 

mA Lovinia M., 161 Union St., Ham- 


burg. me 
Roe, Christina L., Public School 214, 
Pitkin and Drew Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
toss, Lazarus D., Public School 43, 95 
Boerum St., New York, » J 
Rubel, Jacob, Public Sc Bes 174, 
and Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ruby, Isabel H., 213 Park Ave., Oneida, 
Se 


Public a 103, 49 E. 


Dumont 
4 


Schaller, Amelia, 
119th St., New York, 
Schneucker, Elizabeth 8. 
Schenectady. N. Y. 
Schrader, Henry G., 
coner, N. Y. 
Schultz, Frederick, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


N08 State St., 
8 William St., Fal- 


346 N. Park Ave., 


Scudder, Augustine L., Lincoln School, 
Huntington, a Me 

Shaw. Helen V., 94 South St., Auburn, 
: ¥ 


Shellington, A. 
Niagara Falls, N. 
Shepard, Alvin W. 900 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sibley, Nita R., 9 Rockledge Place, Yon- 
kers. N. Y 


ry, 539% Fourth St., 
¥. 


Genesee Bldg., 


Silverman, Estelle, Public School 25, The 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Simmons, Harry S8., Liberty Street School. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Simpson, Mortimer L., 


1015 E. 27th St., 


Brooklyn, N. 

Smallenburg, Ella, Abbott Road School, 
1711 Abbott Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Smallwood, Winifred, Pere Le Moyne 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Smith, Augusta A., 1719 FE. Favette St., 


Svracuse, N. Y. 
— _Caroline, 56 Florence Ave., 
smith. “Mrs. May Y., 

hamton, N. Y. 
Snavely, F. B., Akron High School, Akron, 

-. B- 

Specht. Louise, Public School 191, 

Gardens Long Island, N. Y. 
Steel, H. J., State Teachers Colleze, Buf- 

falo, N. Y. 
Steiner, Fredericka, 

ne acct 18 W. 


Plow ~ .. Jr., 


suffalo, 
89% Oak St., Bing- 


Kew 


Public School 161, 
107th St., New York, 


Stevens, 1825 Prospect Ave., 


New York, 

Stewart, Ruth 7 Chatsworth Avenue 
School. Larchmont, N. 

Stoddard, A. J., § Superintendent of Se hools, 


198 Union St., Se henectady, N. 


Stone, Lucy A., 57 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Strauss, Bella, Public School 88, Man- 
batten, 300 Rivington St., New York, 

Stuart, Paul R., 347 Olive St.. Painted 
Post, N. Y. 

Sumner, Bertha E., 108 W. Main St., 


Batavia, N. Y. 
Sumner, S. Clayton, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sweeney, Thomas H., 287 

Island City. B. ¥. 
Swift. C. B., 23 Chateau Terrace, 
ry 


256 W. Kennedy St., 


Elm 8t., Long 

Snyder, 

Sylvester, Emma, Junior High School 91, 
sseamattan, 61 Queens Ave., Flushing, 
x. 3. 


Taliman, Edna A., 


Sloatsburg Union 
School, | @ 


Sloatsburg, N. 


Terrell, Madelaine, 84 Cedar Ave., Pat- 
chogue, N. 

ae Jacob, 519 W. 143rd St., New 
ork 

Thompson, Rollin W., Conkling School, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Townsend, Winfield A., Gaston A ad Pub- 
lic School, Garden City, 

Trace, Charles T., 454 Unartotie Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Traphagen, M. _H., 39 Parkway, E., Mt. 


Vernon, N. 
138 BE. Sixth St., 


Tere. L. &.. 

Tuttle, Albert E., Junior ond, Senior High 
School, Mamaroneck, N 

Tyler, M. Etta, 38 Cayuga, } B... 3 

Underhill, Frances A., 1458 State St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Oswego, 


Van Arnum, Eugenia, School No. 15, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Van Arsdale, Mary M., 338 Bryant St., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Viemeister, Edmund H., Gansevoort, N. Y. 

Vincent, H. D.. School No. 16, Troy, N. Y. 

Walbran, Mary A., 424 Margaret St., 
Herkimer, N. Y 


Wallstein, D. Daniel, Public School 112, 
7ist St. and 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Warner, Stanley F., ‘Hartwe'l Place, 
Woodmere, Long Island, N. 

Wehle, Hanna, 14 Roosevelt Ave.. Larch- 
mont, N. ¥. 

Welles, James B., 


Eeuye Public Schools, 
Roslyn Heights. > 
West, Maude lI., , 
School, Dis strict No. 3, 
Rochester, me Be 
West. Nathaniel G., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Baylis 


West, Parl, 
- i 

Wevant, Walter B., 
Solvay, N. Y. 

Wiedemann, Frank J., 
4 hool, 


Grammar 
Route 218, 


223 Warwick Ave., 
Court, Tarrytown, 
Intermediate School, 


Harding Elementary 
3044 Delaware Ave., Kenmore, 


Ww iets a 
lyn, N. 


Elin, 350 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
N. Y. 
Wiikinson, 


James G., Roosevelt School, 

New Rochelle, N. 

Williams, Allan Bis "691 Eggert Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Williams, Harrison E., Webber Ave., Oak- 
field, N. 

Wilson, Martha M., 38 W. 91st, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wolverton Hazel A., Union School, Canan- 
daigua, N. 

Wood, Eva C., "35 Berkeley Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Woodb my, Nina A., 19 Pine St., Port 
Jerv N. 

Wool, irate L., 123 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, 
N 


Wright, Donald A., 118 
Carthage, N. 

Wright. Mrs. Louise d.. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


S. Washington St., 


54 Elmwood Ave., 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adams, Roy. Cheroee Indian School, 
Cherokee, N. C. 
Alexander, Pattie. 120 E. Morehead St., 


Charlotte, N. 
Barbee, James ‘R.. Sims School, Sims, 
| A 
Battle, Mrs. R. S., 


121 S. Grove S8&t., 
Asheville, N. C. 


ie L., 601 S. Duke St., Dur- 

Blair, Emma, High Point, A 

Blankenship, Ursula, bio South Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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bury, N. C. 

Boylan, Lucille, 311 W. Tenth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

trice, Ellen. 1709 S. Boulevard, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Brown, Mrs. Eunice Sadler, 506 Beaumont 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

Caldwell, A. B., North Grade School, 
Winston- Salem, N. C 

Carmichael, P. 8., 506 East Ave., Charlotte, 
N ’ 


Bostian, Annie E., 328 E. Bank St., Salis- 


Cherry, Annie M., ——_ County Schools, 
Roanoke Rapids. N. 

Choate, Willie, 818 Mt. Vernon Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Cc nn. Emma D., 106 W. Jones St., Raleigh, 
i a 


Dowtin, Louise, Grammar School, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Eaton, Fannie, 701 Clement Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

English, Mildred. Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools. Raleigh, N. Cc. 

Garrison, Reid, Derita, N. C. 

Grier, Mary, Fisher Street School, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

Harvey, Hattie M., 300 W. Main St., 
Elizabeth es, a 

Helms, H. . Pomona High School, Greens- 
boro Nt 

Hendrix, T. East and Skyland Schools, 
1700 W. First St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Hester, Mrs. M. ro Dunn Elementary 
School, Dunn, N. 

Hill, W. ih 310 Maple Ave., Rutherford- 
ton, N. 

Hinson, Adaie, 213 Crescent Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. 

IHlobgood, Se otia, Harvey Elementary 
School, Kinston, N. C 

Holloway, Maggie E., 411 « ‘leveland, Dur- 
ham, } 

Holman, izlizabeth F., 209 E. Morgan St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Irvin, Hunter, Charles B. Aycock School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Jamison, Florence, 904 W.°Fourth St., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

Johnson, Mrs. R. F. J., Box 336, High 
Point, N. C. 

Lovelace, Edwina, 105 S. Pine St., Wilson, 
LC 


McBane, E. H., Caldwell School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

McConnell, Thomas L.. 139 Brucement 
Circle, Asheville, N. C. 

McSwain, E. T.. David Caldwell School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Marshall, Eleanor E., 160 Pollock St., 
New Bern, N 4 

Merritt, Sarah E., 155 Franklin St., Mt. 
Airy, N. C. 

My ae Frankie B., R. 2, Box 11, Enfield, 


Patsley, John W., 1434 E. Bank S&St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Paylor, Ivey, 1006 Johnson St., High 
Point, N. C. 

Phillips, K. G., Sylvan High School, Snow 
Camp, N. C. 

Reid, Florence M., Robbins School, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

Reynolds, U. S., 1617 E. 14th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. 3 

Sherwood, + M. B., 214 E. Morgan St., 
Raleigh, N. 

Shields, James St. 601 Miller St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Southall, Maycie, Assistant Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Stafford, Susie F., 511 E. Davis St., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Strickland, E. H., 214% Leftwich S&t., 
Greensboro, aE A 

Terry, Bessie, 402 W. Washington S&t., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Underwood, Osan 310 W. Harget St., 
Raleigh, 

Wearn, Mire. c G., 2221 Avondale Apt. 3, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Willis, Gay, 706 Worthington Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Windsor, W. B., Greensboro, N. C. 

Winstead, Clee, "Winstead School, Wilson, 

A 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Burr, Elsie D., Lincoln School, Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Carnine, Jennie M., 385 Eighth Ave., §S., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Champine, Jennie L., 388 Seventh Ave., 
S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Hanson, Signe, Jefferson School, 16th St.. 
S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Hanson, ae 320 N. 16th St., Grand 
Forks, N N. Dak. 

Hartney, Eleanor M., 416 Eighth St., S., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Heringer, Elizabeth, Venturia, N. Dak. 

Hicks, Mrs. Nellie A.. McKinley School, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Hoag, Gertrude E., Woodrow Wilson 
School, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Johnson, Virna B., Washington School, 901 
Ninth St., S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Lobben, Clara H., 902 Eighth St., N., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

McCaine, Adelaide M., Horace Mann 
School, Fargo, N. Dak. 

McCrory, Jesse E., Ft. Yates, N. Dak. 

McKee, Maude, Clara Barton School, 918 
12th Ave., N., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Mandt, Otto K., papetinbondiont of Schools, 
Scranton, N. Dak. 

Olsen, Gustava, Longfellow School, Fargo, 


N. Dak. 

Phillips, Adelaide, Lincoln School, 1415 
Eighth Ave., S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Roosa, Annette, 811 Fourth Ave., Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Sanderson, Anzonnette, 803 N. Eighth 
Ave., Valley City, N. Dak. 

Selke, Erich, Director Teacher Training, 
State Teachers College,, Mayville, N. 
Dak. 

Skeie, Elmer, Stanley, N. Dak. 

Smith, N. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Langdon, N. Dak. 

Stevenson, Mrs. May E., Grade and Junior 
High School, Wyndmere. N. Dak. 

Walker, Mrs. Sadie A., 730 Ninth St., N.. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 


om Belle, 116 Spring St., Marietta, 

10, 

Adel, Mrs. Edna P., 25 N. 21st St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Allen, Cora F., 872 S. Champion Ave., 


Columbus, Ohio 
 eaiieae Hill School, Cin- 


Altamer, W. 
cinnati, Ohiny 

Andrew, Ellen B., Kilgour School, Herschel 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Andrew, William W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Rocky River, Ohio 

— Louise, 1412 W. 81st, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Arbuckle, Daisy V., 1818 Haldane Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Armstrong, Cora, 319 McKinley Ave., 8. 
W., Canton, Ohio. 

Avey, Essie, North Fairmount School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Baer, Schanette, Whittier School, Toledo, 
Ohi 


0. 
Bailey, 


Enola, Gilles-Sweet School, Fair- 
view Village, Bay Village, Ohio. 
Beam, Mary H., 188 Greenfield St., Tiffin, 


Ohio. 

Bechmann, Albertina, 12th District School, 
Eighth and Melvin Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Benedict, Myrtle L., 1236 Westlake Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. ; 

Betts, Mack, Tappan, Ohio. 

Betts, Mrs. ore T., School for Crippled 
Children, 335 Rockdale Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Bevington, Rachel, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Biszantz, Cina L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bolenbaugh, George B., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bolton, Belle, 1581 Dexter Place, 
land, Ohio. 

Bonfield, Q. Louise, 1208 Melbourne Road, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


1463 Ridgewood Ave., 
11311 Clifton Blvd., 
Fairview School, 


Cleve- 


Booker, Mrs. Winifred M., Parkland 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Bortle, Helen L., 254 8. Monroe Ave., Apt. 


7, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bares, Lydia, 625 Arcadia Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Braun, Matilda, 1528 Winton Ave., Lake- 


wood, Ohio. 
Brereton, Jane Lamb, 


1420 Goodale Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Brett, Charlotte J., Kinsman School, 7805 
Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brett, Helen K., 16001 Fernway Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brookes, M. Emma, Miles School, E. 119th 
St. and Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brooks, C. J., Kirby Road School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Brown, Alice, 36 Halls Heights, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Brown, Elizabeth K., Jefferson School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Brown, W. Q., Kennedy-Siverton School, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bruce, Zula L.. 23131 Lake Shore Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bruhn, Carrie C. F., Pearl School, 4219 
Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Buchsieb, Carrie J., Siebert School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Buettner, Carrie M., 1724 Clark Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

surdge, Adelaide R., 214 Falls Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

jurk, Ellice E., 7805 F 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bursk, J. W.. Webster School, Findlay and 


ranklin Ave., 


Republic, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cain, Emily, 1470 Warren Road, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Camp, Elizabeth, 616 Washington St., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Campbell, Bess M., 
ledo, Ohio. 

Campfield, Olive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Canfield, J. M., 
hio 


Jefferson School, To- 


2712 Collingwood Ave., 


Gunckel School, Toledo, 
Carothers, Alice, 
wood, Ohio. 
Case, Mary E., Kensington School, 

River, Ohio. 
Charters, Daisy I., 
Ohio. 
Chidlaw, W. M., Sayler Park School, 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Chinn, Mrs. Jean T., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Clark, Einma J., 1427 Grand Ave., 
Ohio. 


25 


1475 Grace Ave., Lake- 
Rocky 
The Lenox, Columbus, 
Cin- 
2020 Glenwood Ave., 


Dayton, 


Cleland, Lillian A., 
Cleveland Ohio. 


1728 E. 116th Place, 
Clemson, Mary W., 1224 Madison Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Clephane, U. D., Evanston Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Coffman, C. Louise, 8 Calvert Apts., Day- 


School, 


ton, Ohio. 

Coleman, Nellie L., 1341 W. 59th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coles, Helen, 16 Streich Apts., Ports- 


mouth, Ohio. 
Conklin, Harold A., S. 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Connelly, Edna, Anthony Wayne School, 
11711 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
one. 5 Selda, 5810 Clinton Ave., Cleveland, 


M. Jones Junior 


Corlett, Beate M., 8705 Tioga Ave., Cleve- 
an 0 
Corris, E. I., E. Clark School, 885 E. 


146th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Covey, Cora L., 110 Arch St., 
Cowden, Ann H., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


Akron, Ohio. 
3387 Collingwood Ave., 


say” gee 423% E. Market St., Warren, 
Crane, H. L.. Oakley School, Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
om Gertrude, The Belvedere, Toledo, 
0. 
Crocker, Zillah M., Walbridge School, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
Cronin, John, Madisonville School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Curren, Edith L., 1490 Cohassett Ave., 
kewood, Ohio 
Da Hinden, Charlotte, 3033 Tuscarawas 
St., W., Canton, Ohio. 
Daliv, Margaret, Roosevelt School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Daugherty, Grace, 1456 Warren Road, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Davis, G. H.. 4627 Glenshade Ave., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Davis, H. E., Williams 


Avenue School, 
Norwood, Ohio. 


Daykin, Mrs. Edna R., 1456 Holmden 
Ave., S. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Deighton, Ida M., 3223 Dellwood Road, 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
pare Dorothae, 227 Carroll St., 
De Vanney, Eva M., E. J. Brown School, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Diggins, S. Grace, McKinley School, 3349 
W. 125th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
a, L. L., 2864 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, 

0. 


Akron, 


Dolan, Edith A., Mary Dill School. 74th 
St., Cincinnati, ’ Ohio. 
Doolittle, Laura "M., 249 High St., Warren, 


Ohio. 

Downing, Georgiana, Case School, 1535 E. 
40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Duffy, Fred H., Harding School, Steuben- 
ville. Ohio. 

Dunn, J. K., Washburn School, Cincinnati, 


io. 

Durbin, Lorene, Oak Street School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Dyer, W. C., 54 E. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Edwards, Anne, 4729 Woodlawn 


California Ave., Co- 
, Norwood, 
745 Brice Ave., Lima, 


Eichhorn, Louise W., 315 W. Church St., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Emig, G. C., McKinley School, Eastern 
and Tennyson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evans, Elizabeth, 656 Elm St., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Ewan, Sylvia, 
Ave., 


Ohio 
Eger, Mrs. Jennie B., 
Ohio. 


Highlands School, Eastern 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Felt. Edna E., Room 200, Old Court House, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fischer, Emilie, 3271 suaneed Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohic 

eg Mary, 1837 E. "z9th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Flessa, va L., Mt. Auburn School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Fortney, Lura, 23rd District School, Vine 
and University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fouts, Besse L., 115 N. Williams St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Franz, G. F., Carson School, Cincinnati, 


Freeborn, Della E., Rozelle School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ip, Sane, 108 N. Seventh St., Newark, 


Fuller, Gerta L., Harmon School, 2547 E. 
20th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gabriel, Florence, 9507 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Galvin, Sadie M., Washington School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Garwick, Earl E., Livingston Avenue 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gedney, Ada, Madison School, Madison 
and Wagar Aves., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Gilmore, Katherine, 2130 Scottwood Ave., 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Gladwin, Neonette, 268 E. Voris St., Akron, 


Ohio. 

Glenn, Fannie S., 653 Euclaire Ave., Bex- 
ley, Columbus, Ohio. 

Goldrick, Nellie M., 2208 W. 101st, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Graether, Mrs. Anna, 303 Belvedere Apts., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Grafton, Elizabeth M., Higa School, Bar- 
berton, O 

Gray, Lou, 18 Richmond Ave., Dayton, 


0. 

Greig, R. A., Harding High School, Fair- 
port Harbor, Ohio 

Greiner, Alice, 1017 Dorr St., Fremont, 
Ohio. 

Gressley, Mrs. Louis H., 
Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 
Grimes, Ruth, 373 W. Glenaven Ave., 

Youngstown, Ohio. 
—— Giles F., 220 Pratt St., Ravenna, 
0. 
Haggerty, Georgia S., Stanard School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hague, Edith McGrew, 1470 Fair Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Hammond, L. Daisy, 111 Oakwood Ave., 
Oakwood Village, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hanselman, C. F., Westwood School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Waneen, E. A., Ohio University, Athens, 
10. 
Hardy, Esther R., 108 S. Monroe St., 
Fremont, Ohio. 
Harry, David P., Jr., Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hart, Helen A., Chase School, Toledo, 


1828 Princeton 


0. 

Hartung, Gertrude R., S. Campbell St., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Haskins, Paul N., 929 Nassau St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hauer, John S., Sixth District School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

eee Bess M., 11 Wroe Ave., Dayton, 

0. 

Henderson, V. M., Peaslee School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hickok, Jessie L., State Road School, 
Parma Brk. Station, R. F. D. 2, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hilkey, Carrie B., 419 Grafton Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Hill, Baits, Clifton School, Cincinnati, 


0. 
Hill, Ella, Caledonia School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Hisey, Nora, 502 Scottwood Apts., Toledo, 
Ohio 


Hitchings, Mrs. Mary, 1240 Thoreau Ave. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Holmes, Jay William. Wilbur Wright Jun- 
ior High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hommel, Emma i. 5 Parkview Apts., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Horton, Jennie R., 9709 Miles Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Horton, Sarah M., 9709 Miles Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Housh, W. K., 2530 Marsh Ave., Norwood, 


Ohio. 

Howlett, Mary E., 12752 Cedar Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Hukill, Elizabeth J., 604 N. Fifth St., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Hull, Annie E., 404 W. Eighth Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Hutchins, Eva, 1504 E. 107th St., Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Hutt, Martha K., 8413 Brinsmade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jack, Mary E., Coventry School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Jackson, Jessie, 225 E. Atlantic St., War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Jahn, Anna M., 1222 Shorb Ave., N. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 

a. Mayme, 2110 S. Third St., Ironton, 

0. 

Johnston, Ella M., 2025 E. 81st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Johnston, J. B., Oyler School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Johnston, Laura A., 2025 E. 81st St., Cleve- 
land, — 
vonee, | H. A., E. S. Central School, Toledo, 
Jones, Harriet M., 21 S. Walnut St., Akron, 

Ohio 


Judd, Mrs. Anne D., Medary Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Judd, Harriet A., 51 Brighton Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Jung, Elizabeth, 97 E. Lane Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Kaefer, William, Chase School, Chase and 
Apple Sts., Cincinnati Ohio. 

Karp, Esther, 624 Fourth St., N. = 
Canton, Ohio. 

Keegan, Elizabeth S., Harvard School, 
6900 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kemper, Elisabeth R., Longfellow School, 
245-247 Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Kinker, Minnie L.. 1242 Broadway §&t., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Kirkendall, E. R., Navarre School, Toledo, 
hio. 

Knight, Nellie D., 309% Ashwood Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kohler, meeete, Glenwood School, Perrys- 
burg, 

Kolb, Albertina, 1183 Andrews Ave., Lake- 
wood. Ohio. 

Kolbe, Bertha M., Bolton Square Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

coe, William H., 66 Eber Ave., Akron, 


Kuehn, Nita E., 2708 Clark Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Kulp, Mrs. Carrie T., 174 N. Oak St., 
London, Ohio. 

Lang, Katherine. 1485 Cohassett Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Latimer, Anna E. ., Memorial School, Cleve- 
land, ‘Ohio. 

Lavland, Ethel E., 1535% W. Third Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Leidy, Mrs. Emma B., 7 Scottwood Apts., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Lillie, Edward P., Allen School, S. Main 
St.. Akron, Ohio. 

Littleton, E. N., 211 Guernsey Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Obio. 
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Lockhart, Margaret H., 12802 Thornhurst, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Losch, Adela, Giddings School, 2250 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, Ohie 

Loudon, Agnes V., ‘Oxfo 1 School, 914 
Oxford Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Lowe, C. E., 118 Clarendon Ave., N. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Lowe, Florence A., 1225 St. Charles Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Lynch, Cecilia K., 17469 Clifton Blvd.. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

eee Alice N., Howe School, Akron, 


Ohio. 

McCarthy, Margaret, Sowinski School, 7927 
Sowinski Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

McClean, Grace M., Scottwood Apts., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

McCoart, Rose L., Columbia School, 10405 
Columbia Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

McCreery, Susie. Thoreau Park School, 
Bradley Ave. and 54th St., Parma Brk. 
Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 

McElroy, Flora L., 1284 Ramona Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
McElvain, Margaret, 572 E. Rich St., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 


McGuire, Gertrude H., Noble School, 
Ardoon St., Cleveland Weights, Ohio. 
McHugh, Agnes E., 9332 Miles Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


McMyler, Delia, 3431 Center Road, War- 
rensville, Ohio. 
McVean, Etta M., 218 Park St., Akron, 


Ohio. 
MacKnight, Etta, Oliver W. Holmes School, 
625 E. 105th St., £leveland, Obio. 


MacMahan, Ruby . "38 16th Ave.. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mansfield, Mrs. Ratpestes M., 3126 Tus- 
carawas St., W., Canton, Ohio. 

Mapes, June, 2853 Parkwood, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Marcellus, Jean, Wayne School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Marker, Nettie E.. Fulton School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Marshall, Jessica, 2229 Hollywood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mayer, Mrs. Eva D., 1555 Elbur Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Meermans, Minnie, 1352 E. 85th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mercer, Elizabeth. Miller School, Steiner 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Michael, H. E., 136 Washington St.. Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. 

Miller, C. L., Garfield School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Miller, Mrs. Florence O., 1209 N. Main 


t., Dayton, Ohio. 
Monce, U. 
Ohio. 
Money, Ella B., 
land, Ohio. 
Moore, Lulu M., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Morgan, Edna, 1593 E. 

land, Ohio 
Morgan, Sheldon, Columbus Street School, 
Ashtabula. Ghio. 


L., Morgan School, Cincinnati, 


2904 Garden Ave., Cleve- 
2002 Fernwood Ave., 


117th St., Cleve- 


Moring, Bertha A., 505 Platt St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
ae Ida M., 505 Platt St.. Toledo, 


io. 

Moss, Mrs. Amelia E., 1066 Mosher Road, 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Munday, Minnie M., 161 Warren St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Myers, Mary E., 85 S. Adolph Ave., Akron, 


Nessle, Fannie B., 816 Nesslewood Ave.. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Newell, Lillian S.. 890 E. 149th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Noakes, L. C., 91 Hall St., Akron, Ohio. 


O’Connor, Margaret A., 13422 Merl Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
—— Hazel, Newbury School, Toledo, 


Ohio. 

Ogilvy, Wallace S., Berea, Ohio. 
Ohlemacher, Helen E., 526 Hancock St., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Parker, Charles S., 


Horace Mann School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Parks, Mrs. Relle L., 


1847 Knowles St., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Patton, O. M., Rothenberg Junior —_ 
School, Main St. and Clifton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Peabody, Mrs. Ella, 567 Nebraska Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Peaslee, L. D., Raschig School, Central 


Parkway, Cc incinnati, 0. 
Perkins, Mrs. Fannie M., Glenwood School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ee Jessie, The Scottwood, Toledo, 
ty) 
Peters, Edith C., 8419 Evergreen Drive, 


Parma, Ohio. 
Peters. Helen G., 511 Western Ave., Toledo, 


io. 
Pettit, Joseph E., Mayfair School, 14000 


Mayfair Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pfeiffer, Anna, 484 Linwood Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Phelps, Grace C., 88 Linwood Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Phillips, Mrs. Jane E., 46 Winner Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Pinhard, Estella M., 3706 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Porter, C. H., Washington School, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 


Library Ave., 


Preston, E. M., Prospect School, East 

Cleveland, Ohi 

—. Isabel, Webster School, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, 


Quirk. Ww. A., Guilford School, 
Ohio. 


Ranft. Aleda V., 2846 Torrington Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Rarey, Mrs. Margaret M., 379 S. Ohio Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sag, Swerere I., Village Schools, Rayland, 


0. 

Rebert, Ruth E., 194 Warren Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

noses, E. P., Windsor School, 


Ohio. 

Reid. Mabel, 111 N. Chestnut St., Warren, 
Ohio 

Reszke, Felix E., Whittier School, 


Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
— Carolyn, Cherry School, Toledo, 
0. 


Cincinnati, 


Reynolds, Sadie, 3930 Berke'ey Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Riedel, L. R., Huffman School, Huffman 


Ave. and Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Riely. Genevieve, Monroe School, Toledo, 
h 


. Indiana Ave., Perrys- 
1528 Westwood 


Ritterspaugh, Lina, 600 Fifth St., S. W., 
aoe hio. 


Ave., 


Robe, T. S., Frazeysburg, Ohio. 

~~ Edna, 601 Lincoln Ave., Toledo, 
om) 

Rogers, Florence M., McKinley School, 


1351 W. Clifton Bivd., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Roseborough, Linna, 615 Bellflower Ave., 
S. W., Canton, Ohio. 
Rupel, Maude L., Van Cleve School, Forest 
Ave. and Helena St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ryan, Mary G., 2959 "Meadowbrook Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
er Annie E., Hough School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Sawyer, E. M., Hyde Park School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Schlotman, R. C., 27th District School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schroeder, Esther L., Twentieth District 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schullian, Augusta M., 1497 Mars Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Schwartz, Alpert, Cummins School, Cin- 
cinnati, 

Scott, Belle Terres, 2522 Brentwood Road, 
Bexley, Columbus, Ohio. 

Shuter, L. D., Eleventh Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sidle, ae 201 Newton Ave., N. W., 


wr ~~ hg . A, 1363 Myrtle Ave., Cincinnati, 


0. 

Simmerman, T. i. Pleasant Ridge School, 
Cincinnati, Ohi 

Slawson, Sara E. 15717 Clifton Blvd., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Snow, May E., 426 Oak St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Snow, Mrs. Sue, 2323 Lawrence Ave., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Somerwill, Grace, 121 Porter Ave., War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Spence, A. Marie, 19315 Riverview Ave., 
Rocky River, Ohio. 

Sprague, Elizabeth, 1890 E. 97th St., Suite 
22, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Spuller, Minnie J.. 219 E. Market St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Stauffer, Daisy, 206 Lawn View Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Stephens, Ada, 1328 W. Mound S&t., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Stewart, Clara A., 1677 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stewart, L. P., 3475 Morrison Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Stewart, Martha A., 1777 Carlyon Road, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

Storing, Julia H., 940 Oakland Ave., Akron, 


Stough, Elizabeth, pose Cleveland Ave., 
N. W., Canton, Ohio. 

Strachan, Mary G., 4268 Warner Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stroud. Winifred, Pearl Road Elementary 
School, Brk. Station, Route 1, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Suter, W. E.. Valley View School, 10115 
Plymouth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Swope. Marv B., 514 Third St., N. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Terrill, Maymie I.. Green Road School. 
South Euclid, Ohio. 

Thomas, Lily M., 85 S. Cassady Road, 
Bexley, Columbus, Ohio. 

Thompson, Lou H., 175 Pacemont Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Tidrick, Neva, 2915 Tuscarawas St., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

i Mabel, 3134 W. 25th St., Cleveland, 


Crawford Road, 


0. 

Turnbull. Lillian, 1609 Third St., N. E., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Vans. W. H., 160 E. Norwich, Columbus, 


hio. 

Vandegriff, Celia, 31 E. Lane Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Van De Water, Myrtle, 2348 Monroe St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Van Gorder, R. C., 504 Arden Place, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Walker, Hattie F., 1506 Waterbury Road, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Walker, Mary I., 1506 Waterbury Road, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Wallace, C. Jeannette, 209 Hawker St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Watts, M. P.. 1225 Troy Place, N. W,, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Waymire, Florence §8., Garfield School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Weaver. Bessie A., Whittier School, 721 
Miami Chapel Road, Dayton, Ohio. 
Weber, George F., King School, Akron, 


Ohio. 
beg = T. E., 50 Hivling St., Dayton, 


0. 

Whelan, Mary A., 7913 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

White, Ethel S., Roosevelt School, Toledo, 


Ohio. 

Whitzel, Mary Effie, 368 King Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Wilcox, Flora J., Wilson School, Warren 
Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Wileox, Lucia C., Almira School, 3380 
W. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wilkinson, E. W., Hoffman School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Williams, N. E., 934 Dresden Road, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Williams, M. Iola, 59 Rose Blvd., Akron, 


Ohio. 

Willis, Mabel, 2574 Monroe St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

ba C. A., Avondale School, Cincinnati, 


0. 

Wilson, Isabel R., Lincoln School, Prince- 
ton and Crosier Sts., Akron, Ohio. 

Woodside, J. Barnes, Mentor Village 
School, Mentor, Ohio. 

Wright, Ida J., 544 W. Fourth St., Dayton, 


Wright, Nackie H., Charles Feilbach 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 
a ~~ Ida, McKinley School, Toledo, 
0 


York, Myrtie, Beverly School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Ziska, Agnes L., 3344 Meadowbrook Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Allen, me C., 304 W. Ninth St., Bris- 
tow, Okl 

Benfer, Matel C., 417 Osage Ave., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Bishop, Lillian E., Box 298, Ardmore, 


a. 

Blake, Mrs. H., Wagoner, Okla. 

Bogan, L. E., Superintendent of Consoli- 
dated Schools, Okay, Okla. 

Coffman, George W., 315 G St., N. E., 
Ardmore, Okla. 

Couch, Mary D.. 1130 W. Tenth St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Cushman, C. L., 400 N. Walnut Ave., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dale, Etta D.. 505 S. Rock Island Ave., 
El Reno, Okla. 

Denies, W. W., 919 S. Price, Hominy, 

kla 


8) 

Dolan, . B., Franklin School, 820 W. 
California, ‘Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dyer, Charles E., 30 E. 28th, S., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Eaton, R. D.. Garber, Okla. 

Frye, Dora Cox, 3200 N. Walker. Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Griggs, O. C., 43 N. Wheeling St., Tulsa, 


Okla. 

Hackendorf, Waa, 1020 S. Florence, 
Tulsa, c 

Hackleman, G. L., 616 Mathew Ave., Paw- 
huska, Okla. 

Harriss, Mrs. Esther H., Jefferson School, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Haskell, Charles O., Junior-Senior High 
School, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Homberger, E. H., 1508 Oklahoma Ave., 
Woodward, Okla. ; 

Keeling, A. J., 1138 S. Atlanta. Tulsa, 


kla. 
Koonce, B. E., 1112 S. Quincy Ave., Tulsa, 
Okla 


La Mar, R. Esther, Roosevelt School, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 
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Leach, W. T., 315 S. Walker, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Liebhart, Ethel M., 908 W. 12th St., Okla- 
homa City. Okla. 

McCall, L. C., 2116 Boston, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

McCollom, W. W., 808 Duck St., Still- 
water, Okla. 

McCollum, R. E., 1427 N. Elwood, Tulsa, 


Culbertson School, E. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chelsea, Okla 


a. 

MeMillan, Ethel, 
12th and Pverest, 

McPherson, Guy E., 


Moore, A. I., 1632 Cincinnati Ave., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Mote, J. G.. Superintendent of Schools, Box 
No. 5, Mounds, Okla. 

Meyers-Smith, Levia, 1509 E. 14th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pitts, Lena, Wilson School, Okmulgee, 
Okla 

Purett. Mrs. George, 708 N. Elm St., 


Okla. 
Superintendent 


Ponca City, 
Reiff, C. K., 
Muskogee, Okla 


of Schools, 


Riechel, Adolphine, 313 N. Seminole, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 

Simmons, Caesar F., P. O. Box 92, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Slemmer, Maggie E., 915 W. Randolph, 
Enid, Okla. 

Stayton, Winifred E., Box 391, Drumright, 
Okla. 

Watson, Isabel, 704 Jennings, Bartles- 


ville, Okla. 
Watts, Winifred, 

gee, Okla. 
Womack, A. L., 


Webster School, Okmul- 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Cheteau, Okla. 
OREGON 

Ager, H. W., 1947 Hawthorne Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Alexander, Mrs. Alevia, 410 E. 55th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Baker, L. L., 1378 Tabor Court, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Baker, N. A., 343 E. 46th St., S., Portland, 
Oregon, 

Barnum, Mrs. W. A., Oregon Normal 


Independence, Oregon. 
Paisley, Ore- 


Training School, 1 
Bennett, W. Edgar, Box 36, 
220 N. 


gon. 
Blackler, R. C., Port- 


land, Oregon. 


Syracuse St., 


Blandford, Mrs. FE. W., 360 E. 28th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Plough, H. B., 321 E. 22nd St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Bosard, J. H., Grade School, Jordan Valley, 
Orego n. 

sjovd, Charles H., 239 Rodney Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Brookhardt, H. B., Multnomah School, 
Multnomah, Oregon. 

Brown, Elmer, 759 E. 27th St., Portland. 


Oregon. 

Buchanan, Mrs. B. oe 495% 
Ave., Portland, Oreg 

Campbell, A. A., 1163. Viaight Ave., 


land, Oregon. - 
Chamberlain, F. R., Mohler School, Ne- 


Greenwood 


Port- 


halem, Oregon. 

we oon 8 J. M., 604 Rex Ave., Portland, 
re 

Clinkinbeard, Anna, Brando Apt. 2, Marsh- 
field, Oregon. 

Cooper. M. W., Warmspring, Oregon. 

Cox, Ora, 624 Dakota Ave., Medford, 
Oregon. 

Craske, Fred ta Route 8, Box 425, Port- 
land, Orego 

De Graff, Sense, 604 Sheffield Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Dickson, W. A., 988 E. Ankeny St., Port- 


land, Oregon. 





Dorman, Hugh B., 134 E. 55th St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

“-* S. U., 592 Stanton St., Portland, 

re 

Dunn, * J. H., 950 E. Glisan St., 
Portland, mrt 

Falting, E. T., t14i E. 36th St., N., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Ferguson, C. E., 829 77th St., N. E., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Finnie, Mrs. Alice, Simpson Heights, North 
Bend, Oregon. 


Ford, W. I.. 573 E. 38th St., N., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Freel, A. O., 1042 Cleveland Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Gary, T. J., 89 E. 18th St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Gunn, H. M., 1351 E. Lincoln St., Port- 


land, Oregon. 
Gustin, H. W., Box 103 I, Medford. Oregon. 


Hadley, E. J., 792% E. Salmon 8St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Hall, J. O., 1436 E. Glisan, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Hanna, Mrs. Blanche E., 165 E. 


55th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Hawes. Mrs. Florence L., 203 12th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Hays, O. W., 632 E. 29th St., N., Portland, 
Oregon 

Hoskin, i. L., 243 E. Broadway, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Hughson, B. E., 222 W. Sumner St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Hunt, Ralph. Box 77, Island City, Oregon. 

Jamison, G. E., 799 Haight Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Kiggins, C. M., 353 E. 43rd St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Lemon, Mrs. Mary E., Nortonia Hotel, 


Portland, Oregon. 


Lewis, Charles E., 726 The Alameda, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Lingle, Sue, Englewood School, 1044 Cen- 
tral Ave., Marshfield. Oregon. 

Miller, John M., 901 E. Bluff, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Morgan, L. H., Sellwood School, Mil- 
waukie, Oregon. 

Nelson, M. V., Route 8, Box 438, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Painter, W. C., 63 E. 45th St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Parker, William, 619 Rodney Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Perry. C. E., 1235 E. Pine St., Portland, 


Oregon. 


Peterson, Mrs. C. A., 622 E. Burnside St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Petteys, W. A., 4007 64th St., S. E., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Porter, Fannie, 1010 Jackson St., Oregon 
City, Oregon. 

Prideaux, A. J., 1575 E. Taylor St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Reese. Lewis E., Route 1, Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 

Roberts, L. D., 910 Bryce Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Rush, Della, Lincoln School, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Sherwood. H. M., 7 ’ 65th St., N.. Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Spencer, Cornelia, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Stafford, C. M., 1054 Killingsworth Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Steele. R. R., 1205 Hawthorne Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Stermer, Henrietta, Reid School, Bend, 
Oregon. 


Strong, C. L., Route 2, Canby, Oregon. 

Sweet, Florence E., Box 695, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Swinney, Ruth, 435 Fowler St., Roseburg, 
Oregon. 
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Tallman, H. en 1681 Freemont St., Port- Cober, E. W., 1419 Elm St., Wilkinsburg, 
land, Orego Pa. 

Tate, Roy, 39. E. 17th St., Portland, Ore- Coghoan, Fred J., 122 Park Ave., DuBois, 
gon. 


Thaxter, B. A., 1062 Beuhla Vista Terrace, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Thelander, Ellyn, 1153 Woodstock Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Thomas, Mrs. Lillie D., 140 N. 20th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Thompson, ‘Anna, 484 E. 23rd St., N., Port- 
land, Orego 

Thompson, Cecil T., 309 E. 28th St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Van Tine, D. T., 705 The Alameda, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Waldine, Lucia. Sister Superior, St. 
Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon. 

Watson, Mrs. A. E., 935 E. Ankeny, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Webb, H. E., 746 E. Tenth &t., 

Rosalie, 


Oregon. 
School District 
No. 83, Evans, Oregon. 


Whitehead, Mrs. 
Zook, Carl 8. . Route 2 , Box 249, Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 


Portland, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allen, Lillie E., Bache School, 
Brown Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, Robert S., Keystone School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

Askin, Bessie D., Madison School, Milwau- 
kee and Orion Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


22nd and 


a Bertha, 526 W. Third St., Erie, 

a. 

Austin, W. 70 Harwood St., Mt. Wash- 
ington station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barnes, Harold, Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Barthold, Harold J., 636 Main St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Bartine, Helen W., Cramp School, Howard 
and Ontario Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[a Mabel, 1110 Potter St., Chester, 
—. ~o J. C., 1138 Cherry Ave., Houston, 


Berman, Samuel, William S. Pierce School, 
24th and Christian Sts., Philadelphia, 


Bert, "Reese E. ., Orrstown, 

Best, Elizabeth M., 414 Richland Ave., 
Dravosburg. Pa. 

Bisset, Mary C., 2519 §S. Garnet St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Biswanger, Wilhelmina A., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1621 Harrison 


Blessing, Louise, 4837 Lytle St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Bowman, Calvin, 29 S. Linwood Ave., 
Crafton, Pa. 

Boyer. Martha E., 6420 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Breeze, Mary P., 325 N. Craig, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Breitwieser, William, 201 Summit Ave., 
Bellevue Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Broderick, D. J., 4929 Penn Ave., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
Brooks, Daniel A., 2221 N. College Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brubaker, Ella M., 

burg, Pa. 
Brunner, Frances, R. D. 1, 


Kelly School, Wilkins- 

Turth Creek, 
a. 

Bunting, Sarah L., Ches- 
wick, Pa. 

Chambers, Raymond L., 24 W. Logan St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chew, Samuel L., Northwest School, 15th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clampitt, Xenia ¢., 6805 N. 11th St., Phila- 
delphia, = 

Cleavenger, W. C., 1028 Steuben St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


McClean Ave., 


Collins, Henrietta, Benjamin Rush School, 
Fifth and Snyder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coughlin, J. L., Columbus School, 17th and 
Poplar Sts., Erie. Pa. 

Craig, Marion R., Johnston School, 1166 
South Ave., W ilkinsburg, Pa. 

Cressman, Elmer W., 540 S. Melville St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Creys, Lavina, ‘Harding School, Eighth and 
Lincoln Ave., Erie, P. 

Cronk, May A., School, 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

x ty Charles B., 434 E. Sixth St., Erie, 
> 
a 


Union Street 


Crumrine, M. Ella., 917 Chislett St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Dale, Ralph B., 1127 S. 52nd St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Dengler, C. F., Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Shickshinny, Pa. 
DeShong, W. W., 29 Park St., Crafton 
5224 Gehagler St., 


Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dobbins, ‘Thomas J., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Doyle, Florence A., 5375 Wingohocking 
Terrace, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Doyle, Margaret A., Second and Oxford 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duff, Millie §8., Allison School, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

Dunleavy, Joseph M., 1113 Pittston Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dues. Etta A., 4112 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Eckard, Elizabeth T., 1957 Pittville Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Edgar, Robert H.. 531 Orchard Ave., Belle- 
vue, Pa. 

Eissler, Louise, Birney School, 
Lindley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emrey, Miles L., Bryant School, 60th and 


Ninth and 


Cedar St.. Philadelphia, Pa 

Engell, Annie G., 2311 S. 21st St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Erskine, Mary, Rose School, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Euwer, Mrs. Ora, 308 Kennedy Ave., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa 

Evans, Abel J., 5215 Chester Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fels, Maurice, 4323 Spruce St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
vee, W. J., 225 Shaw Ave., Lewistown, 


Flinn, May, 1021 McKean Ave., Donora, 


Pin Morris C., 631%, W. Tenth St., Erie, 

x... Gertrude L., 1209 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Frankenfield, Ira M., 37 E. Union St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Freed, H. E., 1209 H-rbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frew, Margaret A., 6540 Darlington Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fromuth, Carl L., 459 E. Walnut Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Fugate, Edwin L., Jr., 329 Hansberry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fugett, Joseph R., 120 E. Miner St., West 

hester, Pa. 


Funk, M. Estelle, Curtin School, Musgrave 


Wood S&t., 


and Horten Sts., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Galter, Israel, 3133 W. Columbia Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garver, Francis M., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 112 Bennett Hall, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Gibbs, Mary S., 350 W. Duval St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gill, Margaret L., Fitler School, Seymour 
and Knox Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gilland, Thomas M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Donora, Pa. 

Ginsburg, Morris B., Drexel School, 16th 
and Moore Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glover, Emily R., 303 W. Norwegian St., 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Greves, Eulalia A., 540 N. Sheridan Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grimes, Mrs. Maud Doeblin, Alden Park 
Manor, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grine, Laura, 6520 Dalzell Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Grose, C. Herman, Ambridge Junior High 
School, Ambridge, Pa. 

Grubbs, J. L., 247 Vine St., Canonsburg, 


Pa 

Grenieer, W. F., 159 Sell St., Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Hagerty, Jean B., Robert Morris School, 
26th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, 


Pa 
Hardie, Jessie H., 317 N. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hart, Ida M., 5720 Thomas Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
Hart, John eC. 
Barre, Pa. 
Haven, Jessie G., 316 S. Atherton St., 

State College, Pa. 
Heberling, Mabel M.. 229 S. Fifth St., 
Allentown, Pa. 0 
Heffley, Ralph 8., 433 E. Main St., Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Heidinger, Blanche L., 315 Lemonte St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hemphill, Elizabeth A., 308 Plaza Hall, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Henderson, R. H., 369 S. Winebiddle Ave., 
East Liberty wentien, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hinkle, Thomas L., P. O. Box 68, Milnes- 
ville, Pa 

Hitner, Solin W., 4677 Adams Ave., Phila- 
delp >a. 

Hollingshead, Mary W., 706 Madison St., 
Chester, Pa. 

Hood, Mrs. Vivian P., Drexel Hill School, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Horan, Agnes M., Clymer School. 13th and 
Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Huff, Ray L.. Moorhead School, Enoch and 
Granville Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hurst, S. Grace, 234 Charlotte, St., Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

Irvin, Sarah E., 540 Reno St., Rochester, 
Pa, 

Jacobs, Emilie V.. McClure School, Sixth 
and Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, 


_ 
Jay, Anne E., 1711 Kenneth Ave., Arnold, 
Pa 


538 Carey Ave., Wilkes- 


Johnson, A. Bessie, 109 Wayne St., 
Warren, Pa. 

Jones, Mary F., 1209 W. Chester Pike, 
Manoa, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Kell, Jane F., 622 Linden Ave., York, Pa. 

Kerns, Morey V., 2526 S. Cleveland St., 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Kirk, Mabel E., 400 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Kirk, S. Elisabeth, Garrettford School, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Knoch, BE. H., 2825 Espy Ave., South Hills 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kohne, Emma M., 129 S. Graham S&t., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ladley, Mrs. Stella S., 3462 Perrysville 
Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Lafferty, Annie L., 6336 Jackson St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lang, Xina, Beechwood School, Rockland 
Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Law, Bertha V., 1427 Mervin Ave., Dor- 
mont, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehr, Clarence W., 205 E. Meade St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Lerda, Stephen A., 16 Spring St., Glen 
Lyon, Pa. 

Leslie, R. G., 505 Moore Ave., New Castle, 
a 

Linn. Eva E., 829 N. 68rd St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Liveright, Alice K., 1208 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lokes, Frank C., 1116 S. 52nd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lowrey, S. L., 370 S. Negley Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Lytle, Annie, 745 N. Negley, Pittsburgh, 


McClure, Eliza, 1139 Piermont Ave., S. 
Hills Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McClymonds, R. M., Box 986, Polk, Pa. 

McCoy, Alice, 522 S. Center St., Grove 
City, Pa. 

MeCoaeae, Mary A., 11 Brushton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCutcheon, Lyda B., 300 N 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McEntee, Bertha C., Washington School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

McKean, Annie, 907 Poplar St., Erie, Pa. 

McMichael, Mrs. Madge S., 12 Mifflin Apt., 
Butler, Pa. 

MeMillen, Clara F., 347 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MacFarlane, Isabel, 4144 Parkside Ave., 
Vhiladelphia, Pa 

MacLaren, Roland T., 685 Fourth Ave., 


Williamsport, Pa. 
MacVeagh, Wayne, 1209 Stirling St., 
McCall School, 


Coatesville, Pa. 
ee and Delancey Sts., Philadelphia, 


. Negley Ave., 


Maguire, Margaret T., 


Mahney, Anna B., 589 Baldwin St., Mead- 

ville, Pa. 

Mann, Adda May, Greenfield School, Hazel- 
wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, Jane B., 733 S. Aiken Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mellon, Tirzah O., 951 Broadway, East 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Michels, Veronica R., 149 Apsley St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milholland, Maude E., Lincoln School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

nimier, Emma L., 544 W. Seventh St., Erie, 


Moore, J. F., Brookline School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Morley, Christine C., “4 Lane and 
Maryland Ave., Aldan, 

Morley, Sallie G., H. C. on "School, 47th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morse, Melvin E., 4730 Homeland Blvd., 
Erie, Pa. 

ene, Lenore, 142 E. Third St., Erie, 
a. 


Myers, Edward T., 5143 Oakland St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Neill, John A., 420 Electric Ave., Lewis- 
town, Pa. 

Nicholson, Byron E., 600 W. North Ave., 
Pittsburgh, North Side, Pa. 

Noe, Elizabeth T., 3234 N. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Nolin, Mary E., Hancock School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O’Connor, Mary. Lincoln School, 31st and 
Wayne, Erie, Pa. 

O’Neal, C. C., 86 S. Keystone Ave., Har- 
wood Park, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Orr, Marie H., 5437 Ellsworth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Orton, Robert E., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parris, Thomas G., 723 Church Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa 

Parry, Samvel D., Morrison School, Third 
A and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia, 
a. 


5312 Pine St., West 
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Patterson, Eleanor W., 1829 Willow St., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Patterson, Ollie T., Wickersham School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Payne, Edna P., 324 South Ave., Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

Pearce, Milton O., 5004 Griscom St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Porter, Hugh L., Chatham School, Bonvue 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raup, Zura E., 128 Hepburn St., Milton, 


Reed, Earl W., Homewood School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Reis, Ursula B., Cargo School, Boggs Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reisse, George B., 5366 Wingohocking Ter- 
race, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tidge, William W., 1826 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robson, William K., 413 Ashdale St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ross, Anna, 310 Washington Road, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ross, Frank, 6648 N. 17th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

tunk, Jeshua Paul, Supervising Principal 
of Schools, East McKeesport, Pa. 

Russeli, Margaret S., South Park School, 
418 Versailles Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

Sacks, Solomon, 4827 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sauerbier, May M., 409 N. Fifth St., Read- 
ing Pa. 

Schartung, Joseph A., 554 Dawson Ave., 
Bellevue, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scheel, Elizabeth A., 2013 Diamond St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schrite, J. Ellsworth, 285 W. Greenwood 
Ave., Lansdowne. Pa 

Scorer, Sadie M., Box 95, Homestead, Pa. 

Seott, Lora B., J. S. Jenks School, 8300 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ne Louisa D., 214 Gross St., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Sharlip, Lou N., 5058 N. Eighth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sharpe. Mildred J., 2235 Brownsville Road, 
Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sheaffer, C. C., 1512 Coursin St., McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Sheppard, Otilla M., Colfax School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Shipman, Gordon B., 11th and Moore Sts., 
Francis Read School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shrader, J. C., 574 E. End Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Simpson, Charles E., 3626 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Sloane, Mrs. E. J., Savoy Apt., 572 Coal 
St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Smith, LeRoy, 5817 Montrose St., West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Soffel, Catherine A., 16 Greenbush St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Spangler, Thomas B. F., Jr., 1314 Harri- 
son St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sproule, Marion K., Hamilton School, 57th 
and Spruce St., West Philadelphia. Pa. 

Steinberg, David L., 5138 N. Fairhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stetser, Margaret C., 1602 Upland St., 
Chester, Pa. 

Stewart, Mrs. Eva L., 104 Division St., 
Mount Union, Pa. 

Stewart, Laura E.. 123 Agnew Ave., Mt. 
Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

oeies, Gertrude M., 816 Poplar St., Erie, 
a. 


String, Robert C., 416 Green Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Swan, Grace G.. 211 Administration Build- 
ing, Bellefield Ave. at Forbes St.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tennis, Marguerite, 38 N. Harwood Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Thomas, Alfred, Rockland Street School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Thomas, Oscar D., 6160 Webster St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Edmund A., George W. Childs 
School, 17th and Tasker St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thompson, Rudolph W., 621 E. Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thornley, Mary, 5 Somerton Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Tinker, Dorcas M., 3208 Baring, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Tolan, Agnes V., 31 Main St., New Bos- 
ton, Pa. 

Tomkinson, Samuel, 215 E. Oakdale Ave., 
Glenside, Pa. 

Torrey, Sue B., Longfellow Schooi, Eighth 
and Walnut, Erie, Pa. 

Truby, Charlotte C., 839 Rebecca Ave., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Tschippert, Olive, 1219 Boundary St., 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

Turner, Mand C., 5104 Bayard St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tweed, Jean M., 5235 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ubinger, Magdalene, Spring Lane School, 
Clover St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walker, Anna W., 5732 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Walker, James, Jr., 6039 Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warshaw, Harry A., Randall School, Ninth 
and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whyte, Harold R., 118 S. Cumberland St., 

Waynesburg, Pa. 

Willis, Minnie C., Emerson School, Tenth 
and Cascade, Erie, Pa. 

Wolf, M. Elizabeth. James FE. Rogers 
School. Columbo St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wright, Louise B., 5100 Harriet St., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Yerkes, Helen K., 4957 Rubicam Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Frances, 514 S. 44th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

toons. M. H., 923 California Ave., Avalon, 


Ziegler, Florence L., 508 N. Front St., 
teading, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Blinkhorn, Ada, Plain Street School. 
Providence, R. 

Bolster, Adah V., W yoming,. R. I. 

Bray, Marion B., 248 Webster Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Burdick, Annie P., 160 Irving Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Clark, Margaret A., Pidge Avenue School, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hazard, George Nathan, Main Street 
School, Warren, R. I. 

Hill, Cora M., 837 Hope St., Bristol. R. TI. 

House, Lucy W., 14 Euclid Ave., Provi- 
dence. R. I. 

Lyon, Bessie C., 494 Lloyd Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

McLoughlin, Mary E., 107 Washington St., 
Central Falls, i 

ah, Ses E., 46 Eaton St., Providence, 


Robinson, Henry W., 27 Clarke St., New- 
port, R. I. 

Tinkham, Marian IL., George T. Baker 
School, West Barrington, R. I. 

Williams. Mary, John Howland School, 
Cole Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Childs, Mrs. Arney R., 1330 Hagood Ave., 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Cogee. Lila, 129 Pinckney St., Chester, 


s. 
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Crayton, Nan, 728 Holly St., Columbia, Brown, G. Russell, 608 Russell St., North 
S. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Davis, E. L., 1817 N. Main St., Anderson, Brown, J. E., 3109 Berkley Drive, North 
Ss. 


sae Simon, 151 Moultrie St., 
ton, S. C. 

Goforth, Preston C.. 
Mt. Pleasant, 8. C 

Miller, Mary E., Box M, Walte rboro, Ss. 

Pringle, Washington Green, 27 New St. 
Charleston, S. “ 

Rogers, George Calvin, 190 
Charleston, S. C. 

Strohecker, Henry O., Jr. 9-A Rutledge 
Ave., Charleston, 8S. 

Venable, Myrtle C., Pacolet Mills School, 
Trough, ¢.e. 
Weinheimer, C. A., 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


Charles- 


Mt. Pleasant Academy, 


Tradd St., 


James Simons School. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Adams, Alda M., 705 12th St., Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 

Adams, Ruby M., Board of Education, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Arendt, mee F., 914 W. Eighth St., Sioux 


Falls, S. Dak. 

Bach, B. Harrietta, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 

Carpenter, Harriet. 18% 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

et Henrietta, 18% 

Aberdeen, * Dak. 
Maude, 421 E. 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Griffin. Ella M., 816 W. Ninth, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Haas, Grace, 1615 S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

Hamilton, Isabelle, Central Building, Lead, 
S. Dak. 

Johnston, Maude E., 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Hawthorne School, 
Third Ave., S. E., 
Third Ave., 


Fr 4 ate Fourth Ave., 


204 Dorian Apts.., 


Linter, Annamae, 1026 W. 15th, Sioux 
Falls. S. Dak 
Newkirk, A. ~ hel, Bancroft School, Sioux 


Falls, S. Dak 

Perry, Alvena D.. Primary 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Platt, Laura J., 512 Quincy, 
Dak. 

Sanger. Thora 0., 421 E. 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Sell, Dora, Apt. 202 
Falls, c 

Simon. H. O., 
S. Dak 

Sjoberg, 
Dak. 


Supervisor, 
Rapid City, S. 
Fourth Ave., 
Blackstone, Sioux 
High School, 
Ruth §., 


White River, 
Box 390, Watertown, S. 
Souba Amy, 707 W. 


S. Dak. 
Stapleton, Mrs. B. T.. 503 


Ave.. Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


12th St., Sioux Falls, 


South Dakota 


Swenson, Hilda G., 14 King Building, 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Venoss, Mabel, General Beadle School, 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Welker. Jean, Irving School, Sioux Falls, 


S. Dak. 
Wilhelm, Mrs. Lillian K., 503 W. 


St., Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


Seventh 


TENNESSEE 
Amburn, Floyd H., 
ville, Tenn. 
Anderson, Lillie Mai, 
leview, Tenn. 


Lonsdale School, Knox- 


Harding School, Bel- 


Baker, Mrs. Martha, 2031 N. Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bales, J. D., Soddyvy Schools. Soddy. Tenn. 

Barr, Gesteges., 38 Elizabeth Apt., Chat- 
tanooga, Ten 

Bell, Nellie, 623 Vine St., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
Bohanan, R. W., Sale Creek, Tenn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Browne, Emma, 436 N. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Burke, Lottie C., 2715 Lombardy, Route 6, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Carpenter, Clara E., 570 S. Crest Road, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cash, Laurie, 1678 Forrest Ave., Memphis, 


Bellevue Blvd., 


Tenn. 

Cates, John H., Rural School Supervisor, 
Hampton, Tenn. 

Chenault, Robert N., Dixie Portland Me- 


morial School, Richard City, Tenn. 

Crawford, Jennie F., Box 28, Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Ellison, Mrs. W. B., 607 Hillcrest Drive, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Galloway, Donnell M., 602 Thirteenth St., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gillenwater, J. E., 605 First Ave., Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 

Hale, Mrs. Tennie H., 608 Normal Ave., 
North Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hinton, Janie, Collierville, Tenn. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Lula R., 804 W. Main Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Landis, Mrs. Frances, 
Place, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lea, Ada, Route No. 5, North Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Lewallen, Mrs. A. H., 
St. Elmo, Tenn. 

Loy, H. G., Townsend, Tenn. 

Markey, Pearl, Cummings School, 
Tenn. 

Mathews, C. B., E. 
Paris, Tenn. 


329 Buena Vista, 


113 Johnson Pike, 


Memphis, 


W. Grove High School, 


Melson, Inda, 848 Poplar, Apt. 7, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Pate, Florence, Lawler School, 2606 Uni- 


versity St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Powell, Mrs. Kathryn, 17 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Powell, L. R., 145 
Memphis, Tenn. 


S. Rembert, 
N. Montgomery St., 


a — 250 Pasadena Place, Mem- 

Ss. 

nina. Lillian, Peabody School, 2086 Young 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Sanderson, Mrs. H. E., 3605 Long St., 
St. Elmo, Tenn. 

Shryer, Stella H., McClain School, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

Trotter, F. H., 913 Highland Park Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Trotter, J. W., Moses School, 
Tenn. 

Turner, Elizabeth, Perkins School, 
ville, Tenn. 

Underwood, R. H., 720 
Fountain City, Tenn. 

Wadley, C. H., vat N. Belvedere Blvd., 
Memphis, Ten 

Wells, Virginia, "Poster Pike, R. F. D. 5, 

Route 1, East Brainerd 


Memphis. Tenn. 
School, Shepherd, Tenn. 


Knoxville, 
Knox- 


Parkway Ave., 


Young, Luther V., 


TEXAS 
Adams, Daisy, Texon School, Texon, 
Texas. 
Amerman, Nona L., 1408 E. Alabama, 


Houston, Texas. 
Anderson, Nellie, 1212 Center Ave., Brown- 
wood, Texas. 


Arrington, Mrs. Empress, 1122 N. El Paso 

St., El Paso, Texas. 

Baskett, Mrs. Fannie, 2917 Douglas, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Baskin, Mildred, 724 Baltimore Ave., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Bastian. Mamie S., 812 Belle Ave., 

ton, Texas. 


Hous- 
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Beckner, Mrs. Pearle V., 403 Perry Drive, 
Marshall, Texas. 

Bellamy, W. S., 902 Stewart Drive, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Bennett, John C., 1822 Rusk Ave., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Berry, Esther, Lamar Avenue Apts., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Blanton, J. H., Hillcrest School No. 24, 
Hillcrest Addition, San Antonio, Texas. 

Boone, Mamie E., 132 E. 12th St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Bright, J. B., Junior High School, Cle- 
burne, Texas. 

Brightwell, Mamie, 605 W. Fifth St., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Brown, Mrs. C. J., 543 Heights Blvd., 
Houston, Texas. 

Buckmaster, Stella, 4924 Bryan, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Burke, Margaret E., 720 W. Poplar St., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Bush, A. S., 1550 W. Magnolia, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Buttery, Nellie, 305 Pierce Ave., Houston, 
Texas. 

Campbell, Mrs. N. E., 929 E. Texad St., 
Denison, Texas. 

Caradine, Jane, 1810 Bingham St., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Carlton, A. L., 3929 Jackson Ave., El 
Paso, Texas. 

Carpenter, Nette, School No. 4, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Carraway, Alleen, R. F. D. 6, Corsicana, 
Texas. 
. P. C., 180 N. Windomere, Dallas, 
eXas. 

Cochrane, Mrs. M. A., School No. 15, 
Gervers St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Colding, Kate, School No. 18, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Cole, Ruby, Burnett School No. 5, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Coleman, William, 401 E. 9th St., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Daniel, Maud, Route 3, Box 50, Waco, 


Texas. 

Davis, J. M., 2945 Seventh St., Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

Davis, W. L., 1504 Dowling St., Houston, 
Texas. 

DeChaumes, Helen C., 2203 San Jacinto 
St.. Houston Texas. 

DeWees, W. O., 2412 Lipscomb St., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Dilworth, Bettie, 1310 11th St., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Dirickson, S. W., 1109 Milford St., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Donner, Arvin N., 325 De Queen Blvd.. 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Easley, James D., 3220 S. Adams, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Eddius, A. W., Odgen School No. 31, Leah 
and 20th Sts., San Antonio, Texas. 

Evans, Cora, 611 Cypress, Orange, Texas. 

Gehring, Elsa, 3720 Main St., Houston, 
Texas. 

Gideon, S. E., 1906 Bennett, Dallas. Texas. 

Gieseke, Mrs. Ellen S., Route 3, Box 17, 
Houston, Texas 

Glasgow, B. W., 2719% Fairmount, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Godbey, C. E., 447%4 Heights Blvd., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Gohmert, Emilie G., 303 W. Locust St., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Gorbutt, Catherine, Wright Apts. No. D, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Grady, Margaret, 109 S. Crawford, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Grafton, E. G., 3916 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Greer, Loula, 951 Washington Blvd., Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Gregg. Lucile, 4204 Conner, Houston, 
Texas. 


Grimes, Cullen, Route 2, Box 103, Mineral 
Wells, Texas. 

Grizzard, Eva F., Ferris Ward School, Box 
182, Waxahachie, Texas. 

Hamilton, W. A., City Park School, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Hanes, W. T., Whitharral School, Route 
2, Tevelland, Texas. 

Harris, J. F., 711 Clermont, Dallas, Texas. 

Harvey, A. D., Box 201, Kingsville, Texas. 

Hassell, T. C., 5533 Reiger Ave., Dallas, 


exas. 
Heilig, Irma, School No. 28, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Hendricks, Jake J., Superintendent of 
Schools, Kerens, Texas. 
Herring, L. R., Box 436, Tyler, Texas. 
Higgins, Annie, 1520 W. Travis St., Sta- 
tion A, San Antonio, Texas. 
Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence 8t., 
El Paso, Texas. 
Hill, Frank B., Wilson School, Childress, 
Texas. 
Hirsch, Herman, 719 Odgen St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Hoard, Lucy Claire, 3204 Montana St., 
El Paso, Texas. 
Hobby, Louise, 2245 Neches St., Beau- 
mont, Texas. 
Hoffman, H. G., 3223 Ave. H, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 
Howard, Mrs. Lily, 700 Upson Ave., El 
Paso, Texas. 
Huff, Z. T., Box 622, Plainview, Texas. 
Isgitt, W. J.. Hawthorne School, New 
Waverly, Texas. 
Jacobs, R. C. T., 915 Parkview Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 
January, E. L., DeLong Ward School, 
Eliasville, Texas. 
Jarrott, R. A., Wichita Falls Public 
Schools, Wichita Falls. Texas. 
Jewell, Francis, 2632 Jefferies, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Jones, Ruby, 927 N. 17th St., Waco, Texas. 
Johnson, Mrs. Emrie, 311 W. Mistletoe, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Jordan, Roland C., Box 596, Texas City, 
Texas. 
Jordt, Elsie B., 320 Maverick St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Kay, Roy R., 1421 W. Ashby St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Kelly, J. F., 631 N. Van Buren St., Dallas, 
Texas. 
King, Sarah S., School No. 9, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Kirk, J. W., 509 E. Jefferson, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Lamb, H. L., 1541 W. Ninth, Texarkana, 
Texas. 
Lantrip, Dora B., 4525 McKinney Ave., 
Houston, Texas. 
Lipscomb, Mrs. Virginia, 703 Lipscomb, 
allas, Texas. 
Lloyd, S. M., 6126 Goliad, Dallas, Texas. 
Long, Grace, 917 Williams, El Paso, Texas. 
Lyle, J. W.. 5217 Jackson St., Houston, 
Texas. 
McFarland, Adaline, 1313 Castle Court 
Blvd., Houston, Texas. 
MeNeill, Elizabeth, 725 Ogden St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
McReynolds, J. L., 2901 Morrison Ave., 
Houston, Texas. 
MacMunn, Fannie, 723 Seventh St., Beau- 
mont, Texas. 
Maddox, Ellen, 906 Rio Grande St., Austin, 
Texas. 
Martin, Mary A., 1819 Ave. J, Galveston, 
Texas. 


Mathis, F. M., 118 S. Beverly Ave., Tyler, 
exas. 

Melear, Grace, 1618 N. 15th St., Waco, 
Texas. 

Morgan, J. Paul, Box 63. DeLeon, Texas. 


Morris, C. 3420 University Blvd., 
Dallas, Texas. 
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_ ne H., 823 S 


exa 

Morse, "Mrs. Alberta H., 
El Paso, Texas. 

Moynahan, Ruth F., 
Antonio, Texas. 


Morri is, . Beacon, Dallas, 


901 Upson Ave., 


307 S. Pinto St., San 


Muldrow, Alice, 406 N. Edgefield, Station 
A, Dallas, Texas. 

Muse, E. W., Rosemont School, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Neal, Elma A., 510 E. Dewey Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Neal, Neva Jane, Buckner Orphans Home, 


Dallas, Texas. 


Nelson, Mollie R., 933 Waverly Ave., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
Newby, W. B., Box 545, Temple, Texas. 


Newman, Mrs. Virginia, 716 E. 


Sherman, Texas. 


3rockett, 


Odom, I. N., 1429 S. Eighth St., Waco, 
Texas 

Ogier, W. C., Mirabeau B. Lamar School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Park, J. E., Alamo School, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


Pagee, Mrs. Eunice R., 211 W. Rio Grande 
El Paso, Texas. 
Pettitt, B. H., Box 273, Ranger, Texas. 
—. Agnes, 152 Anders St., Marlin, 
Tex 
Piland, "Pfie, Millard School, 645 Magazine 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Pinkstom Eva G., President, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1928- 
29; Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas, 


Power, Leonard, Bryan Street High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

Preston, Eleanor, 1215 N. Brown, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Pugh, L. L., 302 Bremond St., Houston, 
Texas. 

Rice, Klifford, 903 Octavia St., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 1014 N. 15th St., Waco, 
Texas. 

Robinson, W. J., 3923 Hueco, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Roebuck, R. C., 6710 Ave. H, 


Texas. 
Rundell, J. T., 1630 Pearl St., 


Falls, Texas. 


Houston, 


Wichita 


Schaper, Mamie E., 1903 Columbus Ave., 
Waco, Texas. 
Shattuck, Bertha, 840 Courtlandt St., 


Houston, Texas. 


Smith, Victor, 3200 N. Campbell, El Paso, 
Texas. 
Sparra, Annie, 517 Penelope St., Belton, 


Texas, 

Standish, Ella, Park Place School, 
ton, Texas. 

Steele, Laura, 102 Lewis St., 
Texas. 

Stephenson, Zach T., 3325 Beauchamp §&t., 
Houston, Texas. 

Stewart, Bessie Bas 
Falls, Texas. 

Stewart, Mrs. Ema, Woodrow 
School, Houston, Texas. 


Hous- 


San Antonio, 


1109 Burnett, Wichita 


Wilson 


Stone, Grace, 1600 Summit Ave., Waco, 
Texas. 
Stuart, Mrs. Amy E., 5509 Willis Ave., 


Dallas, Texas. 


Swann, Alicia, 1820 Montana St., El Paso, 


Texas. 

Swindells, Minnie, 625 Woodlawn, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Tariton, J. F., 3627 Travis Ave., Fort 


Worth, Texas. 


Tarlton, O. A., 2923 Travis Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Tavlor, Nell, 1411 Montana St., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Temple, Mrs. I. M. S., Crockett School, 
1301 J, Galveston, Texas. 

Thigpen, Zara V.. Roosevelt School, Box 
594, McAllen, Texas. 

Thomas, Lilla, 1114 N. Campbell St., El 
Paso, Texas. 


Thorne, Sidney School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Turney, Elizabeth, 3718 Bell Ave., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Carl, Lanier 


Uhr, Adolph, Barclay School No. 32, Zaza- 
Texas. 

Watson, Mrs. Ella B., 1101 S. Locust, 

Whatley, C. A., 6283 La Vista Drive, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Wilson, Mrs. W. F., 215 Hawthorne Ave., 


mora and Vera Cruz Sts., San Antonio, 
Clarksville, Texas. 

Whittlesey, James T., 317 South Marsalis, 
Houston, Texas. 


were. J. B., 1505 Lorraine St., Houston, 

Texas. 

Vee. W. D., Lisbon School, Dallas, 
exa 


Wright, “Mrs. Edith D., Hawthorne School, 


Houston Ave. and "Bingham, Houston, 
Texas. 
UTAH 
Alleman, Jessie, 159 W. Fourth, S., Spring- 


ville, Utah. 


a. Olive, Lincoln School, Ogden, 

Ttah. 

Bond, Elizabeth, 1437 Sigsbee Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Brewer. Eva, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
ta 


Bridgland, L. A., 1348 Princeton Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Brown, Florence G.., 2539 Jefferson Ave., 
9 Farnsworth Apt., Ogden, Utah. 

Burch, Charlotte, 1437 Sigsbee Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Craven, Ina E., Box 112, Ogden, Utah. 


Driggs, Joseph B., 2142 S. State St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Ferris, Olive, 813 Belvedere Apts., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

ahs ~ ge Gertrude, Box 112, Ogden, 
Jta 


Folsom, H. B., Webster School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Forrester, Katherine S., 411 
Apts.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Green, Della L., +2 25th St., Ogden. Utah. 
—. E. . O. Box 266, Midvale, 
Harris, J. J., 1550 Yale Ave., 
City, Utah. 
Keele, Charles H., Emerson School, 1337 
McClelland Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Kelsey, Ella, 132 H St., Salt Lake City, 


Belvedere 


Salt Lake 


Utah. 

Kendell, Edith E., Longfellow School, Salt 
Lake ‘Ci ty, Utah. 

Layton, Margaret, Lowell School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Light, Edith M., "2539 Jefferson, Ogden, 

tah. 

McCoy, Evelyn R., Wasatch School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Morgan, Margaret E., 7 Craig Apt., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Morris, Zeta, 223 W. North Temple, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
Peirce, M. June, Box 566, Ogden, Utah. 
Pendleton, Della, Ivanhoe Apts., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Poulson, F. G., 1521 S. Ninth, E., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Poulson, Fred N., Hawthorne School. 


1632 S. 
Utah. 
Reid, E. T., Superintendent, South San- 

pete School District, Manti, Utah. 
Sorenson, Vio, 716 S. Fifth St., E., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Stark, John. Quincy School, Ogden, Utah. 
Stearns, Harold J., Roosevelt Junior High 
7 843 Lincoln St., Salt Lake City, 
tah. 
Steele, Jesse F., Tooele, Utah. 
Stewart, I. Daniel, 740 E. Third, 
Lake City, Utah. 


Seventh, E., Salt Lake City, 


S., Salt 
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Whelan, Lillian, 411 Belvedere Apts., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Whitesides, E. M., Elementary School, 
Layton, Utah. 

Wolcott, Perry R., Bluebell School, Blue- 
bell, Utah. 

Young, Sara H., Ensign School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


VERMONT 


Baldwin, Mrs. Daisy, eter Graded 
Schooi, Lyndonville, V 

Cannon, Mary E., 94 F aia St., Rutland, 
Vt. 


Chapman, Emma J., 323 Pearl St., Bur- 
lington, Vt., 

Donnelly, May I., 323 Pearl St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Sargent. William A., 15 North St. Exten- 
sion, Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Allen, Lucy, 1107 Jackson St., Lynchburg, 


a. 

Babcock, M. Ina, 803 Euclid Ave., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Barnhart, Nat G., Meadowview Public 
School, Meadowview, Va. 

Bass, W. M., Fairview Station, Lynchburg, 
Vv; 


a. 

Brimmer, Rose L., 119 College Ave., Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Burnley, c. C., 920 E. High St., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Bush, L. E., 3101 Fendall Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Chipley, Belle A., 1005 Harrison St., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Cutchins, Zula, Sunbeam School, Hand- 
soms, Va. 

Davis, Lucy L., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Lynchburg, Va. 

Eighmey, Edna, John Kerr School, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Fraine, Mrs. H. R., 1111 Jackson St., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Gish, Elizabeth, 2450 Rivermont Ave., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Givens, C. B., Helen Dickinson School, 
2ist and T Sts., Richmond, Va. 

Glass, E. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Grady, Mrs. A. J., 1020 N. Main St., 
Danville, Va. 

Harrell, W. L., Larchmont School, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Harrison, sees, 403 N. Belmont Ave., 
Richmond, 

Harvey, M. Lizzie, 1419 Early St., Lynch- 
burg, Va 

Bowarl, Vashti, Radford, Va. 

Jacox, David G., 977 Washington Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, — M., 404 Chestnut St., 
Norfolk 

Jones, Saves" T., 315 Harrison St., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Reeitag. Lucy G., 919 Holt St., Norfolk, 


a. 

Kizer, Elizabeth, 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 
burg. Va 

a Roy E., 120 Willard Ave., Phoebus, 
Va. 


Layman, L. Ray, ey ane Elementary 
School, Blue Ridge, V 

Lewis, Mrs. Virginia S., “SB. Village School, 
Hopewell, Va, 

Marx, Mrs. E. M., Henry Clay School, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Moran, Sarepta A., Registrar’s Office, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University, Va 

Norris, Forbes H., R. E. Lee School, 
Richmond, Va. 

Pilcher, Ethel, 1774 Chuckatuck Ave., 
Petersburg, Va. 

a mg Derothy, 1111 Floyd St., Lynch- 
urg, 


Ritner, Ida Watts, White Rock School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Robertson, A. Zuleime, Nathaniel Bacon 
School, 35th and O Sts., Richmond, Va. 

Rorer, John Alexander, J. E. B. Stuart 
School, Norfolk, Va. 

Scott, Katherine K., 2200 Ingram Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 

Scott, Lannie V., 239 S. Adams St., Peters- 
burg, Va. 

gneanather, Ida C., Matoaca, Va. 

Sinclair, Katherine L., City Point Court, 
Apt. 6, Hopewell, Va 

Snead, Janet W., 236 Boston Ave., Lynch- 


urg, Va. 

Tyler, William E., Jr., Calverton, Va. 

Vaden, Lavinia R., Buck Hill, South Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Walton, Mrs. Lily he 216 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Danville, 

Waters, Mrs. L. Bradford, Hill Crest Apts., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Wheatley, C. S., Robert E. Lee School, 
Danville, Va. 

Wilbur, Mrs. W. F., R. F. D. 2, Princess 
Anne, Va. 

Woodward, Mrs. L. P., 318 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Wynn, Nettie F., 418 Avondale Drive, 
Danville, Va 

=e Mrs. Sabeet, 608 Park St., Bristol, 


WASHINGTON 
Ailey, pute N., S. 224 Thor St., Spokane, 
Was 


Allen. Nell B.. Box 35, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Allen, Zella E., Magnolia School, 28th W. 
and W. McGraw, Seattle, Wash. 

Austin, George R., Alexander Hamilton 
School, Seattle, Wash. 

Bennett, Earle D., St. Helens School, 
Longview, Wash. 

Blair, William A., 2712 33rd Ave., S., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bowman, Maud, Adams School, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Bowsher, Arthur E., 2300 Henry St., Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 

Boyington, Jo Mae, 1115 W. Tenth Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Bradley, Florence, Lincoln School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Budde, Charles A., Lawton School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cassel, J. U., R. F. D. 2, Box 686, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cassidy, H. A., Alki School, Seattle, Wash. 

Cleveland, A. D., Field School, 4515 N. 
Ash St., at Wash. 

Clumpner, A., Superintendent of 
Schools, cieabeh. Wash. 

Copeland, Eunice 9F., Fairview School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Cummings, Rena, 1314 Marion St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dansingburg, Eva, 1417 Tenth Ave., W., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Davis, W. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
College Place, Wash. 

Dickson, J. C., Warren Avenue School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Diganitt, Beniah, Brighton School, Seattle, 


ash. 
Dirimple, Belle, 4334 Seventh, N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 
oo. Pauline, Parsons Hotel, Spokane, 
ne. Ralph, 1704 L Ave., Anacortes, 
Durham, M. E., Leschi School, Seattle, 
Ellert, W. H., Webster School, Seattle, 
ash. 
Dilison, H. B., Whitman School, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 


Erickson, Emma S8., State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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2026 Oakes Ave., Everett, 


ash. 

Fagan, Charles, Cascade School, Pontius 
and Thomas Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

Farrar, Frank, 4747 Fourth Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Fitzgerald, Marie, Hutton School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Fowler, I. A., 514 Second Ave., Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

Frazier, Charles R. .. 2219 E. McGraw St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

French, Mrs. Jennie M., Washington 
School, N. 26th and Washington, Ta- 
coma, Was 

Gemmell, Fred M., 6532 S. Park Ave., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

George, Almina, 847 Central Bldg., 


Wash. 

Gifford, Annie L., Longfellow School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gillette, Gladdys, Selleck, Wash. 

Glover. O. K., 1811 Shelby St., 
Wash. 
Gorow, George F., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Graham, Charlotte, Hughes School, 35th 
S. W. and W. Holden, Seattle, Wash. 
Gray, Charles C., 4115 50th Ave., §&., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Guthrie, Viletta H., Stevens School, 418 
Fifth St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Hambert, Nona C., 1216 W. 13th Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Hanson, Orlando M., Lowell School, 1922 
E. Lynn, Seattle, Wash. 

—, O. E., Logan School, Spokane, 

Heller, Anna E., Whittier School, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Henderson, Frank D., Harrison St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Evans, E. H., 
h 


Seattle, 


Seattle, 
1523 N. Prospect St., 


Henderson, Grace, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Herren, Dora S., Montlake School, Seattle, 


Wash. 
Holt, Mrs. Flora, 
Auburn, Wash. 
Horrall, Pansy, Jefferson School, 36th 
and Grand Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Hubbard, Alice, 400 W. 11th St., Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Johnson, Elsie Marian, 808 E. 25th St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Johnson, Hugo N., 
Wash. 

Johnson, Johanna, 302 Ingleside Apts., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Kane, Anna B., Colman School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Kelly, L. Maxine, 326 Queen Anne Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

King, ‘William A., B. F. Day School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Knaack, R. H., Bemiss School, Bridge- 
port and Stone, Spokane, W ash. 

Knutson. K. J., T. T. Minor School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Langley, Rosa, Sheridan School, Fifth and 
Freya, Spokane, Wash. 

Larrabee, Emma D., F. A. McDonald 
= wr Latona Ave. and E. 54th, Seattle, 

Lavin, Leila, 1124 W. 25th Ave., Spokane, 


3938 Corliss Ave., 


Washington School, 


Box 672, Raymond, 


Jas 
Lind, T. A., 3717 N. 21st St., Tacoma, 
ash. 

Lockwood, Jessie M., John Muir School, 
33rd S. and Horton Sts.. Seattle, Wash. 

Love, G. A., Garfield School, 23rd and 
Walnut Sts., Everett, Wash. 

Lowman, J. Guy, Whittier School, 5703 
Palatine Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

McClincy, Eleanor, E. 1116 Fifth Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

McClure, Worth, 850 Central Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mellravy, Frank D., Gatewood School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


McKeehan, Charles F., 6225 Woodlawn, 
Seattle, Wash. 

McKenzie, Clara E., Fauntleroy School, 
California Ave. at W. Barton St., Seattle, 


ash. 

McKenzie, Earl, Intermediate and Ele- 
mentary Schools, Roslyn, Wash. 

McLain, Ada E., S. 109 Wall St., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Mackintosh, John J., Webster School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mader, Clara E., E. 1110 Fifth Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Madigan, Blanche, Washington School, 
Kennewick, Wash. 

Mahon, Ada J., 942 27th Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Masters, Aaron, Lincoln School, Sunny- 
side, Wash. 

Matheson, Anna May, Emerson School, 
Seattle. Wash. 

Melvin. Belle, 1221 Colby Ave., Everett, 
Wash. 

Metsker, Charles, University Heights 
School, Seattle, Wash. 

Meyer, Florence L., 1323 S. Browne St., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Minnig, Etta, Van Asselt School, Seattle, 

Wash. 

Moffett, L. B., Highland Park School, 

llth S. W. and W. Trenton, Seattle, 


Wash. 

Most, Ida D., 607 Cleveland, Spokane, 
V i 

Nettleton, Lulie, Concord School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Palmer, J. Lee, 1415 E. 14th Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Pariseau, Eugenia B., 1630 Boylston, 
Seattle. Wash. 

Parker, Isabelle C., S. 11 Cedar, Apt. F, 
Vallamont, Spokane, Wash. 
Patten, David, 532 Belmont N., Seattle, 
Perry, Bella, Youngstown School, 24th 
Ave. S. W. and W. Genessee St., Seattle, 

Wash. 

Petite, J. E.. Crown Hill School, 328 W. 
79th, Seattle, Wash. 

Pinckney, Paul W., Larrabee School, Bell- 
ingham, Wash 

Plumb, F. H., 
Wash. 

Pratt, O. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Purinton, Estelle. Holmes School, Cochran 
and Sharp Sts., Spokane, Wash. 

Reeves, Lester i 3843 Ashworth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Richardson, Dio, Horace Mann School, 


2200 N. 44th St., Seattle, 


24th Ave. and E. Cherry St., Seattle, 
Wash. 
Richardson, Margaret, Cooper School, 


Euclid and Freya, Spokane % ash. 

Roark, M. O., Mercer School, Valley St. 
and Fourth N., Seattle, Wash. 

Roberts, E. C., 1633 Melrose Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Robinson, Beatrice, Marlbourgh, Apt. C., 
Everett, Wash. 

Rosenhall. Alfred L.. White Salmon, Wash. 
Rounds, Irma, 820 Whitman St., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
Scott, Cora H., Girls Parental School, 
57th South and Holly, Seattle, Wash. 
Scudder, J. W., Seward School, Seattle, 

Wash. 
Sears, A. G., Washington School, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Shannon, James F., Rainier School, Seattle, 
Wash. 
anew. a R., 2207 Nob Hill Ave., Seattle, 
Sinclair, J. E., Algona School, Algona, 
ash. 


Smith, Herman F., Adams School, Seattle, 
V 


Va 
Smith, ‘Lila,, Whitman School, Spokane, 
Wash. 
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Smith, Ray T., West Woodland School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Smith, W. Virgil, Summit School, Summit 
Ave. and E. Union, Seattle, Wash. 

Stafford, E. H., Pacific School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Stanton, Edgar A., 1908 29th St., S. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Stevens, Carolyn, Dunlap School, 46th 8. 
and Cloverdale St.. Seattle, Wash. 

Stinson, Maude M., S. 309 Wall St., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Strite. Adelaide, S. 3914 Latawah S8t., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Swedine, Elmer, Kessler Boulevard School, 
Longview, Wash. 

Templeton, Maria, 1821 Federal Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Tharp, Elizabeth, Coe School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Themes. Eloise, Box 435, Walla Walla, 

ash 

Thune, Elmer a 5216 S. Park Ave., 
Tacoma, Wash 

Tiffany, Martha Jane, 914 Highland Ave., 
Bremerton, Wash. 

Towner, Earl M., 519 Second, N. E., 
Auburn, Wash. 

Turnbull, F. A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aber- 
deen. Wash. 

Turner, Bess R., 2210 W. Pacific, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Vetting, Ida F., 321 Boylston, N., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Weisman, Frances, 2308 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Weisman, Sara E., 2308 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Welden. Carrie R., 1824 First Ave., Apt. 
N, Spokane, Wash. 

Widmer, J. M., Central School, Sixth and 
Madison, Seattle, Wash. 

Wilson, Mabel V., 2224 First Ave., W.., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Wilson, Seth, 901 S. Meadow St., Colfax, 
Wash. 

Witt. Lena F., 1128 W. Ninth Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Woods, 0. C., 323 King St., Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Auvil, G. G.. Mercer Street School, Prince- 
ton, = Wile 

aoe” Anna V., 1601 Charles St., Wells- 
burg, W. Va. 

Brown, Stanley, 155 Camden Ave., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 

Fette, Bertha M., Jefferson School, McCol- 
loch and 14th Sts., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Flouhouse, F. W., Box 82, West Liberty, 


Va. 
Halterman, A M., 11 Victoria St., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 
Lohse, Minnie Ke 2143 Market St., Wheel- 
ing. W. Va. 
McGown, Jennie, Union School, Wheeling, 


. wae 
McPherson, R. A., Route 23, Parkersburg, 
w.v 


. Va. 
Markley, Ernest L., Webster School, 27th 
and Eoff St.. W heeling, W. Va 
Merinar, E. K., 1109 Marshall St.. Me- 
Mechen. W. Va 
ne, Sarah, 210 Ash Ave., Moundsville, 
W. Va. 


Powell, Thomas E., 1134 24th St., Parkers- 
burg. W. Va. 

Prickett, Evelyn, 309 Gaston Ave., Fair- 
mont, W. Va 

Reppetto, Mary D., 2006 Warwood Ave., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

White. Linnie L.. Crab Orchard Grade 
School. steer. W. Va. 

Woodruff, C. Elm Court, 1 Clay Ave.. 
Elm Grove, Bw. Va. 

Woods, Roy €., Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Almy, Shirley D., Lapham School, 1432 E. 
Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 

Anspach, Charles J., 4713 Lloyd St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Armstrong, Nano E., 584 25th Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

i. Annie D., Lowell School, Madison, 


Ss. 

sallou, Ethel L., 2338 Ogden Ave., Supe- 
rior, Wis. 

Becher, William O., 925 Grove St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

noe, J. M., 1226 Grove Ave., Racine, 


8. 

Benson, Josephine E., 202 E. Eighth St., 
Superior, Wis. 

eewis. Agnes, 1812 Emerson St., Wausau, 


3etten, I. N., 20th Street School, 20th 
St. near Wright, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Peter, 133 28th St., Milwaukee. 


8. 
Boyce, Thomas W., Cass Street Rotary 
School, Kewaunee St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buboltz, William F., 599 69th Ave., West 
Allis, Wis. 
Callan, Thomas F., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Callen, Sara, Lisbon Avenue School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Campbell, Susan, Hogan School, La Crosse, 


Center Street School. 


8. 

Carew, Alvin D., Lock Box 28, Oregon, 
is. 

Carroll, Sarah J., 768 25th St., Milwaukee, 


is. 
Cleary, Margaret [ 
West Allis, Wis. 
Colbert, Cecilia A., R. 5, Box 505, West 
Allis, Wis. 

Colburn, Willis Paul. Andrew Jackson 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Colby. Alta R., 805 Bridge, Wausau, Wis. 

Dodge, Florence A., 1715 Adams S&St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Dougherty, Burl Lee, 715 Indiana Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Edgar, Mary L., 
wi 


*., Jefferson School, 


35 Lake St., Madison, 


s. 
Fleischer, Herman P., Highland Avenue 
School, Milwaukee. Wis 
Fleming, Vera A., 931 Wisconsin Ave., 
Beloit, Wis. 
vo, H. D., 1003 Seventh St., Menomonie, 
Vis. 


Frisbie, Lucile, Gillett, Wis. 

Gallagher, Katharine, Webster School, 
Redfield St.. La Crosse. Wis. 

Gardner, Emma J., 678 Wilson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Ginty, Mrs. Clara W., P. O. Box 303, 
Madison, Wis. 

Hardtke, A. C., 1266 Farwell Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

oe. H. G., Franklin School, La Crosse, 


Hays, Mrs. Lucile D., £306 Keyes Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 

Ifeffernan, Jesse E.. Franklin School, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Heed. W. F., 1813 W. Sixth St., Racine, 


Hoole. Restos, Roosevelt School, West 
Allis, Wis. 
nee. S. C., Story School, Milwaukee, 


Ss. 

Jones, Renette, 410 W. Wilson St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Kahl, Henry, Madison Street School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kaross, Ella B., Fratney Street School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kastner, Ww. A. E. Kagel School, 
Seventh ae “Mineral Sts., Milwaukee, 


Kies, “Michael S., 5802 Vliet St.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Kircher, Irving H., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Koepke, William C., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kolb, Phillip A., Oklahoma Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Koppelman, Mary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Kottnauer, Annette, Vieau School, Walker 
and Greenbush, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Washington School, 


Island Avenue School, 


Story School, 


Kriesel, C. A., 230 26th St., Milwaukee, 
Vis. 

Kusche, Anna E., 166 Waugoo St., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Leiser, Else, Fernwood School, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Milwaukee, Wis._ 

ne O. H., 502 Bluff Ave., Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Luebke, Emma J., 872 Tenth St., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

Luening, Edwin G., Nee-Ska-Ra School, 


55th and Galena Sts., Milwaukee, 
Lutze, Charles F.. 801 S. 
boygan, Wis. 


Wis. 
15th St., She- 


McCabe, Amber, 721 Oakland Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 
McCall, Frank S., 1509 Grange Ave., 


Racine, Wis. 
McConville, ee C., 916 Ferry St., La 
Crosse, 
McCormick, 
23rd St. 

Wis. 
MecGuine, Gertrude, 902 Third St., 
Wis. 
McIntire, Ira H., 
Schools, Green Bay, 
McKenzie, Mrs. H. M., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Mnaen, M. E., 24 Amory St. 


Elizabeth R., Howe 
N. and Banks Ave., 


School, 
Superior, 


Wausau, 


Superintendent of 
Wis. 
6324 Seventh Ave., 


, Fond Du Lac, 
is. 
Marvin, Adeline R., 419 Sterling 
Madison, Wis. 
Maret, Pearl S., Montreal School, Hurley, 
8 


Place, 


Millmann, Anna, State Street School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Morse, Alice C., 338 23rd Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Neubauer, Paul F., 


Trowbridge School, 534 
Fourth Ave., 


Wauwatosa, Wis 


Nichols, William E., Washingt: yn School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Oesau, Theodore J., 954 41st St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Parsons, Emily R., 15 N. Webster St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Payne, Florence I., Lapham Park School, 


Righth and whsrenen Sts., Milwaukee, 
Peasley, Florence E., 


1628 31st St., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Peck, A. W., Eighth Street School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Peterson, Nels A., 175 E. Euclid Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pickett, Lulu Leigh, Superintendent of 
Schools, Superior, Wis 

Pratt, Velmer D., 2303 E. Washington 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Promberger, William, 3ist Street School, 
3ist and Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ralph, H. Thoburn, Washington School, 
530 Eighth Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Reichert, C. Lorena, 2134 Keyes Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 

Rintelmann, Ernst A., 854% Bartlett Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rood, Mrs. Alice E., 600 S. Brearly St., 
Madison, Wis. 

1201 


Schleck, Leo P., 
Madison, Wis. 
Schnell, Fred S., 832 Lincoln Ave., She- 
boygan, Wis. 
Schwartz, Carrie E., 711 48th St., Mil- 
William F., Wisconsin 


waukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sherman Ave., 


Simmons, 
School, 


Avenue 


Smithyman, W. Lincoln, 21st Street 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Speerbrecher, Henry, Roosevelt Junior 


High School, Ninth and Walnut Sts., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spepee, Harry, Jefferson School, La Crosse, 
Ss 


Sperling, Hugo E., 1311 Maryland Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Sylla, Ben A., Supervising Principal of 
High School and Grades, Campbellsport, 

s 

Thies, Lillian C., 524 Stowell Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Thon, Mrs. Martha F., 811 Fulton St., 


Wausau, Wis. 
Vieth, Arnold A,, 
waukee, Wis. 
Walecka, John iw 
watosa, Wis. 
Walsh, Frances, 136% 14th St., Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Zilla, Brayton School, Madison, 
Wis. 
Wood, Blanche, 


1109 Lincoln Ave., Mil- 


Lincoln School, Wau- 


Ww iswall, 


1810%, John Ave., Su- 
perior, Wis. 
WYOMING 
Adsit, Ruth, Supervisor, University Nor- 


mal Training School, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Castle, Margaret, Lowell School, Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 
Chambers, Margaret J., 1244 S. Wolcott 


St., Casper, Wy 
Dunlap, Mrs. enn Udell, Willard School, 
Casper, Wyo. 
Eddleman, Minnie L.. Washington School, 
Box 644, Casper, Ww yo. 


England. Mrs. Martha Shelby, Mills 
School, Casper, Wyo. 

Hume, Clayte, Pine Bluffs, Wyo. 

McLaughlin, Eleanor, Lincoln School, 
Casper, Wyo. 

Ruehle, Martha V., Clark School, Evans- 


ton, Wy 
Sallee, Mis. “Estelle King, Lingle, Wyo. 
Stanton, Lottie, Jones Apartments, La- 
ramie, Wyo 
Winter, Mae I., Park School, Casper, Wyo. 


ALASKA 


Morlander, George A., Superintendent, 
Northwest District, Kotzebue, Alaska. 


COOK ISLANDS 


Ayson, H. F., Resident Commissioner, 

Rarotonga, Cook Islands. 
HAWAII 

Angus, Myra W., Pohukaina_ School, 
Pohukaina and Keawe Sts., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Baldwin, C. W., 2614 Kuahine Drive, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Brown, Elmer A., *Kuhio School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Creighton, Mrs. Isabella L., 1445 Keeau- 
moku St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Fleming, Mary Elspeth, Paia School, Paia, 
Maui, Hawaii. 

Fraser, Mrs. Nina L. D., Kaiulani School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Martin,, Thomas J., Lincoln School, Hono- 
lulu, ‘Hawaii. 

Raymond, George S.. Kapaa _ School, 


Kealia. Kauai, Hawaii. 

Sabey, Mrs. Laura, Spreckelsville School, 
Paia, Maui, Hawaii. 

Scott, Mrs. Ada M. B., Kilauea School, 
Kilauea, Kauai, Hawaii. 

Troeller, Mrs. Edith S., P. O. Box 843, 
Lihue, Kauai. Hawaii. 

Webling, G. H., 151 S. Vineyard St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Winne, Mary P., Punahou School, 
lulu, Hawaii. 


Hono- 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Abogaa, Miguel R., Ungus Matata, Batu- 
Batu, Sulu, P. I. 

Arce, Mrs. A. V., 1025 Vergara St., Quiapo, 
Manila, P. I. 

Begener, H. A., P. O. Box 772, Manila, 


Minoza, Ds E., Camp Andres, Jolo, 
Ouse, Eulagio, Pinamalayan, Mindoro, 


Siojo, Mrs. ~~ a C. A., 346 Asuncion 
St., Manil m 


PORTO RICO 


Sanchez, Cristobal, Enrique Huyke School, 
Arroyo, Porto Rico. 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Dean’s Office, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Lange Library of Education, Haviland 
ar University of California, Berkeley, 

Yalif. 

Library, Pomona College, Claremont. Calif. 

Kelseyville Union High School, B. F. Wil- 
son, Principal, Kelseyville, Calif. 

City School ibrary, 614 F. W. Braun 

ldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Continua- 
tions Division, 530 S. Hope St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

San Francisco School Principals Associa- 
tion, Susie Ward, 3640-A 19th St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

School District No. 1, Administration Li- 
brary, Room 322, 414 14th St., Denver, 


State Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
Yale University, Department of Education, 
Graduate School, New Haven, Conn. 
ar ade University of Georgia, Athens, 


a Emory University, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga. 

Library, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, II. 

kdpeety, State Normal University, Normal, 


Emerson School, F. W. Schaefer, Princi- 
pal, 13th and Washington, Quincy, Ill. 
as te Indiana University, Bloomington. 


lndienapelis Public Library, Reading 
a St. Clair Square, Indianapolis, 
n 

Library, Purdue University, Lafayette. Ind. 

Administration Library. Independent 
School District, 629 Third St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Library, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Administration Club, Burl N. Osburn, 
President, Smith School, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Administration Library, Board of Super- 
intendents, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Library, Graduate School ‘of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Library, State Normal School, Salem, 

Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lassery, Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Library, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

St. Paul Public Library, Fourth and 
Washington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Board of Education, J. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 
St. Louis Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion, Froebel School, 3709 Nebraska 

Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Lewis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sisters of St. Francis, 1435 Mallinkrodt 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education 
Bldg., 911 Locust St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Free Public Library, 5 Washington St., 

Newark, N. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Arlington School, Arthur J. Stang, Prinei- 
al, 200 Linwood St., Brooklyn, N. 
Public School 156, Samuel Katz, Princet- 
al, Sutter Ave. and Grafton S&St., 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
Elementary School No. 11, William A. 
wore: Principal, Poplar Ave., Buffalo, 


Grosvenor Library, Franklin and Edward 
Sts., Buffalo, 

Bryson Library, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Teachers College Library. Periodical Read- 
ing | am 525 W. 120th St., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Central New York Institution for Deaf 
Mutes, 713 N. Madison St., Rome, N. Y. 

Library, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, a. € 

Cospeste Library, Ohio U nivers ity, Athens, 

oO 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior 
Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


0. 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

School District No. 49, Medford, Oregon. 

Library, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

Library Association, Tenth and Yambhill 
Sts., Portland, Oregon. 

Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. 

Lebanon Public Schools, Lebanon, Pa. 

Pedagogical Library, Board of Education, 
Keystone Annex, 19th above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library, University of Pittsburgh, 310 
State Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Sampaloc International Teachers Read- 
ing Club, 598 lLegarda, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P. I. 

Pampanga Division Library, Division 
Superintendent of Schools, San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, P. I. 

Division Superintendent of Schools, Iba, 
Zambales, P. I. 

Sockanosset School, Howard, R. I. 

Library, East Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

College of Education, University of Tenn- 
essee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Library, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Library, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas. 

Library, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Wash. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, 


asn. 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 
Garfield School, James A. Burke, Principal, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Milwaukee Public Library. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

















